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PREFACE 


Some fVieiids and pu]>ilH of Mahamahoj)udliyaya 
Dr. (dai)gai)ailia Jha desired to present to him a volume 
of Essays oJi OidentaJ Subjeels when he eomplcled his 
sixtieth year on 25th September, 1932. 'I'lie i)ro])osal 
did not materialise till the I3th of March, 1932, when an 
Editorial Board was formed. Work could proceed only 
when a publishei' ready to finance the publication was 
found. The Oriental Book Agency of Poona having 
agreed to puldish the work, the Secretary of the Editorial 
Boai’d issued invitations for contributions to scholars in 
India and outside on the 9th of November, 1932, and to 
Pandits of the old school on the 12th of March, 1933. It 
was then intended to present the manuscripts of the 
papers to Dr, Jha in April 1933. In spite of the short- 
ness of notice the invitations met with very good response. 

The presentation ceremony had, however, to be postpon- 
ed till the 24th of November, 1933. On that day a meeting 
was held in the Vizianagram Hall of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity for this purpose. The Chairman, the Hon’ble 
Dr. Sir Sita Ram, President of the Legislative Council of 
the United Provinces, the" first post-graduate pupil of 
Dr. Jlia’s, presented to him the manuscripts of the con- 
tributions received. At that meeting the Secretary read 
out or referred to greetings sent by Sir George A. Grierson, 
Professor Otto Strauss, Mahamahopad.hyay.a Pandit Gopi- 
natha Kaviraja, Mrs, Rhys Davids, Professor R. L. 
Turner, Professor Charles Bally, Professor A. B. Dhruva, 
Professor S. K. Belvalkar, Dr. R. P. Paranjpe and Dr. 
N. G, Sardesai (proprietor of the Oriental Book Agency). 



All Naiiii, Dr. Tara (Tiand, Dr. Ishwari Prasad, PandiL 
Iqbal Narain (Turtu and the Chairman on the great scholar- 
ship of Dr, Jha and his services to the cause of education. 

Ari'angemeiits for printing the Volume, however, 
could not be made till after a year. Progress in the Press 
lirst selected was extremely slow and we had later to change 
over to another Press. The Volume is now, at last, coin^ 
pleted. Ofi behalf of the Editorial Board, the Secretary 
offers his apologies to Dr. Jha and to the kind contri- 
hutors fur the great delay in publication, iks most of the 
proofs had to be corrected locally there must be several 
mistakes which would not have escaped the notice of the 
authors. We crave their pardon for not being able to 
send them proofs, it is melancholy to contemplate that 
during the long time that has elapsed between the receipt 
of the papers and their publication as many as six 
contributors have left us for ever and one member of the 
Editorial Board is also now no more ! 

Our intention was to present the volume to Dr. Jha 
on his completing the sixtieth year but circumstances 
delayed its publication till the end of his sixty-fifth year. 
May he live long to continue his untiring labours in the 
interpretation of our past culture and to inspire younger 
Sanskritists with the noble example of his devoted service 
in the cause of Sura-Sarasratl! 

K. CIlAT'Ct IPAPHYA YA, 

Allahabau, Secretary, Editorial Board, 

I5th September, I0d7. Uaiigaiiatha Jha Commemoration 

Volume. 
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gfaflJl^TT 

^fiTl^TTfq' ?T^:ta q^T'^: q?:qj 

qT=qT m qRqraq5ifqq55t qpr^rqt 

JifrifTsi ^fJiTqq^qf^g'qf f?r?iRciT qqs5ffqji?il 
fq?ii|q'q5f!fq^?TfiT^ qR=qr?2rqi<2Ti5^ 
sqcq^^ =q ?rq^?r^?3f^r q^ic-^Ri?^?:T^i?^T: i 
?Tlq!5[; arl'r^rqqV^rq^rs'iTTr^ iflqT^jqnjrt n^i- 
flqr^q’ :a?:w^TT^q^ 5ftr%§q, irk 
¥rijqr?q:^rfT vrqeit qq'qffcr 

f^q- e»=qiETT?q:i 
^I!?JTW| 5'^^'TT ^T5r?IT ^T5TT«n 
qfe^fw irrq^ ii^ii 

qi?:i?jre)fq!jqfq-?n5i^ 

?qiqtdfq5fiq’Trfii«:qTqq): i 



II II 

firf^^ 5TI fci?;cTi5rRT?»3 

firaTRIT I 

^r^Ts?; iq5RrfeTf^3?sT^tScq5{TfR^ n?n 
g^T^Tt ^T^qf qq^'^=qq; ert^fTirqf^qqT 5^"t 
?:iqTfq^^Bf5iRTvr; ^rerr%q1:qT-a^=q i 

^T«qt?TT % 

^Rqi?(ifir^;RR'^d ?Tr%crd ?tt 

qsf ^spfqwlTRrq^qT Rc3qq'3^1cq;|: 

?5ITaTqT^^^^i fqltqf^pt ^^RqwsTT gjurq; i 

^'tqwqri'j; 5q?5rTs;qqtci^i:q: ii^ii 
^Rq^Trfq Jrirfqqj^^T ^^J- 
»Trq: ?Ttf?rRr^T«rqtsfq ^rq^sRqpqR^ w^fi: i 
w^ftfiT qr?rq5: qf<f%^: ?^l[qT^qrq^T ?qq 

v3 

JTWI^t«I3r): ^R??rar5?qT5s;i??iq' liyit 

TftTrRrrgq?i^ci?5rfR35iT; ^rif^cqqqqissq^if-. 
^?rRn^qqfq?:Tr5r?r<jiRl: qT!(=qT5«Tf%?5Tf^rR; i 
Rlit^lTtjpuiiRjjt: qr^f^r^iT \^Trf^ir- 

4?qTss?iT qw ll'^ll 

^':qT^=5q ^q:?qq!R5^?j ^^jftq;??5rsR5rcrT 

r “qTqFqq l 

qf iqrqfeq TqspWqqj 5c?qTq5?i 

sj? ISfrqR=q^?: q?Tf?f q5?^q fqqF^% ll^ll 


II 



qT5;=^T5«ii?Frfwfis?;Tfrfq r%5q<qTrr^lcf£rTq; i 

HT^T^ffT T>fJ?T ft qRqTR^l-^T5^: 

qjRIFT^^fqT^lWTHRVrqT^^ ?j05T'^ 11^11 

qqrftssft ^TJ!;qt 

SJoqtoRT-^ RTC^cTRclT 1 

f^sqr: fesqr R^cr^qRirnqR?;^: 

i«^ qWRT^RgQ^^T^ RT5T iram: iiq|i 
^qiiq; fR^JTqqi^: q5raqqfR|'4R^ 5ftfqq5W5pq?T^: 
q;tft=q5qtRTtR§?:Rnii^fqg^ 
^RTf«itqiR^I?:3racrTTf,^: !R=E‘q^KTs?Ti5:?it 
R5^ fq^5rf^ ^c^raJTRrqq'R -q^frqcsf URtcT ii'-’ji 
^RiqRs[cf\sR RgrR^tqT- 
Rr^TfftRi^qqfRlqfRrH'jqf: i 
ftai^sfq ^ R5f frg-Tri!j^?R 
qr^lqi^3:qra?5 i^isi^R^ir^on 

iRi'E^’sqT: 5i;^^=q ^f^nuR^^qisRissf^jT: 
^iTRRq^i^T ’)=T5?rf^w i 

5ris-'^?^i3fq qfgq5R[?:ffi^ 

ft fqqfq^’ 5T^5^qT?n?iqT: u??ii 
^qi^TR fqqTfqjR ^sqqj^Rtr^HqrsRRRi^ 

^Tg; ^qi^^^qigq f ^^I’sqq i 

fq^%!(j; ffifqqit 

Rt^iRR^^gq qR^t?q?% ftRftqqjiUii 

'RqRrfqq^R^ ^q5«q-qi-qfq?rr^^ 
S^tsqfKqiqqj-qrqqrRq-gqr qre^rgqrf : gq!t t 
q^rqq|jqq?q qRqq[gqTTqTS5«tq: 

5r?f[r%q fqqgg qtff ii 

^q3<rqqT^qq?rfq^5fqqqT;iT«qTq^, 
sqrqKqnqiq; TftqwTcft^, 


III 



U II 

JTfTiTd'rT‘‘5TrqTr^5T^rfffi3:qi?rt 
nfrg?rHr^H^:^5R!pi^?^sf¥R^;iq^ 
flTr%5tT «fl 

Titet tp^r^TinT?^ 1 
irrfiT’=^Trq'f^'5^«)^ ?:T5T?^^Tt 

Jfir^TST: S^RiRq^if^g^fra^stq^rTfff^ srq^ 11^1 1 
S?Frr5TT ^T^qf Jrqq^Hqr: ?TtqT^q?q^T gjft 
?:T5rf'l^?iqiTnTq': i 

Ri^Hrtqf ff %<5imft!i^Tisp5rT nt^rsq 
?;RqTqR5R^r?'^d qfg^d qf Tqq^qtsirqgqrtlRll 
q.q Iqjfq^fq^rqqqqx 

^snqiqwq^ fq^qfqg,qT ^^i^qviTSTT gqinj i 

^qT5R qrq^^q:, qr\ 

^qr-^cnsjqqt^^q; 11^1! 

«r^?ii5;nqq^q ^Rqqnfq nil- 

qtMq^Tq-q^sfq ^q;^SRH?*TR^ qc^q: l 
^qrqtqi ?TtqTirq?EF^T ?qq 

•o 

11^1) 

TftTTTRfgqq^ci^^fqsqj: ^Enft^qqqqissqqj; 
3T|qRTig'R^q?:rrqq'^qt: qT^qT^qfq^iTfqrq: i 
55fl?1'?ra3qfRf#: qfew ’^fiTrfqr- 
^^qiSS^IT i^qqq^qTfqqqft ^5I?q5T?q q^: ||m| 
^cq-ra'^^^q qu:?qqtR2qq s=^tft?:?5qrsf?qqr 
^^iTS^JcrqtfqjfO- qftvicr ^q|q q qr^^qq i 
nwTqiqfqq jq^qqq^p ?;5qiq?^ qrq^ 

^3? isqqi^q^^ q^fq ftqFq% ii^ii 


II 



qT3^=^T5?iFrrf^ft?;?:Tfjfq r%Ei(^£TfTrjft^q'T!^ i 
^J?t llT?f’5[f?r THTIT^ ft R5r ’lR2fTc2T^l-4T3l: 
ITmfR^^T?l^IRrt^Tq-T^,?«T'T^??T 1 1^1 1 

Rqrfrssft Rg’fj'T^^rKqTfe'^iR^ 

^oRtoRF^ ^?fqraq^ Rf^is^qaT i 
f^SRT: ftl^RT R3rHT=qRn^TqR§;^': 
q^TR^R3HI5IITrd ^TR ^r%f#T: llRlI 
fR?ITq^T^: qjfgqqfqg'Ri^r 5f!flrqn?r’=q?T^: 
q5if^=q?qt5?iT|RTt?:3ifiir^f^I^ ^fc ^’=iTT?ifri^: 

fRR fR^vTf^ ^Tc^raRraRR^i KqRiRcsf irq?q ii«ii 
^TRTqq^'tsR RfR^qr- 
’^■Rrqff^tTi^qq^RiRTJ^'^T: i 
RR RR^Sfq =R R5f ITR-qilJiTIR 
RT=qiq3?RTTqf%^g ?q^T I^TSRRR iI?oll 
?TRg5SRT; ^?QniIR3[:?RTSRTSSf?lT: 

?;TRRRR?5?it ^55Tf%Rf! fR^>qqT^qTrI, 1 
Ri3:s5?<Ri3fq 

ff fwcjfflg ^TxfiRqJclTR^RT: l|?^|| 

qj^RHUTR ^5?R5=^:q;«ns?RqRi^ 

^rg: ^Ricg^qrgq f ^qg'^qis^jRg \ 

qgTT-dqi^lfqq fqfqqq: 

^ft^R-qq^qf-gq qRq§;?q?^ i;q?g'f|qq; ||?;?,ll 

iRqfqrfqqqTRq ^qg<?q-Ji[-qfq?rR^ 
i^qisqiqsF-qTqqrfqq-l^r qpiqfgqif ! sr!: i 
qi'Riqqlr^q^q q^qqqrgqjtqrssqq; 
qRF^sq fqqgt g'qMfeq, n 

qi;m^qTfqTq; 

^To^Rt 

cTqg^tqqrsqqfTfq^^TqqqTqr^qrq^, 
sqfq^qn^Tq; qyftfqql^? qt^raraW, 


III 



II sft II 

f^i^^i%?i[5rqTssTt^>sq-?:f{raTf^fcr^; i 
ntT^nsT^ f5rijRw::i5rq[^; ii?ii 

5Tl[?T??rtTr?i^TIitTqnTj5rn)TR5rru 
^^5T?zirs?TqciTi^d^%?:5f %s£i5|GiTs^rq-. i 

?:T5TTlr ipji 

! ?irTr^^g 5 rfiT=s^q^T»= 55 n^ ! 
f5R5Fip:r?f^^mfr??i??ft^ ! ii 

I l^l I 

?^3rTrHt^^fl3'3ifFl|cT 
^7^^?^frg!^TKT«T^ JTffTiT, I 

f¥ ? ‘^?r ^ciT Prf^wir’ li^ii 

'7R=^c?r?rTJT^s?1 qf?;<Tt5T i 

! HT=?ftsf^%f^2^5r% IIMI 
^iN^nr: 

51^., ?lTSTi%q^> 5P?Tr «Tt?T^T I 
m5F5=3n^fq' qR'^?»T^% 

?s?Ti?F%, ?:=^rtT'T5a^?i^ rt^rJi^ii 

^rrs^ir^ ^5r?:Tr?T^3sf|?i§;f^ft: 
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TflTTT^TT m 

iTT'^qr^RWra ^Tl^^iTciq; I Ml I 

'^?:r^q'f?r5C¥rR^lqf^=^r?r ^if qif|crr: i 

3qj)ft3[cr ^<KT?:i 5n=^q-£irft=E?n ^qr: i|c:ii 

??rTf«?q‘ ^Tn^rfq iT^iq^w. ^srl: i 

^Tfl^^TTSsrf^T^f;?: Q^^rf^Ffrlifri^^iT ^rt^r^r- 

^cj^scqjrfciTr; q?55rrlr^Ta': sriinf^ ^tI^cTt ii’J^h 

^^R^^?Trfq^tq5TT%q;T§?:nqtfqgTs?iTS!at^i 
^*qi?iTsgq^ q^ sf^q^qT^ir i 

f^^qflqq; q^qr^T^fisr^q’^T: fqq: 

^)TT7tT^q5jqq:TJTf?H3^ qt^T^j; qT^T^ IIUll 

q!?qf%; qfqqT<:qTsqfq^?:M^q!{T^qTs?q^ 
irq ^qgdftqrsfqfqs^T ^»=q?T?Tt 
f^^T^feq^Tsfq^^CqflqT: gqi: qqiqt 

q?q qqrfqqt gfir qqRr?^qq: gqiq, li??ii 
q^qfq^^sfq q|;fq qj^— 
^Tq?qq§;fqqTJTf^qgqT fq^pq^j; i 
gflJ^sgqTqrqqg^i^fq WR 
qtqiq qqRqqqt:qqjq)‘ q%5: ll?RII 
?lfq^g^¥fi^qTq^qqTqJS^?qTfqqqq?Sf. 

^T?qt ^?rq=qrqqRq^cq^qi3jTS?tqtq: i 
qqiT?^ qrqijqqxqqqq iiqq qqjft fqqq> 
qi^RTqgqt^fifqq 5fqqfj% ^rq^gql: ||?^i| 
^qjquqqqTq5qq^tqRqqT%; 
qtqtqTqqjqtRqTfqgi^t i5=l^qujqTfqq: I 
fq^qrl' fsqrqTq?^raqr^q>^qTqqTqlfqTriq; 
qr qtqrq; fqgq: qqrrqgg^ qfrf^qrqtstg q; i|?i^ii 
K. 
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f^r^^rTt^q-Sf ?r%i^JTf?^: eqf ; q^: i 
qpKTts^ ^fp^Tqgq^^^a'; 

qsTfrfq %fe il^^MI 

^t^TifirtTi g^qsft^rqTrrsrq^r- 
f%%qqqcq; 1 

ir^rf^^^5%^^Tsr^cT?^fq?:T%: 1 1 ? ^ 1 1 

?TqTqT R^qj gqq*. i 

m^qtcrqq; ii^'^ii 

^^rrq;TT^% i 

HUH 

f^qr^Rrfq qjRft^’lr qi?:cftqqqrqq: i 
fe^4?TR^! qjra^fqqf^iriRirfqq! ii 
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Professor Otto Strauss wrote to Dr. Jhti from 
Breslau ; — 

Dear Mahamahopadhy^a, 

It is this old and beautiful title among all you bear, 
with which I beg to address you on your 60th birthday. 
For you have been a real Upadhyaya to all of us who 
strive to understand the philosophical systems of ancient 
India. Without your works on Miniaihsa, Nyaya and 
Vedanta I could not have written the humble contributions 
which you perhaps know by name. You appear to me as 
the happy blend of the ancient Pandit with his depth of 
knowledge and of the modern scholar with his wide 
horizon. May God grant you many years to come in 
such a freshness that you may be able to continue your 
labour for the good of all who are approaching the jewels 
of ancient Indian thought. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Otto Strauss. 


From Sir George A. Grierson’s letter to the Secre- 
tary : — 

No one values Dr. Jha’s learning more than I do, or 
can be more grateful to him for what I have learnt from 
his writings, and I should consider it an honour and a 
privilege to have an opportunity of showing this by a 
contribution to the proposed volume. Unfortunately, 
however, owing to advanced age and failing eyesight I 
have been compelled to relinquish literary work and must 
therefore regretfully decline your invitation. 

IiX 



From the Right Honourable Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru ; — 

The tributes which have been paid to Dr. Ganga 
Nath Jha are none too high for his great intellectual 
gifts and his achievements in the domain of scholarship. 
O'f him it may truthfully be said that no graduate of the 
Allahabad University has done more for the advancement 
of learning than he, and no one has in recent years 
vindicated the claims of Indian scholarship among the 
learned societies of the world than the great Pandit who, 
combines in himself profound learning and deep reverence 
for our ancient culture and philosophy with a marvellous 
faculty for interpreting them to the modern world. His 
learning and his intimacy with everything that is best in 
our philosophy and culture is reflected in his daily life, 
his purity of character, the simplicity of his ways and his 
inveterate contempt for the advertising methods of 
modern life. His conservatism may try the patience of 
the present day reformer but it also extorts his admira- 
tion for its genuineness and sincerity. A great scholar 
and a fine gentleman, he has shed undying lustre upon the 
University of which he is the product and to the guidance 
and service of which he has dedicated years of ceaseless 
and fruitful activity. 


Tej Bahadur Sapru. 
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f^f^g^T^IT'-qT^nri ^TSTcflS^iT^n?!. ‘ II 

^^lsT«Tk— r-^5T'T^T5rf^^,v^qTfq 75 ;'^ 
q;;TofrqT 4 q^ 2 n 5 ? 5 ^T';^% ii 

’g^^q^rl'^qfrif^q^^qifyq;: a?!m: 1 "'via^Tsi’sraw; 1 


II 

? II 


II 

n II 

II 

^ II 

II 

V II 

II 

V, II 

II 

^ II 

II 

V5 II 

‘‘nqjTOw^i- 
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U^5{ ^3J5lf^5r?^fRIt II c; u 

«5Cr?lUW2T II 

srT=^p>Tsfq?r6TTs?^;'^ n -a li 

%f%rl^ II 

5or^c'T?Bte^Tf— ?:qf II ?o II 

•sftf^^WT 5IRT— U? II 

R^ cf— ?rmr UT^q ii ? ? il 

PS 3 Ucf flcft^j II 

3T~qp.r3?ir?3R?r^Ptf^flWt ¥qt^f^: sfifeJIT 11 ^-s II 

( q)RqT;utNfqfJf^qg[q^ ) 

?icq??n3i7f5B^' |r% ^ o3i^^thu??X II II 

qsT?i^fil5frs5TfR~?;uq3jrcf+3^: ii 

qq>Rq¥rTBT??5rNfTU:^ ii 11 

BTqT^^T-Trrr-uf^Hr-^jHf^jj^ H 

■3T5TfqBSgRiqT TBRq; sq^STT! I| ?'< H 

?8iT3;?T5;?Icrf€rfll5r_5qf5^:ErTf^f^;^fJsf3"l vttet: II 

3TTBT?3ir?T ^^ccf 1| H 

’3TT^RTf^5jWT— H 

ir^U3?;Tf^3jgr ^qjTu?^ H n 


I I ^rtqqr I I '^^ciiJiqV 

1 f: I ^q^?i4|5i^T: | 'S'3Tg^'|[sfq tRq ar!lIo^OTTO|'?Jnisn;i | 



qo g#;i[si|Tr ] I 13 


vffrrgfcqf f^r^f jrTf; 


11 


Err^^ferNJTT?irg^T?rrtfzr crqr; 

II 

?q 

II 

'3T'Tfti^^^5i^5ri?Rr— lrpB'ivgic[r.^cjT-fT?:Tq^5rT(i; 


11 


f^Tcirrfgcqf^^r^ar— ¥rr5rf^#%f??rffiq'h=!i: 

II 


II 

^cT^T WlfrJ? 


11 


3Tcrcr|Er^ 

11 

^ 0 

II 

g?Si5?P^f< =!? 


11 


■STf^ f^^^T^TTSSqr^Trl ^%cT^wg5qq-f^|^ 

11 

R? 

II 

^n?:ql^q55'irT5T g;f?qrf^^?sfrgc^rq: 


11 


qrw =q oqi3r|g^ 

II 

V5 
\ \ 

II 

?:Rfgr?q5rif^rqq®rf grq ^siifqjn^vgq^q %f%rr;^ 


11 


??Tg qc?q?r?f»ir'^fTpqq> ipRr: 

11 


11 



11 


spiq^jT^rq f^qfcfr m fj^r^srrfqq? 

11 

R^ 

II 

’iq^8Tif^?Rgs^TW m%i 


11 


|if ?qrRrfJi ;?r-rr n'm: 'Ji 

11 

^'< 

II 

3Tf5%sT[rq^ni^?; 


11 


^«TTfqfg =qTJ^ 

11 

“.'i 

II 

ftrsTgr^sq^Rr"'— 


II 


•giqccT^^vifgf Tpq gqjq 

11 

Vs 

II 

5c^r^r sfrq ^fR 


11 


qiRt ^5'^RT '4t^5R f%5eqqts|q% 

11 

"Dy 

\ 

II 

=Er §tr> RqR% Rlicf; 


II 


3'7rq^R’=i:^ vtr: istt^TtR:?!: 

11 


II 

ISlTf^STRrqqt^cTl fqgiRt ^•. 


II 



'^^^?tgR«?ng*n{^trri \ fiarw ??ist^0T 

stra^tPlpjrig'ipjr^cttR i i f^P3r« 

I 
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w5fT 11 

^?nf??¥lIcn5a[t3¥tTEn^^ u v, II 

^arr^q'^^; 5rE??rcit II 

5rf%^T=nT^ il ll 

jqrTeft^ar^g Ell sgfll ^fI E cT=?>gflf?^: II 

cfrEff^E; II 1 1 

ET^pfif II 

^nflVTTE;, eI E?E?IsET II "k)^ II 

( ?f?i5?j^r?:'JrR?:q'0[fl[) 

55T7T?i‘^?rraFEf Ef^cTT EfiEi cf,55^l|§q: il 

ET ?5ra?^T e?e?I’^ ^ e ^^^4] ii ii 

( ^lo^'T^lgfE^FEEq: ) 

m f^ETg: ^If^EgEE^gqEl^IElI, II 

fltfl^EET'Tl?!^ II t| 

-O 

( ^To?}^^fs(^,qDfq ) 

>^5^ flD'EE ET E^EEEEE, ^ERiEfTE 11 

:?FEfETfl^— fEr^WETflfE 5EfE' ll 1| 

SWI § 3CT>— "tJcrsEf-E' Me ?lrj; II 

MeeMM SEfE 11 11 

<• 

E^raElxTEfEfl’^ E^RER^E g^lE E: || 

fE3T^t5Eq=EqR15?EE?ETETEEEEl 11 11 

SET «EfE^flEr%E— ET=^ET E^^OTPJ^^t II 

•Slf^ElTJE: flEf|raFEE^ET=?ESr l| || 

’^REJFTE^frfi I ’ SWWE: 1 msRBIiq ‘W^EI* ^ifq'TEq; I 
fsqM^n iM Elf|!?r!I«?IfqTtl5r5ET|EE|EE>lETf^E^^5qqTET 
«RET|tE ETTSfl I 



qo ] ^T%sr?ftfrraT 1 



is 



II 


’3Tq'dSr3T?3fiT5t?lf^— ^T-^^?Tr ^ ?Trf: ^Rffliq-, 

u 

V? 

II 

ITSfJT: 


11 


^■^^isfitTtS'r^iq-?;: 

H 


II 

^cr?:T^5^^^7 3rr=E2f%s-q'fq: 


II 



H 


11 

^T^IT’f'^cf ^ T|nft— •■(55l5?T^g?3T ^ 


11 


HTTTfnmJJ 

ff 


II 

?j-c^T 52T?3T JTsfr^’- ^Tf^n 


II 


53J^?T'' 5^riI?rJT 

11 

yx 

11 

ri??rT?ci?;sr^RT f^??ri5 5fT=E^f5rOTnr 


11 


JTTfcf'cfl^I^S^JnrRf 

11 


II 

( RT^Tf ) 




Rfcn3'Tqr’=¥ii^. ?5rn5^5rT'?>?Tc5f?rsTiw 


II 


JTTf^ 

11 


II 



11 


isictR, 5rTg 

11 

y^ 

'll 

^ir5r?!ggT£rq'T^ N;?I%;^qTfRcTl'^ aStT 


II 

• 

cjrctr%f%^fq ^ =^TtT 

11 

y-i 

II 

5J[f^=siRT%fe‘+^Tf 


II 


■arg^TTfrTrf^'' sr^PT^f^gq, 

II 

V.C 

11 

?T?TOSJT'T%‘^— |fl>: 


II 



II 

x? 

11 

q^^T^crnfq;=^;^T— =qieTS8lf?nR21I ^I??TTg 


11 


^?ST g?iTSR5Jr^fTT?ra: 

II 

V( 

II 

’;{g)«RTStngrit§: 1 ^fq^qtTT jaoqq^t 

: 1 *nfnvf5^q i "'g^fq Hnw«iwi- 
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11 


3TIFf^Ct?f 

II 


11 

itfht 


11 


qftqT2W??!t f^5TT 

II 


11 

l^^fr’ nrfr ^f qr^mf=^r fw'^r 


II 


^rrstgcrf =Er|5Tr s?Ti§;q-c3rqt^ 

II 

n 

II 

!TT-5?Tg’'rfraf^?rt''^ mfT 


11 


■3Trg 3 30 [Tg^rRT?i: Tw"^] o^cr^lq- ^pfif^rsT 

II 


II 

t?-4qfrTiTR'^r Efft q^'TT gqici^: 


II 


RT^ra't 5n^^f«r ?g.5 

II 

'i^ 

11 



11 


'3^I^?TT ^OTT^ fTTg^cqYsrJireTqT^'^T; 

II 

'i^ 

11 

?TT5^IH: =qTSTH 2l^?inrT’T.JrT~'^TTt 


II 



II 

'<•£ 

11 

<1^? ^S55t ^?5?:?rT?rT ^air 5rgf^ 


II 


^S?TSJlxr?TJ ?g^2lT gofl 

II 

^0 

II 

=^ri^ 


11 


'STTl'T^^I^'t W 30 n; eR?C2Ii; 

II 


II 



II 



11 


II 

^sgmirg^yrT! 


11 


nrq^ i%fEr!^n '3Trq ^f^cir. 

II 


II 



11 


<Sf?g¥iFr: ^«}T— 

II 


11 

^i^^ii?iT5r ci?2jTfJ3; 


II 



i i "^^ursn- 

I I ''^aTE?jT ningV^qqsjty^RJii; l l ^JTinRT- 

f^vt! t '^s^TOSfRaijfafW: 1 i 



tfo i ( 

?TraT5rnff^^''?T^ fe'^T cI5T^2ITcI?IT=En^'’i’ 

sRi5?i g;=rf^KrT 

( ^TOl^Wtl, ) 

^r^T— TTtf%??T35r^T5^5teg 

fcf^KiT; 

T?n«l’ -g'EH^ ^^ilrl^ 




52=i<Sr5'iv^’Sfe^ 




1 *? 

II ^'i II 

II 

II II 

II 

11 II 

II 

II e.c: II 

11 

11 11 




Jir^rr f«r?TtT^3rt «ft^^i[^?:^PraTq^ii 
rififiisTsrJT}?T4f5r'^-^>52i f^=^l ii 

jrsi%?rtT?rTqri!^T=R^ 

f^?5r^or I ^ 3fK?Tf^ Of^^wfitsfi^rj 

'rmt 'fiqrat lf^ g^qieiT iffcT^n^raiq^ i 'Rin- 

qjTr^i ?T^?:i^rJiW5f^r i ^ u^ra- 

«r^n^ ?is9[T^^i-^jts4sr^?R i 

^ »%► 
f^iPr ^irsc^i^r 

f%g^ I 1 ?IT- 

^T5rf% 1 

i0 ^ ^t^TR^i3RT?:s75r^roMT 

^NrfrlTi; i ^f^Jsr f^T 

f^(?nf^fiT I ?i5r Jaf^ s^j^r- 

SK*=irT^^^Tf?3^^WlW ?T®^Tjn^ ^ 1 

=in4jr^ ^T^ratfci i =q:^or^T==^ssfj ti5r 

^RsntT. ^T7T?<r 

^ I ^TTcT^ yT'a^Rqf^W I ?T^ wg I ^nf^S’s^'^ 
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qr ftfci sRic^rTTf^; i 

q:5r I 

5[^^lf??T^I?I,“^q['Tf^i^d^Trl^l ?l«TTf^,I^^5^MTqTIRRUT^T'Tf^»T^ 

ll^^'TFr ^=1 HR 5rf^q=i^ 1 ’3 T?t: 

fn^^affTTfcT sri^'u^- 

^rirti^sr i uftfi^rTgT^^f'^T^T^T fM^'4 i 

I <3Tqt 3 I ^t^cfSTTf^TI^ 

^7TWTU5^4t2;sr?:^%?(mT|jT 5^^ IT I <3TgM?r?3 

^<!iTU5|v4tsfir 1 u =5rm^{ u4 ^srcnTT^fiT^r ^uT^ir^ 1 

sriT i ctstt i 4 

v:5T^^^ 5ri^s':?iqT:^jr ^rlq- -^r^rt ^rq-cftf^ n 

^af?T: ^rifwrg^ w ff gsrr i ifT%^^T- 

f^?i> ^[’^Tus^g ^4’3?Tr<7 wi ?T '^rRTf^q^fq?:?^ 

irf^r sq^'tiTRSR^q I jt^ 

'3'TR?Tf^jaT5?4tvTq?T45PT?:'E^r^^Tl^5Rtqrqi:.f^f^ 4t?q)HTq^TT:r:rff. 

i =q T+q; ^sf+q>s8fq)4r ^g 

Tftcrr'E^uwtuH? i;2T »TiqTusqv?T>sfq gftjq: 
•VTU^TT^I? 1 ^t'-O^^TT ^ ^ ’7t?:5r?t^^U>sPr 1 ^‘J.-3T{ 

?Ts^4:q| ?f?3iT«TT^ ^ ^g frtiflqfqcrft 

?fT?^[IUs?^Tg^R^^g ^»=q?it I Hnqqr^er 5rff%- 

f^TgTqTW5RX^i^4^4t ?t % %5r^i->^5^Tri_ i i 

g^TRiU ^s^rRTcqT^qjTftsET; l 'STct msf 

^3?TS?f ^20rT5r?T^^;?5ft giT: ^Tpr— ^fcT ^Is^T^r^i^T^q^IU- 
I I ^¥rc(f^ fl; 

5i^f%?!iT%®i^ r't4?i?JrsrrugyuT^4t'<q; t ^isu ^q;??iTfcr 

5^wt^ ic3qq5raT;^qf^ =qgT 1 i:iT:f^?qTf^?sT% 
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<To ] 


5Fq5ffUff?T rI5l ^ 

^sq-^r^OT^TTat^r ^Cftift^TcTUTr^silfe l ^ISJt ff ^T^t, ^T33f 

i7?fi3[, ^Tsggl: 'Tsg^ 5^3TTf^f^^^5rfftJTo2T5rfT^cr: EFT5?i^5??jrT^ 
^T^^'T^T^TRTTrifoT^^^ I 2 ?r? =^ ^T55?fiTc??T^5?rerfR^: 
?T^TSfq ^135jqi?q'T=E?T qwrer 

ff«TT srqlqiq;^ i rrjf i 5PTo?i.-^:qJTft?qT?j^5B- 

5r«ftnT5^r?:^?5^5T ^rTJTT ^^rt^r^'t i 'STct 
flii!r?fT5?5rrcTqrT?^?T5?^5r^-^r55(?^ i ^fsrr ^srwf- 

?qts5f5BT^T; ^T^sif^^cf r%^cr^fT^??iTfq 5r|^- 

f 4'?45r ^!«iT?}4s5r^:^?ST?;i ^T5?7q^ i 

4 ^ fri:f^'-^l: ^5?T^^RI 3T4T5t5PT?:TSf I :?l5?15f^RR3Ter?I- 
5Fr^T3£rT^rT?4ts4fr^S^?^: ^F5?TTr5Tf4r-ff 'STKrT^^fiKTsftqTfr^^flsI 
STTQqft^Tcf t^yf^ufifflay ST^HTOq^^f 1 ^srT^f^PT^vqtSt^f^fgqTrra^TT: 

StItR; 1 '3TSTraq5KT5? ^?T^?q5qRcl^T f|f^51F I ^T^f^qsqRr 

vriP^nTp?ji'TRwr^Tsq|r^qE;qq5T^^: i w?i['<iTfiTsr 
^'tq^3??l4tfTT^iT^^: 1 ^'TqiT ^ ^?SIWT^^Hn?cl45?fcT l ^tWT 

qw^srq^'jrprif%^i5?ROT'44qg?^?^it^: i 

5rr^q^?T?T: I ?r 8 TT ^FT f.Riq' f^fiT ^ qfFf^?m31FfrErnT^4 |?^I5fF7JTT- 

^i?3qwqfTfifi%eT5iT^an ’^4; rnTTR^TF^^F^srif?: i !gTs^3Tqi%qF?- 

4tqqiT ^ir»i^^ar^flF5FVq>iyrf 5FT i jr^T^^iRciTsrri: 
i^^HT %er^^af;TF%rqcrr4RTqjT^fiT^ 

srf^vnf^r i ?iRn4:, 

^ l^^nqn^Rfi 4 ?f sfir \ 

^^qSTTC^qqri^qn^F^FT^! I ^ST^iRTI^r ^ 551 ^?!?^??^ 
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I ^ fJT^sTfri^^TtPT 

cT^Rv , 1 3T%tu^^?R>sPi v^cnfi;q?:T¥(^ i 

^q^Tsq Rgi^cr; ii arf^qq; qd 

!0#^qqT5rf orqf^sqi'^^U ' i ^3 ’ErT'q^fir^qq 

;5{TqT^?.q qqqf^qf^f^ f^^qq ^ gsTT ^T q3?qf^q q^TTf^q 

qqqqsqqfT i ^femq^rfjqtsq^cqq iaiq4?q ftqqfr q4qf^qcqT¥TTqT?r 
q^^q5rgqnR>qqqqr; ^fiqfqgwcqq^q f^qfl ‘^^’-q^qT?T?f, 

q %q^ 57Tfq f^rqRq^pffq^q^qqt fqqffqqtq I qi^rgSTWig- 
q^raqrar?^ fq qfe^pqirj ii icqiqiq-qqT^^q^ ^qqiq- 

qrrsluq i ^?qqT qqj q;qf%^^iq?=q^q qqift: ^^qq qtq?q qiqq^^qTq^ i 
q?q^wqrcqnr %fqqtq qqfsqiffl qlq'tqi^q q^TJ I «rg?5qq^qq 
?f^?ffqi5rqiT:qqT ii ^Tqf4?q iqiqT^tqq 5qi??qT5q>PTq: 

qi^qicqgqiqiqq ^ q qrq: I ^qqq^q ^T?:^qTgq>f^iqf^q>fhq>qqr?I- 

qqiqmqqi ^n?qq '^?q^'tqqi¥q5r?|qTgqqf^^?r sqf^q^T- 
q?qqi^ qq'iqqiq^q^qrqi’giqT ‘^quT'qr^^qqp ^q^qtqsql^iT- 
^qfqqf%: qqqqrqiqiqrq^qfuq^qrgqiqq^rq f^^Tiqq'lqq^ I 

•si^tqjTq^q^q^Tqsr ^^i^q^Tq^q ^qfqgq^rq ^r^ofgTfiq^ i 
-qqT^;-qqqT^q^ qq^q qqqpqq^sfq q?q q?T?HTqT^'3rq;^jwrqg^. 
cqTTTTqqr =qTqf%qqf^ i 'Stqif^f qr^rqg^qqqq^q ?TTqf4gq^f^ 
1 qq ^iqfq ’jqqq,qqqf^q?qfqf^5arqq qriT qqi ^ 
qqq^qiqiq^q l^q'‘^qq!f^qqTq^q i 'BT^i^g^cqf^qiqaitqj^qqfKr- 
I q^i^qqg^q^qfqqiqiqq q^qf^qfqi^^q ?qi^q 
q q?q ^q^qqqfq qqifq %q?T5rqRq | 

^sf^qfe^Qiqq'tqqi^qTqfttSQ’q^q'iq^qfq qiqi^q^q^j^ qT|: I 

qs'Sq^S’qfq^qq ’iM^qiftgqq^^qTS^q^qqq ^q^^qifiRflrqsfir 
pt ’^qqq^qq^q q^t-q^ 1 qq =q ’^qT^qlqiaffTqq I^qqjqTq; 1 
ir%§[Tqfe5,q^>qT?Tqqra qq, qqq% ,f^ 

r 
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^1: JTg^'TifsrsT^Hwrq 

^ ’TT^cqsr ^sTfrwicr t^r: ^^riri 1 sfr 

^ nftrsTJrrai'rl f%^%cr |^g=?^cr 

oZff^^rwRiJfT^r 1 

g’TJira^R 1 5Bim- 

53q<iifi'iqq«i^(^r ■siT’j-qi^T: 1 nrftq JT^iq 

qiqTtRRfl^TR^^: ^lR3;2iq?fR?fiqflRRT m ?iR^?s|^ 

?f I ^51% j^^RRq-f^ESf^— cfDjJl^q |TRTR5{;cq'r=?.gJ5^crRqc2fT- 

31iqJIIRT5(q;R?^t«JT5f5ERcqRTqfR: I ^s^TcfqjRRR RR¥iqT?qmiq: 1 

=qR?i«Tf^q5T^} 1 wdrt??i f ftrt 
^rqif^€«T«rR^7iqfiT5R?Tqt??rTf? f^liqor?R 5q4q^??iT^,qsr 'qiRisen- 

I ai^c«i fRiV 

3 ^ qnfji, qoi^c^JlIf qw’?ra*^: ’^«Rq’[R^q, 

qcj xf qnrsiTt?TTR^i8rRT5rifTirq?jR2T HTqffJTsI ^RTR?: I 

RiiTfR‘^qq<f5'Tr?if^f^^irqEq=^WTlfr, 
I -sTw qq ^ef^iwr- 

^ii^^qcrtj[f(q§SW55f^fHfe I SJT “^R- 

Fcrqszjfg^spiff nqq fRT^ =q JT ^qs I ^=?t;isq- 

q5^T3i^TR?i^qiR^^?RT5qTHR^Tf^5?jifRi^?cr^^q 1 q^fJirRT 

^ fqk’T: 11 ^Rif^- 

gq?n5ii enqRSTRf^^^’^ enq^qRlRqjR^tq^iRT ^f^jeR'tRfr* 

5i^RRf5rDff^Hj '?5f'?fi^'?’^sRiQiq5R<q^5f^qT^f^fiT 1 

t % ^ci; 

^-4 ii ^ q?i4=!iW<^- 
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^ ^sfif 

H^criftTO^T^ I ■3T?qg=^^5T?T?^5r ?f TTIT'f^: II U??T?f?;i- 

n \ trggf^ fst^nri- 

1 ^T^cffET^'T^TT^'t^^ f ?r UT^g*?^- 
<g^?IRSfq' ^Tf^^Tf^^c^RHI^IU^Ssl^ST ^IMfl ^ 'BPSig'T'Tf^; I 

ur-u^ ^^I5T s3if^^5fiT^Tf2p^g'??iT?TtRU5r^5r^l^?T- 

?'Tg5fT%'TxSl4' g;?3c5(??IT4N^?JlT4 ==r I sqf^- 
f^lc'SIT^T^Sfq %^ 

gjqtsfq 'irq I qq5?;%ciq li ^^qt- 

?r3qqT?q^g ^^j^q^uqi^RisqTfRqftfju# f^uqorfu^qfq 

g?Tq;fqf3 f^qj^i 

qfu®?iqq?;5rq?rTq^Tqug gi?< qiqqT^Tq^^Rqjgq^rra^f^* 

Hcf^ qTqt^qgi q^ qi^qT^Tq^^R^' uts?:?? i 

^quT^q^ UTS!!q?qq|;^#3qTqqT%?qjRq5^qu i 

?fRT^n qq^qif^ sFqr^Rffe^s^qj: i uu 

11 qiqq\q qq ^ 

.^=gnrif^qTfR: 1 ^qfq qnqtqqi gqfuTf^q qiqq; gqfut: 
qTqq;TqTqu;^'TqqTqT ^Uqq Ir^fq ff qT=Eqg | qj^ qjq^y. 

qTSul u)mt ^iqq q^Ts:^qq>qRqRq5tqiR^TfiqT srqi- 
qru,l ^f^mqqiq^qu UTST^Uq fg^qwlqSTTcftq 

q^qq upq ^'^II5^F^q5f^^f^ qr^qq^ I qqt^qtqq'tq- 

^;qaft^^^qq;5qqqT gKtqf^qqqi^t^Tqtiuqrfq i 

■siq^qqqqqg, uT?^q qiqqrqiq^^T^^f^^qq qiqqrqTq^^Rq) 
^qKfqfq q^UqT^r^etss?: qiftqif^qjqniqlq- ^l^q :nqq‘. l 
^q?l?q?q ?f^lfq?r?iqT q q^ T^f^gq^tl^qT!=qfq^^^?;fqfq ^qjsq^ I 
51^orqqinri«Tf f^SRqjqiq^q qisq 



i?a vfprgifri^ ] 2h 

H ?N: i ci^T R 

fjjciRci^if^cifRcff^ifn Jr5!jTrNf?«T^i!eT?35^?^ 

fgr^Tvn^ qtHfqrf^ ^ ^.^ ^rgs^ii: i Jilftsr 

^ISRT^^snTfgq^^R^cSniT^qT^qJTqcSrmRSfq sR^ir- 

?^?cn 1 si^fril 

q?qT 5rT^qi^fq?^T?;^?^Tq?rra5pR?iiqf^: i q =qgTqf%: i 
qqt'Tt^?q:or^qR^T5fq)Tf^%: HtW^Ic^TrlLI q>. 

^itggRiTt i 

•3i?T ‘?15lIcWHrq0nS5fe?^lSrH?5PR?^15itqni- 

5I«Pl^5qq:i ^qURlf^GjiT =q §5[ ^qqraqifqqscq-mfeqtfqqj^ll- 
2^15?itrnq5?5nq?i^^^qft qsqi: 1 qfTiqsqpdr- 

qi^iq':q^m! i q^r: q?i'i^ qr =qq?q;ifel^iqflH- 

ctfs^T^T ^qqf?i^Trqq;?at?^3ri3,q1fii5p^5i^i^si-«qimqq m^v 

qfqqT^^q^ I gf^^crqjTrqJI^qcft- 

^iE^?ci^qqiraq>R# i ^k =q ^qq^qsRRg^qqRtf^ 

sT^oTRTfprf^^i^^ 1 ^^'T5fR5r qiftqTNqj^ns^T:, n =qT«?i^RiHT, 

^3 qi^^^lqqfi^Rsfq q;qi^T 

?r 3 ft 2 r f^qi f^rqq i viRoft fqqi(%q?r q^- 

, R^q^r^|qjTR*J§i i qsqiiq =qji- 

?q>iRR ^i?Tqiqni?iq2i: q<)|R # R =q i qjqq^cr 
?fT^R?Tqor ^ii%- 

RR ’^^ qrfiq^ ^ ^qq?T>q?rT- 

5T^5RR 15?^ fqqqiTT<H^ qi^rfirf^ rstr: i =q 
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^UOft^UTS^^r^^T 

f^?;T5iT^Tf^52jTfk; ^5r ^rs^Tnu w sT^for^r 'j^rfuV 

ifir ^ 1 rif^f^^r u m- 

Tjf|q?ei^rfer: I qsf =^ w I 

|V ^ -itirT fkr^m I «JwH>'TUR>’T^2fUT!?RaTEIufqUT- 

I iRT ^ S^ft^qTOTI- 

^v^\^ ^q?i^ 1 =q ^fRq^iT UTnuuT , 

gR'tqqi {q%RT q=qi^!fTfqq^ra i q^g^^^q^r- 

?qq3T^qf^^^F^q^=qi5^^q i q5f5[q^qT2§^l’srq i <3 i?t q^r 

“iRif^qsT T?i5rrq?ii =q u ^fi?iT i vqfq^qlt^^q^^u^sng” 
|cg?f5Uf^2^: I 'ST^qr '3?TOTf^ 3 ^13 ?«f^S ?5?icr i^qqTsfTqqiuf^qi 
“BT I 

UT5#^ ^fR?g •jqhqTfTR^ fimlq g^qui^qr i ?isjt, 
9TtR^R?r =qgf^^?: u^i ?jt i 3^51 

qtfu5fiUR^qTgq¥Ti^\qlfq5FRuq^if^5iqg;u’5qTqi)qm^wqs> 

*s ‘ 

sqiqR sflq: ! qquuqg^iqfq^^qqj^ ^^;ft- 
fqi5iTu^^uif^?F=qgR^-qi^¥Rq5^’JiqigqqmqTgi^5qTqRm> q' 1 % 

w¥: I uvF’iqqFii 3i?r 4r?;^4q5rsRqTqrq 5i^nn 

nit^ 1 h\ gqUTq^R^q^ q\^ fq^q 

tr^ qsssqi: 1 ^'^sfq uq ^5 RT fqqfq?^^^ 1 qvqqq^q;^!?^ 
q*TT 11 ^Rq q^T^q^qif^5Tq;uqqf^q)fTiqi;fii^^?jTg^- 
sqiqR ifq q¥: 1 R-^Q^fuR^r 

'q'^f^^fq^UR^3jq^3iq;^|r^fqf^^ 3nf^RR?lT- 

1 uura rqf^RUTfi«Rq)^??»jru?ig g 'q-5:q^^qi8?UT?^qfqfuR 



mmir^5T^cq'¥fTiT f%?fr jt ^T5;n4??T 
I I 5?rg 

snTO't^r: i ci??t 

^frT!?2rf5Tf^ i 3 t<t^ g =^rp^!Ti%?T>- 
fJT^^TS5[37ig?TtfJT^^Tf^5f I 

i^^spr rr I ?rT?TT4?rtw^T?5r^r?t^5Fr?§ l 

575JTf?5r^r^>^si^ ^ l iTT^eftf QiT^g:^’=^TR ^vrsrfq ^ 

5rr':f^r^'tc?i5r ^^RRsfq 

^^OTT 1 'J^q^??!!- 

■^qws:q5f^?% II 

II II 


-^r< K_S!e-.S£>-i-'- 




( fr5TiT^<n«^R: 'TO »Trog[T^, 51^3?*?; ) 

?r5ri|^ ^?iTTf ^'rfq'^^rmTcHsficsris’JrT^tJif f^i^^icq'TTFfi^'JT 

TT f^’-'^fr,, ^ Tft^rra^^- 

inf^Tn^q^TTTf^; i cr^rif^— q^c<?%^Rot 
^fTT^rf^, ?r*ir JTT^jrRr^'tf^r TTsrRf, m ^rij'T'T^r 

I § f5ti:5r?i5r?5rr?^?i?5:'T?fJT ^q^Tcsn^u^riw ^s^Rgr^Ht- 

TTlf^ TTflTTini^ =^ ^T I 

=ER5r. ‘^ngu'Ri^ j^rg^cTTii.’ ^RTfq- 

^fRT¥!TT= 5 ; mg^TTTJfRfiR^^^^WTgr H gfofgrTi^i^; 1 

cIsTifl; «f;fkr^?B?TTf^^5 f^lf^^:, ^Ri^'tRT 

TTT^WTTT ^TRqrflf: ^rf^qsq^sfiTTTT ^nge^tfiTTlR^Jn- 
grRTf^JTWT^EF^ 1 ?T«rT ^1353- 

?T!Tir^^ ^5[TTT^5rT3^T^RRf^rrR'4TTf ^®TT 5nf%^«T=^?T 

arrg^n^^i^^n^fnf^^^r ?r?Tn^ =qR 3 TT#^R’f*i^ ^ 13 ^- 
T7tJTt5'T5TtT5rTTTf^«^f^^^ ^R, 

^o%?i ^ ^Pr ?T»n 

Won ^5fTftf{f ^ ^RarT5'TTf^5[lT^^ 
gpnf^f^f^gr ^ iiig ' fficgrTf^qTTf’JTT ^ 1 ;^% ?ni,i ?f*iT'^ 

^i 3 ^RtnT iiRTnl’jR't^nqm 
^ 0 [lfiR^T^T JT cp'TT^^T: j 
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«U^T5|;TUTf^^§^7T'^5R?^Erq[ I 5.af I <3?^ psr 3U?rft??^qi 

5rt'??5T uiTEto^JT l 

?ru5fiT^T^or ‘s2iTf^TrTsrra ?ts??3t’ i 

Eff^lf^Tf^JJTSf^T TOf|?£TTE,’ ('i-Et-?-?-?<;) 
fEc?}c5f I 

?f«TTr ?;— fK ^s^isi 

5roTU^T?ff^T:, srniT?IT ^ IsT^f =gorS^T^P4Tf^?l 

u.?r H rE«^ri;3?q5rf^fiE?iET i ^kit fcr 

^«T =EtWUf^?lT 'T?;5r ^t^qESpffftlfe: t f%-f4^AcqT 5raf^^'T?U':?Tf^?Jf 

f^rirl,, ^«rT V q| ^^cr^Rif^JiT ?i?4f^!?E;fir^T ^gjir- 

?T(f?q^ Egqq', ^^tttTpt =q ^r^: sTtgerf 

?if%iif5 q?r TiTT% m =q qssjTT’ifAcr^if^i-^E q^qf qi qYq^Efqi^Ti 
?qirLi m ei^^qTrrq uf^q|^=qrf ^r^qg;?^|q> 

gi^qfq q qjqqfq ?iT5?qtq:^¥fqq;u^q^uT5?qtq^: q;T^q5u;qr?r,crci?Ti 
q}iiq?iTE^qT^ I qq q EqT^g^Ronfq ^rf^ql qq qqqu?Tifq ?g: i 
IT f^r^cjqRnf qns^qfqq^^Jlfq ^qiq I 

’ f%^q sRgqT5:qf uqifq^qE? qq ^if^qTquqjqfq: i qwq 
‘f^f^qutqq q^uT^^qjq arq^Tfw qtqqif^ ^qiqEiqsf^r ETq5[q- 
Tnqi^qtq^Tfq, qf| ^rq^qi q^iqi uqs^qwrqTrj; ‘qi^f qqq’ q^?q. 
5t^WT5qqf%^% =fqTq, l qq T^ f% q qr^fbrq)- 

fiifq qqq^qisgqqf^: i utq? f^§;iq ^rWqt utqqRi 

5fT^fqT^ qr ^iq , ^fqiq^tqRir^^qqq qi I 

f%q qq 5pq0[ qqrfqiqgEq^qq qsqoT q Eqf^, ^^q:T^- 
RT qpqf^qqqj^qiETqq qjinqqqT?;qTri^ qqi q q, 3 t ^ ^ 

?fir q^'q!’ qoTTqiqgqq'tqq qofqiqfqqq^^qsT^q qtq ^cq^qyf^t 
^q^qnq^*. 3n, q, sr ^fq q^T-q^^qjf^ ?q?:wTqfq:, 

qiq qWTqT fsqoffcf^^qif^q ^ ^igqTqT^rqqsf^ STUffgvTcflTT^ 
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q:|?j i >3T3^?TTtiJT^Ti?TTr’iw^^i' 

i ^cqt?iR5fj|5DfRf ^rorf^riTTR- 

RRq-=fl ^ 5fl!?J'TwfT RTf]^, ?r?TfTf^Rc5r ^rnji^f 

wl'4eaFHT'4RT?i 

?j5ri4t i ?I51T »Tra^^ 5R^?;q?ifmi^srq 
^if^g52Wfi'TR)'T5rJTrc{JBiRm:’ fra ^qg^q- ci-DTfcqrag.gii]; 1 qfsfq 

‘sTRT ^fSTT^'r RR?sf 

>3?^ R^r ^TTRr ^itifsiR^^cf fetqR q^i^iKun^T- 

^«T gR^gqq^gR^q; i qlsf sfofRR?^ Rit 
qfRcqRf;T^T?ff R=^rR2?W: I 

^5T q^R^cqiR^r?:: i 

■3T«f cTw^^rra; fl; nifra ^toR^iRT fesFct; i 
^roTRwRRR'T^ !3?q5rRaaRT ^ ^rvisra'tfg^^er.i 

?raT 5roTRRR^lR5R^5fq htotN fiTRrai^oqiqcficqng ^st 

w4 =^ fR gil^frafa i 

fi[|:qq}ra:_ 

‘^sfjfr: ? 7T^T^^RRr^5riatqT|fa i 

ifa ('j. Tft. ^^'l) srwf* 

faR=?R fiT^'Tfa ^asRTRH^raoiTgiiJT l 

crajT ?t: m: ^ ^WRorfag: asn ^ai?:^- 

gjR^'RR’jfraTfgRRisT^a ^ ^o[t: a«TT =^r jt 

, ^gwTR i 

' ' fif;=q crqiRRRgTR^^iTR^TTasfq ggT?:Rfag: aJ^r trg sirt. 
qtjftq:, ^Tf tsotrt aJTTTifjiTarra., RfigTrggsr^BRR^JTiiai i ^rori- 

at J^Ri^iR’iTftrq qqjRsflgr'TTfgJiT a«ii R i?.^t4gt^qRi^lfRor- 

Rt^’gfa, ^ ?rwT^^ a=af ^Ri'^Rai 

Rp^a i 
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ui?T=^; ?i?q ^^Icf- 

u 5(Dnf?if3Uerq^ 


f?N m ^jURWsfq 

fnfet ^ lfir53^sRwi^?,5i^Hui?rsflww!j;qi!? 

Ul’Ti?^ ci^cT (%g ^^ilr^, ^«IT 

sri'^^o^f 5-fVf-q;H ifa sfrqqiuqraRW ?uj2}8}t i 

qsf Uf: u^i ifir u-si-^i-^ if^r 

1 m\ '9?5iT q^qf^r 
g ‘^raefe’ 

f^^^afmim '3iq ^ I^k:, •• W‘. 

qiqt q?qfit f^qg:, fqquq:, f^qj uls^ f^qqcft, 

|5q|f^ftq^qi4R^lf^?ng'i5ltTam Ue^HTpR'JT’Tq^q^ q'q- 
pRwI^qwq- 'rqiqi q^^4qmig|qi3nftw?qtq 

q f^q5qi<T[l q^qqiq^^qqfeqR? q^Rf UTg-^q^q fl^ ^ 
1 m ^raisPu^t^rfe- 

^ ^ng qpqjr, M5ur¥l?f^lfe^q?qt 

'Mfq'iqiq; i r RRufe’ f3^^Ri?q^sr 

m% fii^^ lIRSqq; I 


q«n i^q^fjRqjK g'qsRff^?’ 

# qr f?Rf?qT SERTfqqi, sqiqJKqjTRq: | 

Sm ^ q^qWcmgS^URTri; ( , 

m ^ m ^>wyi^ i 

«f^ 2q ^snf^nr 



^0 nWgsctl^t ] 33 

^Iqqq qqT'qnr^Tff: q?q’ >J.cf q^HqTcT'T qi^^iq’ I ‘qWTgq;# 
qai q^iqwTgqfqTiT5FqftiT%:, q«n 'srfqq'il aqtf&gq’ ifg ‘qw: 
g^qt I 

q^:, g^qr q=f:§5fiT, q=!^??T% ggqr^Tir:, ggqt i\- 

ift q=?g5rft?qTf^<^^qT qgTqf fq^Tgggifqiqg ggqiqi qq^ 

qjqq -BTqjHq , qi 'fig. qTq'4' Tff ^Ipfi'fii- 

4f ^qjqqiqq, 'fitr^^grai^'^qi qq?i'fil4, oqiqqgfqq^ja'Tqt 
{^4r44S5qTg;q^ 314 nq qr^qqTqntcgxq^ | 3,4 nq cl=4iiqq- 

qs^qqiqiqTggqff^^q oqiqi?,aig^Tqr 3T4 qq qg.iqi^q'fiR; 

q4^t^: q^fcq q^F3c^.5q4 gqi qqsqfqqq?q| qq% 

qiq qTqqi^^fq’ qiqq q!?TqT5nigg4fqqqTqiqqi^ i qgfq 

qjs 'fidfq f4^i=4q|q flqiqq ‘qse^q qj^T’ g^qqrq 'm-qq^qjf^ 

'srgjqTqqfqqq'r qq^ qqjfq q^fq qqgT'f^qirq q qiqqqig^qq^, ^rq qq 
q:3 qqrq: fq[«?rq 1 qqqq X.W. 

gqq;, gqqt w:, m qiqq^qi^ggq^q qqm lf^ 

q g qq;qq?qrafei5Tq gqq?;R ifq 'fi?:of g^.q^iq^^q qife, qqqq;j5T%- 
qtq^ 55^^, ifq qjqq gqq?qTq?=4 qqq i q^;?g 
’qqra g q ^iq^q q^q'fiqq^qrq^, srq qq sqjqi^oy^g qq^T^ifiicqpq^ 
qiq t qq q ^fqiqiqTqq ggq^Tq-3qT?^4q?q fqfq?q q qjqftfq 
I q^qT'pq g q g^iq^Tq^^qfqfq fq?iq: i 

45 qqqiqg q gqq^iq-?qj^t^3=3q^, 4 ^ 4 
q^q qi qissggql qmRnrq-q^’JT ^ qorTqqq'fiqift'fi')^^ 

qftqrf^qqTigsq qq qiqq, qqi qqfqqqqiqifq^l^K- 

'jftqrf^^^Tssggoq ^\ 3 ^ 4^4 1 44^ ^ ^f^fi^qiqt qqrssgg^- 
fqqisgqqTqtqRirSRT qiqf q:^4, ^4 q ^fqjqiqTqqTqf RqjgV^si 
qqr tfqqsqTqqiqiqfq ■^iiqg^^Tqi^iggsqljgl^Rof^qifg. 
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^^Hrf^JTRTrr^ giTRWSRT I rlsiT ^ 

oRsi g^^Toii ^^[ct!=5?T 

STT^q' ! w^cfTEF^ ^T3<35T ^ 

SSWr^t^T^Of??! 3frT5;W^lJ?ll'T 'T^?g ^^T^TrlT k^- 

1 rl«nf^ STISI^ <37fqqT33qq?Unjfl^RWTIl^- 

f^?qir];, ^isiT =q qs?qt^RTOiT)T#qiri^ qstq'mRf^iaN =qq;T^qiri_ii 
q^qRqqJclT qf^ r§: iTfWR^ sqje S5 

?q qq?ft^R^qT q^sfq ^qin., ^qqq, fi =q ^4^, ^RtERKw; 

qjfk^^^ciT q^qiqqq, qq ?Tqq ‘qi^i fqisqfq^qqT’ 
‘qr^T qqT^qqq^qqq.’ v^qifq I m qq t^^qdsfq ^qi qq k^v 
qqf^^, q^q^sfq i^q^i qq^^q'tq M qqiq^q ^^ifqiqf^jfifq q 3 
^qqgt qqi^qfq, fei;Fq: 1 ^jq qq ‘qr 5 i§»m f^^qifq 'j^q qt I 
qqisf qftqtfq qw’ ^fq qTqWl^^PRT q'^qq^q ft.qTq>: qqjq: 

I qiqqr^ fes^lqq^q: ^q^q^, q^qfqqRTRf, qf^gt 
f?M q?:iqfqq^q q^sl^lq qg?qiq,i 

.^qi^q,, ‘q^;firai[iRiqiq qiq: ^WTfq ^rf??:’ (q^: \ \ q. ^) 

' (?iq ‘qiit Ifq^^:’ qT.?-?-?-n ifq q?qT sqiqq? I^qd fqtR- 

q^qis;q:) gsjT ‘qqt ^T '3iq^5qf| qiqt%^^ 3^Tf^Rn?^m- 

1 ^:’ (^q. ?? '3T. "i) 1 qqi ‘jRiqfq^iq^srq’ |R?Tf^q?!q 5r%^ 

ar^^q IRllf^qt; ^,qq fqqiw qq'^q^ ^fq q=Eq^, 5rqt 
qig^fq ?rq qtqt: qqqlqqq^qr^r gq-qt, q^q^q f^^iforq^ , qqt 
^arqiq'tqfqjfiqTq ^arql^qi^, ‘^ai;qTqaqf%qg|q'^q;,’ (fq;?;TqT. ^r. ?) 

^qtqqq f^.s:’ (q^qqiq,^. V) q^qq^T^iRl q^:|: I 
arq qq m\^ f^qifq ^ q^tlqijq q^qftfq q^’ ’i^raq^qi 
qq^iqqqt fqffgqt^qfqq'rqi 1 fqqgjq^ 

qnqqT^^qq ^artfqqTqtq^ltqR qqiqq q^iqf q;fqq; fq^oft; qsj^fq- 
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tjo ¥rm?n# ] 

5Tfq^:, ^'Tf%?^^'JTT?T qf>tffir 

qTf'T 3 

^ ?sis’:?T 5 q'Tr^:, 

gRopET^q^rrfi i cfWT=s_gf?: h^stt ^??sn'T^5Wcl 

^TSTi TT^??i3^:i'irsf^ HsPiit i ^rsitfk— 

ar?^ i 

^cfT VT ^?T^r; II 

5r?r[af 5 ^?t: 35 cTW rrt^^r?:: i 
^TTsrTfffevrT^ ^qr arTcirfJr ^gf^cirq', ii 

arqt ^—sfgiafT =^>f^cft f^Gt^oqfe^sqi" fssTTfriTT: l 

^\aw qsdfif w. II # ^ I 

q^TifiKtsf^—JT ?fiM!?q5cfT =q ir«i ^fc^n =q35’3: i 

c!^ wttK ^ 5 : ^?qT??T^s?ril n i 

?r?^qm5STTTicnf^?( ^ i q;T5q?T^5q?rmT- 

F?TTr^^>qqT?TT ?nTr«?TT»7i^rfl. 1 f%=q‘ aTT^^^f' 

Hrif^e?iT’?qRT; arFr qpc^qwfT =?rrq[xTRT?f^5rT 

5qTffi?^?r ^ ^fi^iTTRf ^qRR fff^TrqjfR ^ ^ ct^tt ^^< 1 - 
%?T q;3?ETf?^Tn=^q^T Ri?sriqR»7?rT- 

3 ^Rr^oT-ipijRTRRrf^cq^ ?t g RarRl^r^sE^q: qjcffssfgt:?^^, 
^^?;WR^qT 8 T^^ f^JTISSR^oqf ■3Tgqq?IRR?5Tf^Ttcn'f^f^ 

ai^rm vrffTrTftoTRT^M ^TtrfiiTicgq^^Trq^rTR: 

ft; q^RTqq^qRTai?R^?Rif^g;?Rivn#: ^afRifRyiif^ci- 
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«T?5ri NrT I 

?r TO=?rTSKqcr^Tl^ % ^TiTTrirq- II 

'C; 

?T;5J^53[ergIT^I I 

' vS 

to: li 

5rqT3^^§:'7fgf^i=^ciT5r^%: 'll: l 
^T%’:q-':^r?Tff5rT^^^N il 

‘^TpFTTfti 3df|^ 1 

^>?nt T;??r'?TeiTTJT’ ^jjsrq; ii 

^Tspi =^T^^?T 11 

3^%^ =ST ^ 1 

zrrs^jT^^TT^ ^ ??ft5iqt*5r3:: n 

|cr^ =c(T^ 1 

fl; I 

^ ^T^?TT fr 5qcrfl»T^3 11 

T,^’aTf^TO53 ^ I 11 

^f%lfi^?X’iTi?ii =?r T^i5R ^ g 1 

t'lcIr^TOT II 

c^’ ?^f3iTrc?fs|: s^^oft^^eri ^«t3 I 

|| 

^?T ^-^r: i 

m'^\ srr n 

‘sTT^J^r; c^sr ^??T<TT^?:or JrRf i 

5R«rf^55!r^ H 



«to ] 
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‘'3Ttm?ft' Jr^rftqf i 
^<1 5TTf^ErT^l>sf^^ II 

^ ^ 35^>S!!nf^\5TJT'I^T01TlT^<T'3Ti ^T^s^^?;nfT- 

f^JT^TTcT'^qil.'srT^’ ^T-lFTWr^Ror cg^ff I 

risiT I 

?f9153?2I tT ‘?ft’ ?T5? ^^5??2TTSSf^qaTI7^ II 
®rT f^T?IITTc5l5v'lf^?j|^ I 

f% g ?T5f^F4 ^ I 

gfr^^^fr gji ii 

=^ q5IS«^aT€TS«[Tq(^?tK: ^ ^T^?iai?4frvqin?ii. 

?i?T ?TO4?74^r'l^^c5rfl-t5T^??r?cr i 1 

^SI 5T?5lTarf 4 I JT^jfT ^f^rfT f^T?Tf T 

iTR^j ?i^4g^^nf^?qTsq 'Twt’^^rTTi: 1 

‘qt ^ ^ qi^q^ 

qiq^qfqq^rq ?T5:qf^’ gffl: I 

3Tfqf^ ^fq=ssf-4rt5r?i qtq^'7 =q 1 

qtsfqiqq^qSTfq qiiRig 3tTqq g |1 (fft^flT 

??qTfi[q^?5Tr>=q?q5CTq?t-qfq^;q ^iq^qqjq^ I 

rT^ qjf^qi^rqf^qi^ fqjqfrr^, f^g JT^qrirf iTqf%, 

‘q qqrssTT qj^r’lRf ?2 r: (^-R-?-^^s) 

qq qqf^in ^ ftife; stwt g 1 1 
q?q qciffTfjgwfgR^iq^gii 
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^rrf ^^^ET^ns^JT^or ^rfrrsfefe^Tf^q^ i of 

T4q'^?irsi ?fsiT ^ ^(TrtsrriTssusiR^ra crtT?JT?5r ^qrasTM 

se^ufti^fR^r iT-?r^ET ^frn i apqsfr rirff q-r^Pfjftqi 

3T?r tJET «ftff=EB^^T^T4*rn?rcqTt: ’ 

(5-?-?) '^PT^fT^tJTwr'T fei: friq^cErrrr, i wt^si- 

?IN^T fl; f^fe:, ^ ^ trqi ^ 

ariir ?r qf^irftisg^qq^r^jfTsrcf^^g ?]er 4’ ^^^Fiqri ^3#^r =? 

^qg^ET ?i^;?ic4fort %f^q=4: qT?3[minJ[FJT^- 

'qf?^Rr: iEfeETig^lj; I 

f% ^ U5T:^qf4EEr ^^6iji-crrf^TT?5rr: uHi^qRqmi^'r 
?q«:3 srf^rftf^^lirRijf EfToTEPiit ?ttt I m ^ fEr^tfiR- 

R #pq! I 
g tit 4 I f554 Timi sf^ig^TEfi II 
aTR^'lqR^risflq^ rTci: i 

g^T:^q4 wj^t 4 1 ttt 4 g^Jni^rT: ii 

R^:En ^RWr w;(Ki5f|qg5rR f \ 

q;TjTf^i: ?ftst ete^jrI ii 

f^iqV'EiR ?:r?? ^ sqgqif^^T iui% ii 

5RRSf^— 

qfeq^q^T% 4^ f^^r srq: i 
rfSTisw^fe^^nfriT qf^^flR^q ^ li 
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cTTi?iT-5rii]Ti^cffic?iT?rTT-?r?^?5Hv?r: 

??fe5r^rT^'t5r^f^ 

‘m s:, ^T cri^iTfmrq 

3T5r?2f Ti?5na[t I ^F^rsiT ^^ct^‘l''Tra?ri?Tr 

'srftife^'t^'uPT, I ^fiF^Tcr: H-^rrorf q?:^! q^nq^-- 

qjfq; qqqfefll ^qq^qmT^II 

^^=E=q fqq^qT^jfq: fqq^qffrsfq qnqcrr i 

=qf^?qgqi^^nfq^q^^2t ^qnqfq I 

f^^q: ^fasTF-qif^^qq^qfeq^ciq: gq^q nq^n^RqsRT 

li; q;^ q^t^qRqTqfq^qqTRTfqsERRqTiceT’fTfijqqfqigqf^^f^ 

qiqT%^ ^Tf^?qT?pwq?’ filr =q i 

^ g f^fqqq^qq i;i: ^ qTT-q-qFlfqqq^ei^i^qjTqq-q:, 
^s^qiffl^q=^?P?qqT5«RT% qjfq^p ^^qq; ^rvf^g^qiq;, 

q^Tq?qT?tfit gq^^q'tq^JT f^q^s^T^cqfq ?qspq i 

q^ifq ^RqqfiiqT^?i-?i5iqg-p^*tqw?iqT fePs;?;qt^qiR^t 
qjf^Tcq 'q qTi?q-qt^ ^qifqq p^nsqq, qTSFqrfl^sqTrqqr- 

qtqjpq qj?:qftqr qTSq?q^qiT<jftqTqT^fq 

?qi?swq i 

qqrqqiiqrqq q^qt fqfqqi;, fqjg qTl?q?qqj^til^'tqTqqqT 
qpqr ^ i arq qq qqisqqgtqfe^qif^T flqqig 
q=q=5gn^'tqEffl;qTg f^?rrqqq'jq5n%qfq^qfqdqq?qion^q 
qqsftqg qo4qiqqfq?q qsq qq q^Htin qqFq^qfq^qiOIiqq qqi^M 
^Tqif^T fef^qiqqi^Frag I 
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m: sft^Tcltq: I 

I 

J, JT|;Wf)'TTRI^> 

^TT«??R1T^'t ¥IP§T?T 

I. W ? ? , 2 ^ ^ \ m. ^o--^~ 



I 


[ ?»{|5?tT=g\«f:, % i^H ^'t 

Ei?nn-fij^fq?ngi«i: ] 

f^5r»r,qiH; 37 ^^. 1 

lTfg:5T:?T5r^?7T??f ^??t?nr?cIT fl?TT II 

^f^if?T3?:TaTT^?r5rf^t^fe^?T5KTif»!i45q3fi5?T 

3«5W5rTW “TT|^5fT'fd ^efr ??ffm ^fTq?:! ^T?nfe 

^rffi^rPr 1 

5r|5n=fw52n??^i?rf%5?)iP-2n?ift[^ “ijcrT- 

I f¥2Tl?f^eT^?'i5T'^12r?cT53n?52fri2r: 
?fTff33??re?;?ErcfTq[i?iJri ^crfT!=^i irifiw 

3?;T0T^5ri«ITf^ gt?B^TSIT^?T ^T 'T^ITf^T 5n=g^l=gif; 

jpsf iri^t g 5 ^ 3, 1 

?rTO^n52ri^^f 7Tf^:^wm?7^TT7gr^sTTNm<^f 
JTT^nr TT ^Tsf^r g ^ ^T^g^- 

?r?5TO#sf^ ^ ?!?? “!FM3 

^PcTT'r; ^fT: t ^ feft=5T=^g®T^H?Tfti?wafTOrs2T%iqg«i 
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,m\ COMMHiMURAl^JUN VOLUMli] [ li. M. 

f^|5':?T5fH'tfl?5rf^^’TTr5F|?5r5'T5T’=^TI^ 

^f^c»T?n^ ^^fl^rt'rsfto^r 
ITcft^TfcT 1% rf??J5rTF?'3r’irfiTS: I 

ginf^f?5?fi ?ftr!cr3?TJf*'5i:icfr?i?^EBRt![ta: '^stTsim5^JTTnqg?0T^rr?*nUffr!Tt'j- 
?Tt»ri I [ |5ta;qig5tjj; 'i^S^JFWTq 3JT1':?1^5ftW ebhsitH^I] 

\ [ nH^S^r^5(w%a??T ‘aRs^nor’-wgifw ^^^'S-^i«'J3qIJC5^q^W 

I ] 

(3) tmB5?jH5nap3>^Tiwrasii?misr!rr5nf^a^r.'?Tifmi??iJn ^s»n«»w 

■ ‘'?» fwwri)si; i^,^i ^af ? 

<v4q^! I 5K!jWq^ i — ’■ 

Wi 3 irH 

f^nrarn ’■irai ^siw ?i% g i 

'3ia^4'a'^ gafg??: 

fa%^s?T' ana; ii [^] n” 

?fa Jir?fi:iai^r<nqanqag3i?a ??na [ mnnsm^'i^nstTnin^wt: 

^ Xi 

unnn^n^n ’i^s ] i 

$ 

(m) srnjt^jraisfjnniKjftRninsa^Fafas^ms^nf* ngrff^ S^r^ans^ 
“agai =n 'i^:ffanm«la!f6jna3!nni^tjf^ , iftmansar 
‘q« s«nf# fn^Afftfa i ijcn^aTscni?— 



cI5I 

^TT»I ?s[T 

5Trf frf^^^rTT I 

?Twr^rriT4 

^s?nrq ?qtIflT ?T IRRIl 

q^T=ir f% Jj^f^ f^'^idsiq-RiTiisifcTi^rf^ irisriit t 
'3T5r «ftTr'5?J5?r5r?;Tq5^f^T5r?rf :— 

?rsnssfTf5[^: 1 ^ =?rT?T^T^5rff^^'ir 'rftw^T 

1 ” 1 

n^rrjHf ^r^rqiJT qftoTcT if^ gTTurrirrrqfti- 

I” sf^ I 

^ra: ^qt: n^jvipql 

qi'-q n{ ^ qf? i 

^w‘ am gqra^'nqf^nfHlfl’^^mnoTSfitrf: i\’’ l 

(?s) 'qiqq^q?' 5'-q7??flTi?qq1?,^ff sfqTJqiqqsfiV^q 
'S^q^^rf ^qawiT m^fTr^qi* q’ 

‘qffWTi^riqt aqRsaHPspti ?m sifqfm i 

t!?if? fq^hq q?i‘ ?q(q*(^?^?qgqq- 

q.fa5n3Riqi<q?Tra5t»qfq^q qrfiqi^rftqyqifq qsq^q^mq vt^aqsai- 

?qi’q^!mK5q?nqq qqfa’ qflmfeqff^acg' ?t^i f^' qmmi^ iipii- 

®if^f%aif^q!qiqt qqq aigq q'^^r^qw^stiq qiq?n 
?5?«R.qTT^fqgg'qri^r?fq qf^cr^q' ifw q ^Ti'jqa ? q3> qwnqftqifqqn 
*^l! {sjq^qq^^^fstsf q?^ I q|^ JTsfsrt^ ^ qjnf 
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?TI5'T^T'§3^^: I 3^ TtTg'TJT'^- 

cftf^ 5rj^^i 3»ftfrqi ^35 i 

qi f^5rrif^?^T 5f5FHlsit ^^^Tr-^cTtS^jt ^Q- 

cT^r: ^ sr^T l ?fm5[?^T 

3j«rT '^sn^-jn fl«T?T: i” |f^ ^ i 

^j^qsr sr^Tf. ?Tt;i?;Tn3r^ 5i??TT*=?rT3s^JT si^i^'jft'??^- 

f^?[t 

‘'■^\^ ^T?€f TiJf: I 

3T^W 3^13 II II 

g^ii: i 

5Tctf^5«j'!n f^^w?Rsr^?iq>q?T3 ii ii 

l>?f ^ I 

vr^?y’— ?5'^»-»imi:5'!q^fTiif^5T q??rrqi 
g«jt f?— 

:a:ai'5l II ^o \\ 

5131^1% l?I??(I I,., II II... 

5KW4\^ra^: gw g^3wn3iTiT5f; i 

n?TO! iK^ II 

^I’strqq: sa^R^m a^^raat w: i 

ii ao h” 

j[fa 

“fajaf^fa aa^sRa ?i^: ^anaa: aiaigi 

awn? 5-®q3/a>s5^fa af^ntfea; ii =; ii 

^fn a f^?ftaa?f — a^??isa|f?qsam3?qfg 



] ?fTfrfg5r;fcrm '<^v, 

5fg: lUo II 

t lU? 11 

Ti^ft =q 3? ^af^TT i 

3TT?li?Kf ^ 'TTg^T^fe II II 

^ 1^4 ’T’JTcr: 3?Ti^ 3^ ?|r Jr^nqcfR i 
5r^i'r^qr?^cr?5f cTc^rijr mfefi??!?! ii ir # i 

HSTt— ‘‘f,% ?5qi id qiq^ qftcr ii ■at; li 

!!Tm>: g»iq^Ht q'jfHu: i 
sjTqfai ^ q^:(f\s^^r q^35i fiR faUfTt li as ii 
fq'fK’jf ffrqgts?! wiq^fe fifsim, i 
aTcif^m ^qq?rtcT qftqsfr sr cr^^oTw h jj^o n 

-S N 

5j;gi 5«q^?as?T3is‘iDfi5^ ii kk n 

51?IR grofn' Kn >?tsr?I> BHlRf f? II 
5':q3?3;TraaqT II II 

T?f^T H ?I?IN 1 

Hi^qq-'q =51 jqW 5r^|i^ qnT>3: ii k'^ u” 

3^5151?^— 
geiT^nfr ^3133,3^ I 

H tT3 =51 5Bqt II II ” 

3:f^ =5 i?5q.5iH35i^ q3 

I 

^T55i5R^^g?i3?je(^5j?^5rlqf!i^^st q'sq5[5a> 

H(5TqTfq«tqqiTfe5pg5n^?wqi3 sis ffs «ft- 

f5jqTtrfTqt^?fl=5t!!=5qi^ior; 'fi1[q>q^l[n?i^T7^l^53?i?s?i5«ii;3wst5fq^sfq qi 
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‘‘^Tf^r ^ri srg'TcfifJr 


‘‘ ^T3[nii?Tf nr irgf i 

'3T5r ^?T=En?;Tg?T?.rJr i cif^'i^cr^ri^'tofs^rcTgTRj 

> 55 ; q^; 

‘f^dw 1 fl; ^st '4^5^rPTsfjq: 

4 R?crf ^jfN^r-'jq-rRifqMTf^^rjf^f^T^niTTtqT^iTfftnq- 
■■?4?:T^S4rgNr^4qii:frT4f 4f4R?I?f4Ri 4 I 

“JT^rrq^Rfqii; i ‘sr^i Tpf^qHq-4cRr ^?4n*4RiT4^- 

'TI?4fjfT4W?R5qprq;fl; 1 |?5[RtPr (iJo ??,q) «r?I^- 

gmRq I ^CT=?4RTq 1 

nri^qrfrrq. l ^q^qiq^ I ?.Pr I=qT?:4qRTK44^T- 

4^f44; I (7^0 9^^) 4WIT^qS?4I7fiq^Tfnr 1 


“ijfq qiRsPT4l4^ ‘^f7 4r qjT?:n[lJTS:'Xr q^Tplf^ q4^4^r5lpf I 

‘^rnjsBRnr&lqTfq 4Tfji Wf^T 1 

(’Jo qgq^lf?! cir?4f7 II 

Ja5Ct^f?4cl4 4lf% g?qT4 4T I 

^rqfq 41 4 ^nqfl^T qr;tr;qt: II 

44^4 qq^uf^ ftintqxfq 1 q5Tf^fq4 I 

^j?nqT?qT4, m qq^fir^q^ ir 

qTqq?ftqq?f3n?qqiqiqi q^ifq^ fqiKgiq?qqTfq% qqq^qisi* 
qqjqvqtqjjrftqqr^qgqj^qsqtisqiq 1*^5 qs=qq^ I 



] ?TTTrfg;?T:t?fT^ ^?3g( 

r^=i ) ‘5r5iTqf^!5TOTi-4?i^^cn ‘'3Ti;^Rt 

^#^?TTfiT'S'T «rT^"rri; ic?i5rTrTf??^57if^f^i;ra^?iR[ 
vRTTfasFR 'T^j^rf:?;: RT5si=ErRirrfiF?f g^'STcrRTqfrri^ i 
‘’4^HTRl?2TRT5fJ5I fr ?iq>S5r I 

^T5£[T cTT ^ Ct5iIT clT II’ 

“jT5rTT^?^T^TrI,ir5rT?T^?ITr^^TWf^^^ I R 

^^?TTg?I^TOII'4rI ?TT ^TlTRRTTqmTorTC S'- )^rcT 

=^iROTf^^arr?fJi5(T5Ti%^qT^. ’^'rg^’RTT- 

I” I 

fr%t ^|qTt?;wT; “rrsiiqfci^qRTi'+^RHTT 

^T =^4 ?TF^5lTrTm?iq U.STRT^raT— 

■=* “ iT^TSfd^SRff^rlL^RTgff^Ttcr^^T W: 'RTScftt Ff^FTT 
=F.2Trr, R RT S^Sf p’ I 

^ ‘ -cTiil r^^T^'l O O o (^o Vi'< ) I =I^^T TT?q^T: . . . ^RRT 

iPvii R=srlsiaT5rif^RT '^■- 

R=S(^ ll'ill ( ) I m4s; 115^11 (S'i I” I 

5R«II 1 ?ISTT f| — 

^ ciTo^H^^igjorw aqA^rm- 

is^RnojnH: i 

l«ij m =ai’*Ti i] 

V i [ R-sra I ] 



|« jUA (JOALMJilM.l>H.A'L'iO-N VOLUMK 1 K. M. 

J^lfqfrT ?Tr" ir<ll Cl? I 55RWTri aTW I ^ 

5f|;?rTtfWT^ ii-ji ^ f ^'Tf 3;=5: i q^fl[i- 

qfeRT?i?'4 ^\sm =q?:r^ ^ '' 

^ =0TfiT 5r=q?:5p'? 

lU II rTWTt^SrqOTr-f^TJ^^cFqj fqcrT 
!q^’TiT?iT f^rf^f^fir 

^eft q5TTqfaTff^q3?f^cf?q 

?In f?T^i5?ci-ce t w qanqf^: ii'<?ii ^ Cr^; i 

HT53n?r?i,q5ffl?TT ^ iiv.ii” 

[ qB^l'TIS^ TS^'lsfm^l'jr ] ^TRiTf' 

Trf^i^rn'ir I 

‘5ns«r \^'. q^?iTJfTt:k’ ^ ^ 5 ;’ qsqrn^Biwi 

q.«r qgqqTS^isTsrsifisnu^ [ ^Rfn^^n^rn^i^cftsisnuw ] 

^ q^iqf^;’ ^ §r?^q5iqi fl^l^iqqisqO^tl^lqsHiiqw 

n?f^Er— 

S “jraiTqM?^t^?;5I^?lV:2Is2rT2T^ 1 aril^q^TfiT^?^ I 

?ri?wf fif^rf :ijfim-4ri^l cf^^ri arqm^cf I sr^rmf^: 

j; [ qanfq: u’itjrw'Js-^^-qiT^-q^fqT 1 shwwt 

sioift^pwi mister qwsrqg qgirnsn qi- 

»>limi qawT %fH <3Tq^ia> 11 R 11 «ST%?)?t3 tijrf- 

[i;»?n??l'l. fin;?f ?nsq 1 qwra^q II ^ I safquTI nfqoT I 

qfq'sqjq, 1 ?g: arf^f^Tuara, [ faq- 

inqRt5i]’|| 'i It q«rt a isir q«it 

t q'awi|g!f ;i?g. ?gtgq>qf!f sqgtgfg h ^ 11 ] 

^ [ qiw ^ttq: ( ?trfg »|jTf grYsa ai9t 



^daflf^ I 3 ET <7.^mriEErfq5rfTEET>3Tfk5rTfWi=??wf jtt 

'3TT?f?aT etrwm: ^f^crr w ^er^s^iErfi i 

ijafsrsTTrr i ^r'Tfcf I ?t ?Trs?tarM i ^ ’3T|Ef5TEf I 
irsirq-f^^if i ^ cr^cEr^Efifi, i I c|t |ti]T ifh 

^trr^qfcf I iu >5<wEr Ef^HSoftcr 'T^EfWTf^qcErij, i i 

, qgllH, 5R5rfcr !i7m l gJJVETI^Icqtf^tJTri; I ^ 

^^JT'T^rl. 1 in i n g tiq insnm: i ^ g p^r ^ ^ri 

?ir?7T, ^T TTf|;afT I n> P^nfer^TP^r l W tT?gr^?CTPgT I nST I? 
ir^inn ftrsFcwninfi, nn ^idsnErn i ^ett •srnni n? n^riq^ 

1 n? nsriqg ?:3t ^qf# i i lEingq^n 

Trigq f I nTicri; n^rngqi? i nEni^q ^fEnTgqrncnin^^ 
qd^q I q^r^fnnr in f? W- ii ^ (VO H” 

•SRgjtrft sil^^qq: STW^H ' '^T^cT I ^iTqi3«rqq 

?ora, I 'srift'pjRi «Tir^’ wn; i 'ST^gpof i q?^ srstn- 
t^aRw tq qlqi^a 

fWanq^: I nqg qq q)?gwi: d^-. ^3T^3ST^pr at: 

agf 45rBi^|5CTq qRtE =|qqfq: i ni qqi^qq Errqrfqat! i qq ?fa 

qq^q I sjjrqtlrRra- 5jaq?rw i 'srn ^ ^?<3 t as 

qqfqfa— t 'ST^ asiqfa: 'ST^aa -siq;: 

fq«T qi^iq i w- aq^tpq 3f5fi>g^qa q^*rmi- 
f^iqar faqTq.1 a?,m5TOPn^^=i ’e??!! qsra^ ^qsqfas qgqtaw^ai©!? 
qg^p^^a am atqqj^ i a i •aif^R^q qiorga; ggitRa •arifwr a 
qaiqfenfq^'qqt i qiqqin^q: a qaiqra; a^, ii'iqgig: a^qqaa; Jm- 
' iirt!q?Raq;?lH i a^aa^qraai^qgnjgq qaTqiaaiqtra sgqr aq qa qt swt; 
?pi sanq^a i?tfsq*ns'?T)a^qta';q5qRsi^ jjnqfiqawa' qsqqfe i 
fWt saw: I qsg W’ gnsqrqf gnaiat a 5?qaH> %tqiq^ 

-.^jqaniir 'STiqft^ i qi |fsm Tq>qp|f g>ft ai saaT^ia ?>ftqf\q^- 
qr g ^goi .qfiat sg: raqqP¥i-‘3T!ftsfi aqq; ^i?;’ s^-atqqq- 
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— rirftJrTfe^i^rf Jrwfr; i 

J7^5r:?cft^«r3;Tr^!rr- 
's^rs^T^ntfq l 

Tr-5r?tTgTiJrTc*r^^ g fr %cT5f 5Ti?fOT*n^s?JiT: srofRgq^-+?T^ 

?tTfrr?i%a i ?r«TT 

d “iTfli's2 sft?;'E4fiiGor?3fe<f g <3Tqt§;g i 

3J??cr5[r 2(?5f;m^(T ii y, ii 

fiicrft g^rf^ni: i 

ItHt ix ?TJ«ct w?R »S?^ ^^Tf^on- 

1 ?ts S’Rfsra^dsijtnw jfV 1 ^ a;3H 

;sns’F.jf *n I la«t to 

i?gfr^ d'^5tfl?n5TTOi^9f qfigor hirti f^5TOft?5*Tf»ia(5?r 

a^fjisT Tirg'^we^i'^^ff i f| ^g?|3?rT 3T»nr: 

HtW Trratwfiif^ra^ ^^3,'5ii%ifa tftfir ji ‘3qri<:TO:’ 

|?f:’ 'TTt# I 

?f1^t5r g5?j# u 5 ti ] 

«> TO?J^' 'wilsTO-’ 

ng^^nsri *t«TisBfl ‘^rr§5f sjjii [ wt ?>%?r gt 

t ]’ ^5^' ‘a 3^'Tarf]:’ f;5§;T$araiginr- 

7^1 !tr33i ^ g «5ST?Tj^Jigi! ^inorif^ngi 
H 1 

d [ 7T^«t n3n'T^tn^5^?[^ (^ Wg>'l«T TOfl^ 

stf^iTOsW ^g: itgmfggrs’^ggii 



Pr^T ^?i,75Tf 5f^?:;Tf^^?T,=^iT2rr ^^r: f?T i 

^T^’^frssr^R'r asT l^r sf^'rf ii ^ il” I 

3TST4%?^rn3TT fqg; 

i 

^jisn— 

“^T?: f^lcIT JJTcIT | 

'3TfT?T^*tsrfqt^FcT?;5?T fqm ^flr|>MFr^Trri, ii ii” sfcr i 

mTOfl:?nqf 5 q8TJTiT'’^^'tq'^g;qG?-*Tf?Top:^a^ffrTj^s?3T 
;t?^ qrc q.^F>q 

“3ll^ f^T 5lfJl?tT 5Fg^ JTrai Tt^}=qq i 

!3Tiiqqt5?^=^q!ffiTrciT5ri Ptcn gFs:gqqqrqrq.ii ii” i 

qqflRqTfq4R[5rF?r>Fq^^ ir^;?mT»fer ^f.qcscrtfT 


wj^ qi fff?) 1 qq^H^ t?-- q^qiq;i^tiT 

^qqgeqsr: ??f! sfiT^tqi: ?qq5qr.- ( ^f^TWfqq; i qsnqmqi ) 

»3?rq, I ^5^: l '3THqf5=qf^5iq^^?r: I "q^nqfa^ ?qi ^fimqwT'sqtq^ 

i^qm;q?q anpq^iwq?^’' stmorq; ii k ii mf? 

qHTq^T gq^qt ^(fqqqw ^(q qi m q^q:.■^^^qf^f^g- 

qtwqiqq q^Tqf qqrqqqq ^rr?fq?qq??ft i ^qfof) i mqfqr q??q?- 

TrfW?Fqt I qqqq^T qtql {qfq?CTIt^^/qq: 11 ^ U 

fqm qqtqf^'qt ?qr fqqgqn qiseq^q;?^;^ q?qsqi ?;Tf !a?p- 

«^q: S3ntT{?Rf^jf?ft^ >|!qT fq Pmei. i I 

nijqi qf?q ^W5=^q,” qi^wiq, i q^prf gtqrqT: g^qfnrt qr 

^ 3#^1?qq^ I f% I q^qr^g^lffl'T qq^ qjquff ?:q;- 

q»sfq*<«: q^qsp* ( ^■^' ) ^i^^^qT^qq, \ qgqFg^qifwcq 
fqfilqqqi ^>1: ii >9 n ] 
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5E?3r*tT'T^?^ sTTtq c^fi ^ 1 

qRf^3?HT^5f csif^ qftiTfTT fnt 

^^^^ w* mm- 

^'i^?rTVTTf^f?T ^pT'^Rr^'Tjftr^q: 1 
'Vgf^iR 

fqWR ^TT^[ STf¥|?RU^VfL-q ^^^^ IRCjl ^ =^1 
3T5r 5rsrqq?i53?T^qT?iT5ru^— 

=‘ 0 ,^ ^'^^Tjf^5at?TT’R^rftrsr =3r^Tttvr¥tqTf^fTmi^3q;^f|-?T^- 
^ W 3j;^Vq%?T lUqsqT: I 

‘f¥i%i?rq§:%^irFq:qM^?r=q-3:q- 

^jsRqt ^rq’ fqvi^ 1 ’ gf^ 

^ ?5fqi?q^MRr q??ur^8T: 1 ” sflr 1 

o:qq-T %fft^r'T?T5qrRTrRr'TqR-— 


“(?) ^fqqV: qfq=q^;frT iT^qor 5rt??^?r?rr i i 

:?Tri;?^RT5MarR3flTf^5Bqfq 1 (?) x3T8«qT qoTcT ?qTTrf^q5rf^r sr^i 
I w^TssTrar^rsf^r^i- iUMT^rtcn^ 

rfSTiTuqsf^ ?r Mnq^rm^qsqf^Tu: 1 .(^) qsf 
r5TrqrR% IqRtsrinfftqrwf^^f^: 

1 ” qg;=5gj5^ cTcTcT ^ RgrlVr-l 

I” gfir =q— 



] «ft?ii% 5 T:TST 5 r 
— ?TtTt^^^?r^^c 37 3 TT|; 1 




^r^rTnTr^TJ^srTrTraTTTts^T^Tsfiv^cTf^^, -sr^- 

s| 4 l 5 [^f^^T^rT > 3 :^T?^TO^TT?rf 5 ;^'t?T?JfcR 8 TRSTJTTT? 5 r^^'’' 

5rT«4^ I snu^l^g^Fcn:— 

“?n^T 5 ?q%: ^'T?Tmir>^ ‘3^51 I^ujt ^ttoX’ [^l?l 

?i?] JrqfkcTT I cT5r srirf^f^ viw: 1 

j^ori^ m ifir i ftsTf^sfjrad^'tJrRf^Traf 

JJ^f?TT5'I^^:5i;R 3Tra??f5Tfaf3Tl 

1” 


— I^T|: 1 

?r3^: «Tt^Tl%^Td)'Sf57fn!fl^Tf-?l5!T- 
?f?TJlT3^ 5nft';g;“?IT ^f^5:^5r^W”— I^^l’^TRl’T5f55^ I 
=^ KT'^¥r|:— 

“'4?:TF¥rtsF^Tr^^5=?TtTrTi^^?^^ijfifiT: i” 

^^^Tf^ 5 STrT^ 3 f^^'T?=!F 35 nq- 1 t?. 5 Tq 5 r?: 3 =r^{|:d?i^m 8 wr‘‘ 3 T^^ 

‘gf^cfr ^i 55 :Tq 5 T?i^ ^ l 

^ ?3 =qi«iqnm 5 ??! — 

wiqwff tnw qra q^qn^ gm i' 

qmffrnurq^Tt iit fq ^1*2 qi^ f|t^ %q^ in qg^ 5 [: 11 ? 11 

#1 
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^sTi=Er-~ 

vs 

II ? II 

?T^Ti?r,5YrR fl«rcf ^rftrrn'jrf ii ^ ii 

iu ii 

5j^?«TF¥TVsf5ri^Tr5^'^sqIq''‘%^^^'®fJnaTq)M:‘^ l 
arf^ife^iT^ fl; ll V 11 

fqsgq: ii Y ii 

Hq^qR ^gi: qfe^fiw^q, I 
5T5r ^=5^3 F^'T qqR q^CMEqq; II ^ 11 

qf|-5?cf^qf f^qfq ?qi=?^ mq[ i 

gq s?2=!R^ iq^'t qvqgqR 11 ns II 

q^iq^T?!? ^qsqjq^ qqqiqispq^ I 
:Rq q^MR q'tqm qq^q 11 q II 

qqfcqqrqf^giq qq^qi^qiqqjq i 
wi qijqtffq qgqraf^^-^qq ii -s ii 
ej^'tqqsjrq^qq f^qrqJTOqif qq 1 
twRq q|^q ^ ^fq f^qRr ii ?o n 
q> f^qqqqfllf^^qq: i 
qi;i^qR w q^^?q qifqq il ?? il 
qfEqi ^^q qscqicqq: i 

5qTfq%a^i|iqfqT h ?q i| 



®\ 

^mv. s’Jit^cr i:w f ^=^riTrT 
?i5?FT ^ 11? '^11 

35i<^5ii^: TftcJfT 5rra> ^i^qai i 
asii fww 5ftm vT^Tfci ll?«ll 

•3T^jjit?fJi^ 5f i ? v 1 1 

•31c23j?IT^?T?lT ^%’^HTf^gI^TTf^«^^f 1 

II’ ^11” 

— f?T?r?TTTTTEH^5jc4^3!t;2ftf^sr?:TJf i 

} i%.rft?T!T^frncT'T^JTIKZT[^— 

“^f rlWlfjT ll'i^ll -afi m cT'klfff ll'iQll sfuft^R 
rT'T^ifir iiv.^ii <3 t! qgqf^ ciq^nfi? ii^oii stt 

II'.? II ii^=xii ^ ¥ cTwfJr 11^^ II 'sfr »i?Frf 

ii^i^ii 

“■aff ' 1 ^ 1 ' 5f’^5Tl^ lUV!.!! ari ?iq?TlftT 

lU^ii ^f'l^Tif^T ii^'j'ii ari 7511 ' 

iKcill 3TT 55:^3T 'I^^r OTqTffT lU^li afTg^^JT 

qc?ff ?i4qirfl:iivsoii aff ?5R3r tc^t ii'*?iian 

ii^^ii 

“'3Tf vT^n^r r5q??Tf=fr ii^i-^ii afi 

ci’l^nf^T \m ser^q ^rq^nf^i ii^i'^ii aff qgq^^ 

?Tq?nf^ ii'j'^ii an in nq^ifn ii'i^n aflsq^q 

% 0 ^Tqqqq'^j? »T^Tqf^^qiww^w^=T ( qCtg(\q?^.^aTt^«BRkss?iT- 

na-^fe*?n# qqqRjcT ) 1 gpqq ^ q f q n p ^w w- 

4?fWJ»qiqsTqa=a?gif?!aqf»iif?tqT «I3%^’ 

»^^-«^^?iira«3ql3’85qi 1 
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gqqifff H^Cll ^ ^Tf 

g?f rl'T^nfjT 11'^®!!” 

3cTciia»lnr??tTf^:'TTm^t \ 

ti^srTTTJi3?:iar?i5^T5R3 
TTTHTf^ TTr??r:T^t5l^s?;pfi¥f^?Tl'TQlWI-rT I 

fS3l5T5r^ cifft«Tq3^sgjr?3'Jisf^— 

“sqiEf^q^-cf I 

^^TT^T 1 t |?iT?n^ ^5fTfT 1 

m\%\ 1 

?^ifi \ lU 11 

'‘■3^81 I q5f?T^ 

qr4 VTTfJ 1 qc4 ?qiCT 1^ 

’q^ ^'TifF I q^jq^^qt^ q^*'^ ^qi^T i ^q?q q^^^ i 
qr4 ^qifi I ?qT|T I II 's II” 

^’' ' ^TtcTTil [ w^qr ] qj^roT [ ‘^rgTp't: 

idf^’ i?qTr?qra?xi5qT’5qT3^Kor ] 

Aq]^-*ftq-^t?;i^qf^ flTqifq filSTqiqinqsT \ “ " 

3T;fi?!iTt’?fit¥iq5f?5£tTT?t^?nf^f^qqT q?5n ^ 

w\% ^ Tnqqgs?i\qt^qq;^f^?!q^q?^^qT^?3- 

^qfi^iJ^i . s 

^ ^ Hfl;qT:?cfmq?jqt%f ^5r m fTH^sri^qR^ 

HT^T=E^rq?l^§q qqtn^^qra 1 , 

; f= f'r 55 fq^?lT5qTqifI5!K^^-^^ii^**q 

gJT%qTS^ qqsTWH wo-aj qq^^sqVs^qij; | 



^i%jj5icSfRq^cr?n g?:T'^Tf^^^«r^^ f% 

iT?efT?ci?;n‘^^T '7^?firqfTar- 
iJjiraT: ^T5T!lfsr!?TW^ 5?TT?5qR^ ^T^EgclT^'i^- 

"^'t’Tg??5?lT^T?TfnrTl^^ “v3TST'S,T2nsT5BTui” ^'t 

£n??fT«T: f% ^ ?5:tST5^2TI=!ff q-TSTqDr?Tf^?lT5[JT'7S- 

HfT ?irrqai5iT^ursfiin;gfsr^w in q7;Tft?^fvTcqcJ?sr^^5T?m- 
q;T^?r ^ i i^^r ciTrt^JT-^n^i^raJT^TCJiicr- 

mfk I 


^5r ^ ^5TST5=2iT^-qT; ^ra^ii^^TTq qfecrt '3 tt?im^T ^r^aT- 

^HaTsaJ^^rai ^f^q^?q5T i ^ %a— 

“gasT «5rif5i^ 1 ^raiisnf^gj^T ^ ^^q: 

^T^T II w II 


i:53im qgqra vr^f 

I ?T^?fiT^qRlTtR a?3R Trfj?5r?T-^:q^s^jirjT 


“^4 ^ aafitfr ??'?'^fr 

^T'RH qg^T 1 qq^q 55^Fq;qT255?f q?;T|qR q^=E^q??T 

3<tqq,ii •« ii” ffq i 


^=r q^cgq-q^q-qijqfq-qq-qiqqiR-q^Tqq-^qRfaqRRTg^^?^: 


^q^K qT:?il qs?iR#^ qqRqt qfffiTq^^ ^qmiqmrqR^'tqg- 

qf^q^fq i q?gq^qq)Ti^qfq§q qq 
qlq fqqiJ^qifq ^qffoT qf^5?:?qiqisTfq^q?itqqqqT^qiTrT5=g- 
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^qp^sf^r— 

“coo ^^rra’^^raus’STaRUi^fji: ii ? i|o<^o ^^j^^erraoonyiioo 

^ V ^ 

Tg’TiufU'JfTraoo IK II 00 gif ^{jTEcrraoo IK II OO CO 

,| ?o II 00 U?T^5r^5€n^T OO II II OO 00 II II” 

^^of ^RRT uuui I 

3T5T ?T iTg^i^frNT5TTi^^ct»^TS^si^ 

UTS^ ^sTTFr gr^5T:^^for?sjlf^??RTSR5U«^ ^RTRWf^^^HTRT 
?ofu fu^TTC^f ^ 'STfr??^ i 

ncT^cT “ ¥{sr: ?i5r! RgRf^: ” 

STTft RURfgJR W. 1 
'?^T ?ff5r^ rJT fiiTsrniKii” 

\fk R^lf^cf RjRRRTg?OT^% ?RTt(- 

sfUTgU^^RlfURfR ^fcT^g ^'T8IRIUiRR5R51o;gRKf;n*iRlR?rftR‘ 
mifWUcr:Rt1%Rl “?1UWi=RgTRf^R^ftlToo II ?::; ||” 

^R^TRUTWR^l'T^^TTfRcTfR'c^f^RlfiT: RIRR R^fu^R I ?I^ 

“3TUST ^?UJT 3TT^ftR I mo ^1 ? I ? 1 ? ]”~l?JITr?RT RcRg- 
RRf^^f^ RvrTf^RRRJT RRU: R«TRfs^l?t^sfT§)W4tR:3R- 
^^UTU, RR RTlTof RRteRT^ I 

“^T^RIT ! R^^^?;RRTimR?tq5RT itoRRrRRT- 

R^RT Rfeum ^ ^JjRRT =R Rf^.* ^fR5R?jqT?tW^R 5^?rTRf 

Rfir^f^Rfct^TOlpi: Rpi't IK II g^nf^T Rif^i i rjrr^^sr r: 

R '-I^RIRT Ri%: RRRR-. ^5«f RT R^RT: Rcf^R't RT RRtRlPT 



¥[crTi^ ^ ’tRt: 

f»TR>S5rra?T ^sd^trtii ^ II 

“ri 1 ^?rn: ?i=E^4TiTr'T^TtsRr5ri- 

^ts^ORr HtSfr^7??r'Ti[afq(':fTi qi ^ tftRr ciRicgsr^q 

JTR ^qRqiRRqqRq ?i!?qf?sRRr f^icftqqpq 

ci?q(RRfrqs;R^ ii<^ii 

“cTirsrqt^ i ^i?rr?TT^dg;f^^^TSqn¥fq?f^f 

=rr ■sTeflsRq ^ 

RqRr II Ml ?iTTqqt?F^"s5ftRr i ?t?T!?R cisrTqi^^t^iq^^s^qjT^q^TT- 
qt I ^Wrs^^qt ^fts^ooo m^Ri i)??ii ^rq^r^ftri^ 

I ^5nfliq;^‘t^vT?i^^qn^q5ftqqq> I qgqRr- 

q^T q?Tq aftqqt^q-^sq qcftqprr wsqoo© ii?rii 
cwqql^^fs^'tRr i ci?TOtqf% qi^^cr^qqvrsr^ qigqT 

RR^ q^qsN^q) qr^flRTf! ^sqoc® ?irRt ii?^il ?nTqql2[S[ifR- 
I q?iqR q^jqqq? 

f^^:g:?R?iRn:qq^f^i: ^s^oco r^Ri ii^vil ?nTqqX ^^s^RRr I 
ci?r^q qqrqt^^rri qqjq^^qqqqq qsTRr I qq: q^-q^Rq^ 
5Etq qqfcf Rsqoco II '<'i. II qqqql'^qfltqr'S^Rf I 
qRqiqjd^'S^qRT^qqqqq, q^n^Rtf =q^qT: q^TTqRtf qf%: 
i^sqqtccG ;iiw(% n \\ I qRRrad- 

^(fs'R^jqqqqqr^qt qr im^ iir Rsqql&cnqTq, 
qi ^3TR;T ITT qct: qd qR R # II M II 

“gfTRqTR5?RRqF.qTRT I fqid qq^r: tqTJ^RqgR iiKll 
oooiiMii'“°® qsiq ^q: f^qq qqq Rqq qTrq) RrRFqqTnrqq 
RT^ITq"-- # q?qTRf??r3: qq fq^qtq, ^iRR'sgqqTiT 
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JTW TI’^FTREsru^T ?r?<TfP=fI 
^^rffbr fl; f%5riwgfJ^: iRo II” ^ l 


'3?^ ^11% ^?-e5I-'T|I'IcgJTT^R-'¥f^-Tr5Tt^- 


^cnf^T 1 




)-^Tii'3r 

“?;fc 356 cT^HT^RTfl^ 

?^[^f[5rTgu^^sr??TrT ^^i: ?j5Trf^ cr^^r^ErRrRr 

?n^ ^'t%?ru^'TifiTgTT5 jrTsri'T^qT'^^d^'i 3?:?^iiri^ 

5,^5!; ^TT ?I 1^ JTt JTTg^T 5|ff f^ ?? ITSrT'T^ff?;’^!??? 

5rfirf^fiTH7: II ? II 


‘‘*51 Sf^T'Tf^ f^?I?:5flV;?uq=Ei5^ ^TEfTSftr^ ??J8U MTSV?n«I=^:B5^ftfil 
JIUT ^ ^] fITf7ITS5TTl?^??TTftf^ ^ I 

c5rfjT53T^^'t^ 3nq?^Tr ^ srr vjt ^ f|;iFiftfr 

in^=!T rr3TT ?TT^3T T^STU?! =^^^1 ?? q^T S% ^ qq ITTl^T^ 

^ ^ 5[gTiT5H^ ^fiu; 11 11 

5f gTUr^flrl ^SII 5RT5Vqiq=5gf;d^fg fggtg' ^ ?rw 

ff^?q5r5ft5T q-T ?ii?frs5iiT^??TriTtf^ ^ I ?qfir?5T5rqt=?s?3f 

qIRr g=5^^sf??T^^?r ^ 3rr %fefTT5?i oooooo 

IR II t gitft^wvqR^sjrj; cf?isr^>j; 
JnSVTJi^TEgf^'lf^ ^ gj^r 3U ST^TT JIR- 

^qui?Tfrc?^n?ft^ ^ I ?wfJi?q5rarlg[. 

?T f ^ >151 VTT^^ cooco ?R3T 5f?f STT^nj-gef g qfieT- 

ILVI! ?f '^^TT'+gT?!^^ crggrsft^^qT gTSvgig=^B5?ftf^ 



w ?nJT ^c^Tsr^ftvT STT flrf^ffmrJ7?;5riTc?znfftrdr I ^^rffTcir- 




ooooo cr?:^r ^cf f^?ir qq ^k^t 

II "i, 11 ^ 'TwrrTr*?rT?T=E3;q^ 5TTSv:?Ti?T=5^etf^ q^Jt 

^ qR m '^3Mqf»T5[5r?rc??rR'lRr ’pr I ^q-fiTc^f- 

H t'T aTTfgtq’R?! ?f ?: qr qjf Tr^jq, 

JTR?T ooooo qR q?cf IK il 

?f ^q^?TR=Egfq^ crflffTsftri; lTTS‘*-2lTq^!=h!cT ^ iTHT 
5(q^5r ^T %i 'T^f5T5rTIlfiT?;5rqc5E?nH!% I ^5: 

^ 5T ?: 5TT <R OOOOQ 

tTTrWhsTR 11 'i' II iS Hqqqv:3TR-g[q cTqsr^ftrj; ^KTT 
qTSV:qR=EEf^'^f^ ^RJT ^ ^TTR ffRc^RRtR RT %i Rlf^q^rrrq^rR- 
RHTJftrcI ^ I ^qt^Tqts?q ?T f R 

f^RflcT JTT^q OOOOO 5RTqRq|=5;g5Trrfr jt RcR^'^- 

qi% II q II q^TRRtq. RS^T 

q RTR lffRR5R>R R iq ^RrRRRf^T^RJT^RR'tR ^ I Rf^RR^'t- 

?T S: WI tRR?Tf^f|?rfe ?TRR R5rf RT^R 
RU^TR RRM =R?fT«r ^ R5T Sfe ^ RIRt^T^. ^ ^ 

?I R3r Iq 5T?R ^ ^ RRtsSRRT- 

5RR 3TTC R '3T?R’3ETrTq, S^Tq, RRSRTrf^ 

cT^ftRq^ R^ftq-R^ |r??I R^fTRRMR^ ^T Pq ^ II ^5 ||” |% | 


V*- ^ ^ ^ 'li '3 ^ 

■m ^aqai'H-qrVTHpFRqqjf 5qR:^R-'T|I<T^RR?;Tt^-?S:RIJTT?T^- 


qRTRS8rfT?IRI^RRt4qR?q?Rrfq5RR3:iTTS5r??T: 




^IR^'SSRRRtSRqT . 


?l|cj Rqflr^RqqRqs ^TlRcr: 5iFr?igR^'t?TR=q3:^sqq^'t#^Tq^- 
^rfq5!r?TTiR?TJTRfroiR3R ?IrV qtqsqfirftRTT- 
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?riq5tvfT^^rru^^?fsrr?^^^sPr ndf^^uiTdi ^ ¥R5 1 

|[wrTI'i?l'qR-3rg:T Rtfr?«TR't^cl^^?^’'''^ JTfof ^^frr^q'g- 
?Ticf cr®TT':^i5rTR5Jifiift^ctum?^?iFrrf|’=5T:^^R>^^Tr»i- 

■o 

^^TipT ^ ^TF^rf^ TTf^^^frF^\3rq?i^j^^^5r- 
5551 ^'tFi JTTRifJT a5r ^JUUR^^r 3 

Tif|;R:F?Tt5n3^T^or sr^Rl^t: 1 

sq^rf^sTFiTqPr 1 

n HTq55trarf^?^9l qt ?»TqRFa^DT 51 

»ftfl'i?!(«i)»i5T|^5'i^R^ I 551— “WTTFifqRia^f^R 'SUriq: 

5^ 5 55W: r’ ( llJfJrll ) 1 “’ST?^ vftinq SRHI 5 

mr qHtqa i” ( iiJr'sl^ ) i vftw ■sTt ai5! i” 

( 5F91U ) I “H 5^^ 7^3fl ?Tt;i ?If51=^rrl: ?I55\s£r qi«rT l» 

( inooi5^ ) I Jf f R't q^'Ttgqior: fad 5 d?? ^Tgmfvr f5si?i:i’ 

( siuhr ) I ‘'PiRH 5 : qt«5 f??: ?rt|5 sith 1 3Tii?a?’ 

5^ 5 a"Ft ^V 5551 ?5g;^n” ( si^oK ) 1 “^Tfaif 

|a\ F Hfni 1 ’’ ( ^i'i!;i^o ) | v^nw 

^sjaira'^3 1 ” ( ) i fqv?^ 5 q^! 

fpdstfiqqffr a f^^i: 1 ” ( «'imi ) 1 “^dirl Mlqig^raRmaffH fii^ ^aff^ 

{55151,1 553: id ^af^iiTd Ft fdf? 5 gf? 5 n irtssri srejm i” ( ) 1 

ff "'^1 ^ q 5 m 5TRfa II” ( s; ir;5U ) I 

“1SC{«^1 5fld ■31^5 d(Hf3?31^ 1 ^tsoft 

5KtT?Iwa> f?5 H|R: 5ta?T5iR5; «” ( \^\^^\ti) \ “ang: fdttnd 

5 vrtnl qiiici^: ^^ToraanftstR I ^tfffdsiJtfiiq gd dqi 

^5t5t5IBriF?: I!’’ f lolio^n ) < ^fd I 



aT?fr??r^i7 g 

Tif|^^;?d^iaTf^?i'T?i^af^f^^H^i6f^3n shut ^ aift- 
a’^ts^e^TiJTTs^sqT ^fT^F^r- 

TTi’j^srF^^r I %ST5rcJft “tt^jjj; ^1% 

'T^sr^'t^T i3;sr nflfJTiFcff^s^j^ci; i 5i??j=!;=€r 

‘‘^T^f:’’ ^TTfR^TSfTlT’Jr'TTSrsfj ^cfqsf'fcJFiT ^fcT 

?if|^JT:Fcft5rT^ ^ cf!?q^?TT ^fi^iFFq-iTsrniTsirfl 1 

qnr f^^’T^TiarHT'T-m ^qq-r^^inTSfjmsfT ^isn ?iTfTEi?f- 

^Tfrq'^c^iT33a?T q)nr?ffcr ^ ^fscrr :?TFrq'5TTg3EjjTq' i 

^FSTJ^^ ai^T^: FHTC^qW f(TlTF?I?:Ta^EFT ^I^RETin-^Sf^T ?T g 
rrsIT ^FTT^ 1 ?T?IN EFaTT ?TFTT^ cT^FT ^TTfTEf^sfa rffg;?:FT:Fcft- 

II|;W fT''^ir^ 

ugfFiT? 

w^^??t5?4tft^atiTrsffi5qF7i5rgT5r?'4ta5TS'^: l 

'srn^ai^E^sf ( FU^i^o ) ( iisJci's') ( ii'soi^ ) ( ^nuoi^ ) ( ) 

( ) I ( ^\\m ) ( t:'.i;^\^ ) ( ) ( 'sijfc;!;^ ) 

) ( SI'SOI'S ) ( suwisc: ) I 

sF®:orttifa?ii5?^ ^ ( ^luoi^ ) ( 5Fi5F^i^ ) ( 9ohosi« ) I 

( ) I ( 919^«r ) =ei ( ^i^?,i9 9 ) | 

I ^^TFTSF^I'^f^^TEFTFira ( yi^wir; ) 

( ) ( »;i;'si^ ) (9^19^1^ ) ( ^Fonjris ) ( ^oi^'su ) i 

*51 ( 9 9Rl9*^ ) ( 9t;i9l«o ) I 


( 9'aic;^ ) (9c;iw>9 ) ( ^91^5 ) 
I ^ ( 9^1!?=: ) ( 9^1'io ) ( 9^1-i9 ) I 

^ ^ftspisnE^^ !i^n5i|5*n€T^^r5?fFrt ( ^i9*;l9o ) 
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?iaTT T^Rfriiror^ST 

2fT5?t JT ^rau ^r^'raftTfi) f^g=E§55^> flR???) 

f I 57W ^ftT?:=5 |cari=ar^^ qrd^OT 'rdlfsTarT fST f| 

t^TT: r ( '3TUir?T 

'3T?jfiT-5q?5n=^?T 'STL^^arFai^ “d^T” “etfrarRl"’’ “#5 T|t:” 

I^Tf^cft: TO^g: I ^i^?TJT5rTiioftTf5T ^'7q-qt arJT?gci??5sr 5?Jtq. 
=ar ar?;for^5^?jT5r i 


sr^T Wt sil’^rm ^?:t- 

^ ’•^T^T ■^9rrHf^Tsr^^''Tr?Tq'^r^: 

?^t ^>irf?^riffrfiT q^<3; II n 

5lf|5r;?5i)5l?aT^Rf%^'T?T?2T f% ?fl?f 

f^^rt 5TTJT??^gg|3T- 

W 3T?rr:g;^tTr??iTaT?«i;: l ooo | \ ^fq; srgrfcTE^- 

?t|^T: I ooo 1 ooo 1 iT5f;tT=f sflTI 

1 ^laiT g5liT^> =ag- 

taargasT^iaf: 1 5r®iT §|'^ar?aiT Tt|^5r!i:^f% =gg^?f 

' a^T^Tsf: 1 

55T?l5a?a. I I” |?aiTf^5?i[?5?iTfr?aiT5- 

^5JT?f ^TI^aftf^ff^a5ROTgJ5lTa^f?:Tl I 





qtD^SFql'TfJl^f^ aTSTri: HRU§;T?!?IT[?5T^'T3T '3TtiR^T'^2tsa[g^T- 

SsqcT^T^: ITT^TT^Tr; f^eflsIcT <3TT?^?gTpr ?Tf|;5r:??T)§ 3 ?f?tq ?ftaf- 

^Ji^^T^:q'?£rT=?:?T?5f ?5ft^^fiT?gTT?:i5|q[?iT^- 

?m'Tffi^^snf?^T^rT: ^I^gclsfq- 
#l^?I3'T5r5^ JTFfsF^t'TffT'T-^J^^Ef iJ^TsIq^JIsf^ar I 

“5TT37?|TfT£rPro” 

^Rr ^?I?lt’Tf^'7TCR|cl'C2T5r5Rq?!i(f[cT;fT^!a?T^R:s52l>?g^4f?lll%^5?Er- 
Tfini;q:qTTiTrJRTf&r^R??ivgq3 I 

TiT'Jf^RqRq^T^Tf^sii^qsERrq^R^FqRT^q' 
sTrqRq^fscftq^fT'J^^q ^f%5!Ti?:^Tqfftqq5wfM^2?^o^2ftsr, |is??p[rfTRf 
H.^gq?HJ«TfHl^8R2I ^f^SlRr I 

^^C'i^^TqjftqrsffrqiqRqRSTJT^a’^t 
=q q^fjl ’■^sqR^TTff Jrqq?qW*iq^ g^T ‘f^^'rirft:’ ^Rrq^sn's^JTin 
snq^R^TRRf fr ^f^^rtdsRr i -srfq =sr wut Rrsn^^ 35 ^ 
q ^5T 3TTf^I STRt ??2n^?T ^15?^T 

1 '3T^ qq Rrf?i^3^.q^qFqq q^qqgi^i^q; gqi: 1 Rq- 
5qTf^=5§5?^f 3TT^qRT?Fqtqf ^ SR^R^qq qfIrsrRqRsqRfftTfiRrqq: 1 
fqi^ ?iqiqqTqRq3Hq5E5TfT3:?qTq5qRqH q qq^TqT:qf^qqT?(> 
fqq^ifqjqfq 1 RTq^'rqjTqq^^qq^BTRqq^fe^Tlqjf^T^qt^qqqT 

qfqq?iT«fR ^iq|q i 

^qr q ^f^?;qrqqtq|qRq?q^q5R q^qq?j'i5TqqqTqfqR i 

a^q § I norq^q qr 'iql qmt qtq^qqiT: « ^Rqqs'jq^ stut qqqt 
HTqq^ nif qsq: si R5« qqq: qi^ qqRr i ffq"tqiRRq R 3qiR; q qgfviqgq^ 
{^^5lfe*^{^qnf’qi gi %?ftqj qT^> qqRr 1 q?ftqT q q^R: R 

RttT^d siTi!!niqq^q: R RreRgarq: qt^ qqfq i qrqq^s^q 

q^'qqiqr R3 'Sftfi?: ^sqq#Fr'5*q3!*jqqqj5}q^sRqm'’^'t ^3:il««jq» 

RTR«g4i qi^ qqfq h 5 n 

•4 
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1 if^^rir«Fm?^¥nn ^r^^WTor^tc^Tpr 

32 n^ 3 TTi I ^^ %q?lt=?TWf^'?Tf^ 5 T??nsRq 

sugor^ ^?iq 8 JWT§iq?l?I??Tq;TUl?»> « 7 ^?TTf^lUTT- 

2 ;T^Iinif [ =^gsf!T'TT 3 ^fk?fl!l 5 rTlIW ] ^?R 5 ?^TIIt 31 W 'T^ 5 iq% 5 BT«fI 

?iTf 5 [^ ^ 0 % =q ir?ciq?i% I q?i^T^?cr:Tt 5 :^:D[q«TfeV 

“q 5 TTqf^^^ 5 lV 2 i?iqri;^Vsftsf^?jc^vqi^?ft f^^jT iB^qT^qr! btb- 

«?Bqfi.?i^qi n ii 

g[p?riq 5 TqrI^ 'STtfl^: ^Fq^^Trl, 5 I?J«IT 3 n|BT ^^:q^f^Ir 

53 ^ 1 ?: II \ ir %fh— ( sjToRR^ ) 

“JFUqfil^^Tqts^JcqB ^ Bq^^Ciiqi qion^q ^'tqj qTf^^[qRT- 
sqTBT^5 q?t^ ^ qflMr?5Tt^R^'q?I'^?T ^rtsfJST^- 

f^: ^ s^. 

'BTS^^q%T 5 ^ 3 rB q?ff qqf 

f%^wvq?icqgr ^ ooooo ^ v^cB'qT BTf^ 5 ;q 

^B 5 rui ooo” ( snT^qo bt® ^ i ?o ) 

lvqqftlTW|q=qaqq qq^s>^sii!iqi?qi%?n: qf«|a?r!^^?W^«nJtT 
s^fiRqvwfflT ^ *i 3 1 ^ar^j qlq^rmhiq^qsnB^ 

‘^e«n0 q?qid $31 'srfJqqriqir^^rf^^mi 'qguifq-ftuTt ?«n#. 

api4wHTS|!Wf«r *RT q | “fnq» qq ^ ^qsRnM «T^! 

^^t^qrsft !|” 5 fB "a sf 

.aT«ft i bbV 3 awta: 1 Bqqg’ 



“JTsn'Tf^arl I ?^iT 5r^i^i% 

!sftssTi»s!???r rrqtsric^Trr a^irrs^fp^fTri ^ ^rt^T 

II ? II ^T ??Tf^>^flf57?I?n'T I 

\\ 5 || ^ =f)fjy 

'STfiW^rT'T I ^^^RSR'wi^qt l?T '3T'5TR?ai^^’^> 

m II ?frT^'t%T^^5!Tq' I ^WTFac^vq'^ftfbr 

^fr II y II” #— ( mo mo ??I5?r [vie;]) 

“5r5n'T^e(;^?r?rrT l irST#? l ^ c|eTtS5T':?T?T ?T 

3V?<T':^tTf?^^R?J5r5r I rrf^oTt^RVq'^iqrJ^ 

3qr?nTKi5iTJi?rnfis^tw #T5??T 'ST^n^ct ^3?:?^r- 
ftlTT^f^’T) I rTff^T 3?lt?ff5?nf?T?I'Trr ^ 

-arsn^R^T t?5n5^^:^Fra' ?rglf^ sri^: snf^^TrT, i ?tth: 

|f^ I ^flfJT ^fO^TWIcTTfi: ^WT>S^^-?r- 

^ 5(iitr 'j^'t *T^ if^ I 

1 ?T^«Ti#(r?T I ^ 3T)f^r- 

csi# cT^fci I 5[^iqRf4irfl[5rg^ ci?TTf?:?i, ?( 

I ^ 1 

q^!T I” ^ 

'ST'ai^ <aiF?^ 1 'srfq gTi^if^^^ifSsT- 

?t{^f?«r f?«W^ww 5 ^ 5sn ^w9[! 3i'aw^t5nPi^( 3 ^ )- 

“'3T»5i «TPnff ^ w?«n*nftf- 

?nw^srRwi?^ I ^rgsTPs* 

^ m ’spnspwt i «mf^’«t4»sw3wrw' 

II” I 3^:?Ra?g awtJTwf^i 1 
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ooooo” f-^qTi^— ( &?to mo V. I 

irs^Jif^q^TKIT ^ 3 ^f':E?l^=r^q^flTaT UfUf ^^TI^^T- 
TrpTcr':^'+%-us5j;Td^UTr^r^% ^cUfUcTU^'T -artf T?:sr ^etut^:- 

f^^r: i 

5Rt^s^T5l: i cTc^q^Tsft-qfJUsrt^^if^c^rnszrrfiT 
5ftW ^E(r'T5:'i='i!?ii?5r?i: grj: i 5t?j4wTf^^sr ^f^js??. 

m^: I 5r3r(tT%?3 I rsthI^;” ( :ucro i 

Ri^[^lR]i U) |?3Tf^ffq3€ri^oT 
^t^T^cTVq^isf; 1 ?rfl[5r;?cft5r?r':afwu'T?iTnT5n?i; 

1 53?^flf^ T^f^rffyi ^^f'‘§r’=?t5gd'^cT: l 

sfu?tT?n^ l^?iu^<7t 'T^iKtf^ii ^ilerw^rraors^ t^5r 

1 

^3f¥^'T?Jf?T UTf^^TT I 


U^rlTJlT T(f|?rRd^«i5;ir5fUw?f^ue':sf^iUTgir^U'T?i^5r- 
5f^Ms^:, %w. snsu-^^^^r 3?-«fHi5«T2Ttu; ^cftsT^^rr "vri =^ 

# ^5^T5f^?Tt*T?: ^^*1, I 



^ftsrPr^sqif^^ f % isrm; i 
^Tfl:c^{T=^2ff^?q?:: || ? II 
qtSKlT’T^: 1 

3 ?.^^;fferiiwl 5 r 11=11 

fcrq^JT?,Tf ^q |5T2UT^^9TFqT 1 

f^sT'TTirarPKr'jf^* s2TErTcHF2?^^ii \ ii 






?:5n%sf^r f% fjTf?‘?5?r^T?:Tf^f^ jj^tr i «J?Tf ;— 

“tgrT!??^5T TJ^T^Ri^iftrtrr '^in^sRr ?rf^5if 

??IT ^^— 

3T^?it^; ^r ^'t ETT g^TT^. i 

5rswsi:Rf ^Tr ^Tc^i <?!nif ^m'T^.H”— 

I fraTRT*^Tf^nnsrq t?ri (Jst— 

“3T??5rr $?i^EfrirfRT ^3??i 

I 

“Rr§: gioT Rr'JS9[T?i‘t^q>RB3iT: ” . 

I5qTf^?^2i7R^N5i«r^on?i I 

5T =^ 3fT5ft^5?iT'rf%r5?R^i^?rTl^ ir«i*iT^$t7?TsfRg5:^?5n(T, i 
^ f^^j=gT^'Rr i '??T|’TW5rra!R?Rr- 

^aRortare^ ?TTS^^ ^Tfar^arrRr Jn^gjc^BPrn^^. ^?n?i 
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fspqf f^STT 'Tt@?7?Ti;tsgqq#: | f^qf 

^ ^STsf^f^raiqf 

srm^^'tqT^nqi: i 
ffsjT— 

< 351 : g«iT %qt=^5CT: ??cIT: l 

fsrqqjw. f^3Ji5l^rRRi!0f %s3;3‘ji5e^ q ll 

•311 5Ts;T5i^qT3WTf??q^f?i'3[isr ?it: f^qp^iT: >35f: i 
?Tlf^ ?IT#^f^g^^ir^T: I 

^rqo^'tq;?:nTi?g i 

?iTs ar ” ii 

j 

gfTapaTftqfPr i\m qi >??ifTftarT ii 

'35?! ^asqi: qfTr?:i: i” l 

3Tq "iqrfEqT i5^^!CUI,l 

?^qqw^qq: 1 3^i?ii ^T^?i5=afaq?f?aT qqtmf^iqT?Tf^q>Tftw 
l?qTf^ 5?(^!t^a5fefq|5Bq^f^aTTK!nTr5fTTr?:?qq?i:gqq%qgTST^f^5Eiqi 
I ^qHq?{%qc5{5q%^f^or 3T|q;^35rT 3iTf^?^> 

f^sqN?:?a^fa if^ i 

3511; qifea: I 

!?i5Nt==g Tia 

?s^ur =qTf^!fr€q ^ai=¥i^” II 
=q “q ^ifqwq 35lTOTf 

f^si^Tdsc^srqq-i -51,51 ^35i?Tq5ft3q^t: 



g5ff5rtr^^W'^fq^R''tsfTc^f?r fi^n: '■srTfTOTmmTfT'i r ^ 

5r;fq5r5IT7TfrT?r?T^F;'FTr?rrf , fl^mcFT^rsrin 'I — \ 

'\ ' * 1'* ' 

“'jTi^hr ff^wRT I 

>-^ t ' 

FT?q >31^353^ ^TTfST efT^T: II” 

. I '■ ’ i ' I ’, 

I ^?T5r?T^T^ ^Ti:^5RFJTp^Ff.R:err<?J1Tf! I 

. 'I I " ' ‘I 

“sri;FTTflr'^in=n?iw?;5jFi,^iFrr=T ^t^fi-i 
w't' g^nr gf^iafr ?ig3:?i5nrT” II 

T 1 ifcT xrg^r^^r g 

s^r^rrFT i ■afFsrsn 5=3c^i^wiFi55R^Trg^t?i 

»?7Tg,l r? FTT^rfFT^firfd I >?T?jg^f?r gaF^Tf^^fr- 

«. s ^ 

w.v! 1 f?,5r#?t^_^F5T?Ta??i 

“HrftFrm'T^mT^^-r ^cgfWr i ■ 

SFFlf^^lTsfq ^Fg^ifs^^IT: I H %q- gf^tSflj^! 

fq<55^ 3?n;T?I?:^T?fTfR^q^q 

gsr^q- ETT^Fr^'Tpir^T^^ri: ^f^IT3^TFFTTT'35^0[lTqtfa 

f^^SffFmf. 1 S'fN qfcT^T^SfT ^qfftg^?FiTf5j^T3T ssrgrffTTifl^T: 
^srg'T'Rjrfifitf^ %TiTHTF3T?T^5r5^i?iiT?t^F?icrw% I ?rsir f^— ^lorf 
^qFFftg^RFT rlFp^H ^cgF-f^Tr: V “fifiFIT” ftr??TT. 
^SIT g3r?T^ =^TF^^WFrp3^RT?i 1 

•■ ; Ffg g5R^?nf^st«i^ FTSTTsacrwr^. l SFRSrftjrraft 

g%i:rftrspFi?fi5t fi i ‘‘^?r ctrf g^iflr. 

^3fn?l5f^^^i3^J5[^?3Tn. I iTRTwrFgFint^ 

?5^T^i F! ^ f M^F T t rq K qi ^ i? ,,> 

?o ' . ■ ' 
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1 

??T^ Sivqfwf^ «iI^^s?TV:?TTff'Tftir5rr7 «il^srqf^^ aS;TOfsr?»lt ^U^qT^- 
^SIT^TT 3^q STvqf 3?r'i?lv?iTsq?s?lf*T^u? 

3^ ^»=5r?sit ?n=E2iciif 1 1 ;?? ^'T^'tqrafi: 

qrf^q fRr qi=q5E'Tl%tu^tir 

*iTspT f!nsmRT3’i^'t?iOT?qT^quqT5rq^ i 

?r'T??ft33 ‘ 35l?qTf^^?T 1 ij.qf?U?Tr'r S^TcqiWTqqfil 

S^t^qrd'T ^«r 3qrqTfii^?i?ciqT eq^tig^ 3qq??i^qtq=%^5 

35»^«rmT?n^qtf^35rq?TqT^qqt 

« r-'* - ?* 

5^1: f^g^qsvr srrf^q;” 

“f^S- 3^'JI 

?^Tf^?Rq?q35iq^qTU?nr3, 1 qq ^fqsfrsw q?3?T: 

IrifqDiq: I q q 35Tmfr?;q5?jiDiq54g?fq^q 

g^q^!fTqq?uq“^^-q^q,^q?ft3q =qq ;— ji i, , 

fsRT qqr Uf^: qfqfftKft^cjq l ' T 

3^1; 5Eg: 3fq^?l?itf^qi 11” 


m 

< ’■ IE. ? 

I 

qq>^rlTq:i ' 

f^MhTjqiq^Piqrs IT ' ' 

’ ' ■ ‘ ^5?nv?n%q;ii*UTqf ?f^cii3[ i Rf^ffrrq^q^ 

9?5^%lfcqq, 1 qqi q ^^T3f^5fiT3qt?qgq?st 
^ 1 qqi?q^5fq 



qo vsV. 

?lHTf ^ 3 : WRl 

JEF^rR^r^u^ sf^qJT gsjT 11” 

“3^?3 li^^i ?r3^i ^ "iFin; 1 ” 

I ?[^?fTTRT»TRI5T I 

sfcT gBroftRR g:5rRR ^ii^igf^cTTsfq; 1 ?T??fif- 

?I^Rfd'T?^5nf^^^'T?TsfRIfi: I ^^^ gts§ 

^?I?I*R;iT%q^3T ^Tqsft^^R =^ ?rt^Tfe?lRTflf^I^r«cI?Ttf^. 

5R>?n?^iri?i3^oy JT'Rjrqs^^fbr Tc^^Rmiqi- 

^^s3qf^5TJT?T^if^^T ^qrrs^rir^Rice^qi- 
l=fT3#^^RI3TT^f^I2nTnf^^^‘tffH'?l4qT?T^f^T | «3TU^. 

fftTTscft5«ri2nJTf^^?: iRr 11 




( 'jo ) 

■STST ?Tg:fif5TTIsri^ q'^T^RV:^?. 

Tt 4^ clf^5I?:?tq'tg^SS^^ ^TT^rtTV^q^TiTR 1 ^qN^srf^'TTf^^TcTtq'Rf 
^rtns':qv:gqiT?crs^fi^rr cr§;^^ ^rtirTsg^T^iJt 

;t 3 ^>n?^i5rf?r%!i^ra?Tr^q I 

s='^r§-fM?cr5*^wi:rr-fiT=^§jT, fr ^ ^?iTT?J7?r- 

irf^'TT^sr 5T>T7IS^7Tf^T?T srrf!??Tf?T^%5r ?Ti’?jr4f>T«r^- 
•-?TF)[-f^7?R«r ^crlqinrq- TT?f^f^!7i?ii5r cf??cr< 

qT^=ggsqfsscJT^ f^c=?i?fRW i 

J 

1 9[g: ^TKTflr i ^ ^ 

^TTSHT^srirra^^?, f^Fq-'-^; i ititr^ 

fcqqt ^ ^Hfqsflff; 1 ^IS-+=qi^|TT^Tr^^R??TSggi^iI 

tFJ^eTT^ 3|q ?rm I q?;|^pqur 
qtswT?5[fl[T^?T ?fT^r '3 tPi ^ftcr^nr^- 

?q'^t7,af ^-i;T^TtRISsr^^nnsq-?siT?T^^nftS^?an- 
?ETtsg?:Jr^t?T: 1 ct?5ft^!=I ‘?T?ieT St§1TSS^T?SRT 

I ^re^sr^Rfnms^ ii’ i ^(^kt 

j3qT?lEl??R-^!T?q?T%t?i: 1 ^df^Riq. 1 ?f^>=EIrI,-‘?Ti:T- 

''^4«qpTfTiTrpT'j5^ # I 'vr^ETcqqt Pr^^sT^Praqr- 
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ffni.’ ^ 1 ^^f^g:?uaTw-^?PunOT^I?rfsr?iR?jr ^ 

;?rTnrs^?cf^fTif>s(^g ^n ^3 ^ 

f^^T: 1 '3T5^f^R§;?ffR'7^?RT^IWIU-^^RRT??l5^V|TSf5T. 
3fT?T ?Tfqfr^TR?rr 3;T?:'t^5JHRrs^?cr^ft5^^T?iRTi^srri?3rcTR^JT5^5ft?rT:!5t?^R- 
^rrars^r^’TfR^: sr^f^^rsTt: 1 q'^^Fcruofti: 

5rt: I ^ff^'iJrsr u?f 'JOT <2rffiruif^^T:ii ??t !?rg:Krrftrr 

f^^ra^cT?:!: I firg??2i5q^f%fgr'^i: 11 

UM ^T^iwrT ^ 1’ 1 

fig f¥?R?T ^FfcT ffisT: ie^ ??T rJT?ts5?Tr: 1 3 = 5 ??^ 1 juriuf. 
^q73TVf%sB^T-frt?I-^lf^-M?Ir!; ^Wi \ cT^T ITRinTTi^ 
uHTSsn;T^7if^ir 1 srtftsr^ift 

f^^?TT ^^'TIS5rqT?;qq-^RT Rcqrf R I g^q- 

!3Ti?ft^?rgi€i ^rtsg^qTR ?rF5r?q?af^ 

^i5FrT??n?Tqu:’3TSf’?Ri ?f%: ^rgRRq 1 q-?:ftii?j; ^>q^q;Tfci^ ■«w- 
sr4TT?-i^srf^';^n-q;?;oris<TTsgrr^-d^^f^^rr ^^sgfirrrt sris^ 

?Ttg?[mu: 1 ftr»:qFiiTqii.i 

us^^rqrsg'Trcft srcqq: 1 f?r^r srrJRmf^'tJiwqiq- 

I ^5i|jrf^qqrsqT^3CO[f^qqT f^: i ^?ti«{ 

■'f^5rf^'^qw«iret?;iiqT^qT i 

’q^q; I -sTVRRq g 4 ?^ tuR’ir q vsi^ 11’ 1 ^ 

trqjRtr^qTHTsvqR: 1 
1 \ qqis^qq;? qgfiq qq^nfjsqf^- 

I S(f#qqf^jqqif%|g^TUl%T^qft'n^l4 
^5qTf^RTq?ITSSTT^R> qqRR^^t^ 1 ^5qTf^qfITSSiC»R ^ 

q«PT: 1 T^qTTToN: qqnqf sqRr^^l^qt^'Jf 

•sqfq^^^Tirn if^^qqTiqrs^RqciqT q^Rprtfgqqflrqor %cri^ 
T«rR^%f^?^r?rirT 1 ^flcgq^q^qifir 0Tff%:— f^qfsM' 
qiqg ,— \ qrqT^^TTqqr-qg^q^^qTsvqt- 
^TiTTR^^qiqTrf^^ gorif^R^i ^Trqg^qTpqm’s^Ri^l^ 



tfo l 

^5^s^%gq-H?2rrs53?ir^T3’^?T?^ i 

j^qjj^n^’irtij'suqq;’ # i ^ =q sr^r^qi gfqT^ig^TT- 

;5fqi3iTr!;3^?^TT-ifqT2iTsf^?TT5Rfq»T-qfK2r)qT??i§,?HliT-Tft'^iqi!qfi«Ji?t^»T- 
?i«?T)qRisf^fn5r^TiT-st^iTT^qR^^lnT - sffemra'tqi^iiT'^^r^^TTT - sf^ 
?n^>T^iTsf^Tri^n-«[^ifl, i fj^sqRi TTK^sfHTHT^ftqi^r- 

?ft^nT?rTTrT!Ei5f: =q i gg-TT’^^Tr-fKiTTisr-^^JT 

^qi#r 0f%'i5rT#^5R?2iiss^5r^Tr: cicqi5i5Rf^f i 

‘f^ffj^q^reTTTfq?! 5 ^ 1 5ivf^ m: 1 

?r 3 qif^^j^tscgqi:!! ^(iTTf^^Tvr??T ;t qr 1 

^ferar^^qrci! i \ ^^q^f^rsrqiqiTOl?:^^?; 3 ^.^- 

f^^q qq I ?i5r -arrq^TTsftqaT^qntqTr^ifjTqw^qT q^r 1 a^iTsf^gT 
fn^T ’3Tffi?q3 5fqo?nf^q §jf^?iqTfa: 1 ?T^sft> 

^ ‘^sn?iT? 5 ft^§q 5 f¥ii^qjr??Tf^«Hi?rq 1 qjFJirm^f'qr^n^qfo^T 
si^ II’ i ^nsq sn 1 ^rfrrw^i ^^nisfqgi^ 

It g^qtq^^^ qi 1 ‘^?TTr^?qT?JTi%in*T- 

■iT^rT; ^??q^qrJT 1 rfsn 5qt??2T ttt^tt f^?nf^?fTf^fr1’ ir I 

•orf^^TT ^^^‘)^q?Tq=^qt?;<qfcil^^qwTt! ?q^q^ 5qf4^s?i??T?^r- 
&^T5 Rk: i ?;Tnt fiw §^T5g?Tiq;oT^5'qj ^rr 

■^«aTi i 'fiw ^'.’jJTsfitinPT 5;^T5!55E?T^qr35'R art 

f^qwT I ?rTiT wsf^^qf Tr?;i7r5ii^5f?i«iT 

^cfTsN^if5tq^;qiTtfq ^qr^f^q;> Tr^oTSTTJfT: I q^’^qffbr qr’^TrhTrf: i 
^qiq;: i ^ ^ri^^ngflfjTT: i 'STRi'qit, 

3 ?qf^^q ^J|4: I ^ =qW q5qT?R?nsf^- 

gr^jti^t ^fiTTT^Rtjrq i 

?ig ‘q?rt 

fii?r?q?E:q3qi^H?q^TsfeT jt f?if;TTTqjr5:or?arfiTf?f=l5i s^qroff 

i s^qisq q«n?nEq qf^^v-gq^iit- 
^^iiq^nqor ^tqi^Rw i a?5rW 
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3TS2TTfii^'t^=Eg52Tr I sfflr^ 1 1 

m4 TjRrTTT gorf; 1 E^Tt V^t’^^TmnTWT g^^TSgq^rr 

=^11’ ifrT ! ?i^Tss«ETO^i’!:q';i^g5q'. 
jtfq-^ErT’OTf f^WT: 1 mqcq^qifs'sffRTnTTfq gs'^f^sq'lf^ir 1 
qTraTTT^qigq^qif^ q)frff>?qTftrr i qfr: i vrTi?qf^EciMfw?qrs 
fq^qj i qsrqpqrscgii: i sqqt^rqTfimi;, 'srq'q'tq- 

TTWI^T qi I ^-qrsPr ‘qqRTOTR:5fqt=^:4q: 1 

fqqtjq q qrqqT^ ii Igf^^^rr.- 1 

qrlgr^f^r ^rqu^i ^rqq q!c^?q5c; IP # “q i 

:^?=rqqt^?:: %qT|qq l qoR^fq g^inr I riqqtqrl^ ‘'STSgfqqCf 
^qt qqkq: I q^qifR; ^qT|cr: ip #1 

qq^ qaiqisq qiqqq q'cg^Or^TqJKOTiq^ q?R?^'T I qg ^ ^ 

v?5^|T q fjT^T^qi Eqf>a i ^= 5 ^ 5 %, 5qifq-?cqTq-?t!?iq*v?TTqTSS-ai?qi' 
sflr?:fq-^i^qq?fqTS-5rsqgf^^?qpqq^qqR-5?:qTrsrTT^%qT:, ^qf q 
^T|gq> ^:^q|f#fI^qiSW^^q'?qra-q^raRqT‘. I qg m 

q WTqqqj q=5q^ ‘^qt^^ongf^q^qqiTOTT g^?f-§:qT-goqT- 

g'a?T-fcrnrqTTJjt ^nqqqt, WSRoq qi, qi, qi, 

qi, qiqqtqmq qr, sqiqqtuq qi I qiqqTi:— 
‘q=E^qf^qKOTi*qrq^’ I qqisfq ^qf qf‘qqrpqi|: 

1 I |3 |<q{iFq\q^ll 

qiqrRTqqllqq^w: 1 ^sq^ut q^qq^sf qTtrnqrq: 

IP # 1 ‘qr fl; ftqtr gqft i ^ oT'^q^q 

qj-q q?;: IP ?fq i ‘■arqT^q^q q5=q qt 

®rf^T! 1 Kqq^?q^|q qq*. n q?qqt qifq q- 

fSEoft: q^ qqgip 1 qf|qfsf^>^q^qT 1 W ff 

^wqcft f^?TT ^iqq?^ qifqqi iP 1 ‘?f=?qrsq5rTq?f q^ 
f^qfNtq^ qr^Riq^qt qtqTS?5p;f%q^8B: ip 1 ‘(Irt I^t- 

f^sF^ if^Tsfi^q^ f^qai 1 fqTqq>nt f%qqT^?qqT?i^: IP 

1% \ qi?rf^q??FrT^qq^’TqT?rf ^^qrqrl qjrftfqq ^mrq^ q i 



qo I d? 

^s^rssi^RWTfr^^TSq-iTT^fffl?^? f^«F,Q=qf^^2Tt»T2r^^f^^f^aft 

jrarasi^rr^jr^Eif^sET ^srsprqir^'JrRH^^'TU-^sr jit ^T^fJTri^Tj 
^?I-^M-^HaTTJTTH3¥l|?;crf^^l??Tq «ri¥T5JI‘®-JIS'T5Tf^JT’=JT%5 
qi ^5?rf?f^^?'T^^afT !0TIT'Tf^: ?T^=JrRT I '^Jfir^-JI5T?;orRTlTT' 

g¥rt?:fft^r5r^fTrTTivtfqT3qf^^3q2Tf|qT;^^iricrf^gf^^ #,2ra?l5^niiT5 ?it 
^ s;?rf^f5rsR?q^?3Tr ^TTiqf^: m i ^t"^^r;i?it: ' 5H?tTq=^- 

RJT^JT f^j%?rftf>, qw^j;ciT5f qi TaT=fTci^^ jt 

§ 3cRT^i?q5R;TJr 3fTJ:JTYmsq%r^ ^ncr: n 

^trs?t Tii,fqqn jfift^JiTJiv^qTiciTrp^^K^ ^T^??f^- 
^?tTJT?rTswisp fsRr^5;i;RTtqr^?f, h ff ^fsqi^^'qT 

ci^-igqiTfJi^, ?TTrTlRqTT^iqq;?:oi ?T?f^*qtJi^ i q^JTTRjft^? 

^Tftp^^qT^fq ^?Tir«i: ^5FJil R^iTJTTJTJT ^TfT^^qTJT i^T jn^qs^rVi 
^3 q5iIR3^qTSfef^^ riTSf 5TTRlR‘igqJl?JTt, ciww't ^ q’-qR %T- 
JT qi 3^qt ^^q>=q3 q: qwiRif^ 

^ ^??T 1 q'5qr;qt|{ R 1|’ |% [ 

qqTJTg5qT‘*qRft^?;Rqq> qTqqvgqTiFgfiit??^ %. 

5=EJT^ 1 ^fi?Tr5?=^Tq qjfr f^wrq ^=fqT-^T^i-fTR ^^3 

fTT^qsiT 1 =q?ifR ^g?T5T8TR3qT?qR ^qifirqq 

wnfq qqq I qf? qqq qTsv:5qTi=Ei5(l ^iT^isPciRq 

f%?;|;tir =q^«T^5^T!:RqTf^qq fr qrSR ^^qT3. l qqiftT^tqt 5I5fRq^- 

?TTfIISS|;rr: g q ^qN^qq ^q^lfcT I ciRI?j)f^R> qtqfesqsv^qqqt- 
sq't^'qd q !5%q5?^TqT qqtqqqif^^ i 

MTqqi? sqf^sR'^^TTff^qtqfqisq ciq:wT^^qTq^qrorqTfTT?'tfq, 

q^ f^qqrq, q^pqi^ 

qTRiiqqfqi^, |q s^^q^qq^, qlqisqqjff, qt^is^iftr nn. 
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^i7Tss-?Ti7-vrorRT^T-iT???ti;r^-<^T^art-«rH-5=mTf^^^rfbT^ frc^snj'TTTor 
I 

^rsrrTT'iftorRr^'K 'Tft:orw5r«7^‘2WT5cTT^f^ i 

g’Tf^u 1 '3?^^ f^^rft 4tnif^?U5T^sr JT^Ttsr^Rr 

^I»=»f?T?rT3r?t^-S?TJTfTr^?7r5T^ s?IT^?:or-5T‘^RTK?rT'T^:5 



II II 


( <To ^*>mit, 50 ^lq^^;n^ ) 

^«ff%rt 1 

irasf; 

II 

Juft^T dnt I *[R 3Tid»2R. I 

?ii5r?t.i f| fl:^*;!: Tn^ft'qsr i #f^^?TJTior?fJif^rF?ft 

1 5[iT^t^^T?rf^iFJr: ?TT^q: i ^ d^it 

^1 ^Tq 3 EtR> =^ii; \ ^ ^sqHrf^ef#- 

f^^sT^Torn^l vi^^c?i?TtsqT^^ ^ 

m fi??5[5iT?T^tqi ri^m itm i 


ikm I 

^ ii ('t. ?.) 


5 n^^?T 7 ^^ jnoTT^^' i 7 ?rt «a^- 
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^Tcft^jqr fcq^^ms^eR?!n'T!?T5lu5?T?TT?Tr^ 
^ilr^uf^Tn’^JTRsr R^rf^ i 3TcUct?r??n dui ^rfq 

!TsjTr?rf^f%???iT: i p?:®iT f^ ^ f^?UTl'jri 

^rt ^sr 1( ?,fii I 

=5r^rff^^q: ^sri 1 Rjqf ^iT?Rfg>sfR%qi? f|;firR: 1 

?r?Jrf srjfl'3rRr3i5f*=RT|^: 1 '3rR?^rwf^ v^tsrjfrq^rfRr^q?;: 1 !isn 

^3UT§R^S5fGrf??^^^ ^1 «TU?r^Nrgn^ ?!q f%?jRTR 

5rsuTci-: %5r^ 3fiir5?r3n?f r^ictittjit Rt'ret?:t: i 

q^'t f^?iRTR ^5iT^Rf^'T?nf^T qi4^ 1 q^r:— 

q^ cqr=Ei: ^T 

?qiR3^qqN?q{' f^quMiqi cITSTf^N'T^ lIRSfcr =q ?q’qRTRt=^- 
■jq^q ^Brq^qmiqqTqT^'TJ, str; qqqqt ?:tfirrq'pq 
q ^'qinq 


q 9 j|«e qiq?q qi q;qT 1 

qqTRTqiuqpqt ?qvi^q q fqjRqt qtq: :?Tqq 

q'tjpRqq^^rii fqjqR’ioft t 

qiR^qLtiRfq qf ^i4?q ^^'4q ^TuqRqq;Ruaiarr#q: ?t5?:q?qq 1 qq 
sTfqsf^ iqq;^ 1 qqr qsiRq; qqf^igsq 

qfiqqt I qqq q ^ ^tur: %q n Rf^^qi^, 

qftfqr ^^iqg^q^R^q^^qTpsqqqrq piiTq.fqq- . ^rqfq 1 



fl; ^s^qr^ifrRRf ^t’Tf^^TfoTf ^T<af 

1 ^rsr =2r dJiffTf^^Tsf^q-s-T i 

f%3 fq''TT^Tr?f^fT?T?T5THt^’4 

^5^^ ffi?f^: wn I fqrqi€[f^T?,f^sf 

3^r: ^ I s?7R: ?nj^ f^ffT^: 

Fjrg I •3T?^sjT f|; f%ftT?iwr?iT o[q i q;^i girss^sTR ?i??T 

f^R^RR. I 

^7?^nTf^^'TRRTfi5r^q: : I 

ji stir €ri;TR ^ srscrf^cqf^ n i 

nfSf =q ?tR f^F^RRlf^ g;Fl^^F^F?qqDF 

qR oqFfkr|E;q'jJ- 1 

qm-^ i qi^iqsT^q^r =q 

?s;»TrTr dR i^r: i sr^r ^r I?i^tr— 

^>nrtwq5q?T«ff^Rt ^'tqqjRqjq^R^iRfFq; i 
^f%iq'^^qi?Rqt5R Isjqj n 

??^qq5TTW tr^R I cfiqFcI^Fi^JT^ffTTcrdTTeqRJITfq tf^R 

?{SR^ I 5i5rr?cr5c^qr%iTi?Tq!Rq’q =q ^fnlRq? qs^ qRf^TtFf;qnr 
f^tqtRTRq 1 q'R^j5f ^ f^RciR 1 qifrfi^^qj^rfq ^ qi% 

^o3r^ ^sn ‘sT fliRTc^^ff^ IRlf^ I 

W f'w. d^TI fif^R: ^Rr 3TeTRI5^, ct^ ^IRT 

^fq f^rsFR ^qsrN Rfr?(TRr sfaiRF^f^ l 
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dnr ^prrup-^rT: i ^’r^oftw'^^Tf^s^riq'i^ecruTflfcrt 'str- 
iTRi;3:5r?gf^sfi^rc5rgcq?iTTMrui ^ir^r ^^TicTspif^r er^^T ^>tit '3T«T?ifr- 
i ^aT^r^^T'^^rr i?^5r Jisr^q-T^ i q-arisg^-d 
??r?'ft?<t?^raJ?cf«TT5ir':^T?'T^5i'HrK?n \ ft ffTf^- 

1 'T^Tr^T'TT^PFP^'Tr ^tTTi??2rifri53TT i vg ^ 

?r«iT ^kj>uk^T ’sf^'TST^cR^ f^sT I %gf^rT d’rik^^ssr- 

tI^T 'Tfrfl^k ?TSTT 

'TTar^pjvuT^in^duk^sPi 1 'SiinficTt 'strips 

I iri5T?r: ^cf g VHf^'^rnfq ^ 

1 ^iis^qT^^F^R?fi?rT ^i 'ftsT 

^cRf 1 

^sTR^ff 57^,1 

5?Tef|k7g ?i=q?nf^?r d ( qr^. ) i 

m =q ^Tirr^fff ^f^qjiJit dnrwrfTFci^^TT^kdnJi^^csrT^ 

'STUcT^dukif^q'qR ^rtTrinr- 
TTT^wT.-^ifl^ qrfr^7Tf% I ^5^q':T7k^qg3^iTiR qi^rfsfMEffqt 
q;^', ?r«iT kR ?rsrT 75ft?q;q^iR^?qfr 

-qTff?fuf^>k q:u?/ ^ ^RTfr^r^sTRi qjtg^Rf^Tqjift- 
f^qw q;4 ?rRqq«-^»4 g^qisufirlvq Ifirk- 

TT^ktJfl 1 ^5f;t^cf|fiT5f:ijf,:ffVr2^ URk^RrHI#- 

■qT’JTT k?:ra i qk 'q qi^RT g^qqkqTrq 7E:qrR^nr qq?T^ 

qlq «T^HrqqTqR€f^iq1qRRR5iRTJ^ I qq q^: ^q-R'fiqfrqkgrqk- 
^nyf ^;7Rt k^lTtRT^T^Tiqlqtqg^ I r 

qq>TT7;?ft7TT?IT51T^JT':gqg^7qq I qaiT ff 5Tt^ ^RqU 

^opR vqfRT ^sT^ququuq^TtqJT q^Rq qR^m^qj^qf^q^rq- 
?RT ^qr?! rrqqR7;^^qq i crqroq^qu^jTJTqk ^tqf fe- 

q^qr^^^T qj^q^f^q | qq>i qw fir qf|f^;?rqokfRT 



qo I c;»® 

visrf^ I ^gftT ^ ^E^0[ ?EtqT?j^ I 

«r?§nT 'ET ^ I <^5rTr??T^T^^ 

tT^rl^TST JTTf^rf^Er i HTr?:Tft^f^T3TTfi':|2r^5r i cisr qT^r^tJESTRl^rr 
^Tf^Et'Tf^f^TiESTT^^raT^l^iir^Tfffesif^sf^^jf ^ir>g??rr-^dfcT I 
^^>5^31 '7.5r §iqf 5T^f^:^?;orq>qT vfq-^fr i f?[ qwjrfT i 

f^{E5[Tf^c^eTEgr=r^%»I =5r 

1 |qi3^q ^ ^ §,55T 

sif|f^:?j5r^=5g;T3§rrai ^5fT5%; i ■3 Te?t?'t i 

{jTi?5rEE;'Tts’:2TdTTsr^^ ^r^}i?;5^'?r ^tJirsfq f^iEwtgriJT 

•3T«i %?r ngf^s^t 'TT'f =5tq;f% i 

^^^5Tf7 mcgf?! fjT^nr^TcT: I ( J^to ) 

qiTT^E?! 5TT#^IE?l SRKof qsjT ^TTigy^— 

^T?T i 

Iftoiq^ll ( Tito -^W^s ) 

!nT5§ft!!jdnJj^^ i et«?t ^ t?sr ^tti^- 

gfeEfT'T?!^ I t?q-Tlf^^Tf^O]t 

?i:dt'’^ qJ5TE^^TWtqf^3^ '3TIET{lllT{^q5[^q^ infjT^T; ^5T?T?^ I 
Trtrrrai^T^’ sRUfTTrcft^ftTg*?^ i 

!ft»i^u^s^??pET5:dTiql5rq5p: ^m*tsf%=5ffiqnftcFt qTf^Ei: i 

m fl: T(JT:ir^t?^[?[qM'tf?557irar qTOTT’qt?ift«(rEr?fiTjftrEr qior 
jnuTT^im r^nfl'EiR'iEr Efrf^T JTtc?r^?^ i Et«iT gfir 

;i^R5ft«nqfq l^r q;R5T?iRmTi4i 

^1 ^ q^q% i KEgET ‘^0? TrEiETt ^%; 

?f^5fri,^iq>5?sr ^ ERj^qiTi dnr ?dc?iift?rT waf^r i 
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I %5r^?rirTJiT|cr ^ 

q?j^r=^-rr% 5r^; i 

^IcHfTTiir II 

■sTinrH^'t ft: i!?rr'^T?:ur3r?iT: ^rmjrft^wn^mRT ^Tfarai- 

’m m ftftr'TFcT i 'ST^fr rrv#: ?2rT4'!aT!7firq=^2TT ^Tifi- 

g?5ir^; sp^fsq-JTg^sqTwftas^JJ^: I JT^cfiirRR ^ fJ?ftr- 
^ ^Jiratsr 

3Tftg ?5rr4^i!?5Tsrcfif?r^5r§ m ^jric 
JTT^R^t^gf^IWT Nsrft I rrail ^T^^rd^Tsflsf jMfI?2T^cr?St 

I ^q:JTifa?k[H5r?4 ^q^ll 

r?!?;iTrJf; ^^gpjrfN: I 

^?n;^ qj^isri^T^h, 5rg:?Hi'^?qTff3’T: ii 
ftrTTNfJTw^rsar ^ i 
?i wngving ii 



( qo — Estqft?sT«[T5iSfitq5i^?cwgira^rafqi«qtqq!: ) 

Tj^d: ftisrfffT?;??! I 

^?iT ii 

qftuTT^ ^ ftKiflr: i 

■3TT^“^^ r^rf^'^i^T w^TTSoT II 

^%qs53?=rTd qi;?!: Eiq%?n:-- 

qj^OTW^fifT I cl^n^CfVFsrid 

q?;?Tiqr^T^w^Tfe??Tii. i 

va la 

qc?3q5?rT^q?!ftqiTqt NcgTjftffurran^i 
TTTJiw^qT?^ ^ qf^qi^jiTT^T^wqm'^R^FJTsrT^ i 'STRWen? 

^ q;c?iP5nft?5?jf(^^^r?!:qTi5rqsrFri?;fJr ^^r^FTs^fr ^f^sqiqR^tsr??^ 
5[5q:F5^tTR»T^, 1 qif*!- 

q'3rqft?^|5r^5riq^'t^^?Tf§fq5?T: qi^r q;F45fT^?2ii5r?jf%^q^?i 

Ijgf^^lT # i rT?5I?:f5q ‘‘aTVgqnTT^^p^T- 

RR?T qw«{TiTs^'tf^??^i’' i?5^qT q^RW^n?^?! 

f^5[T^?:qri??[T?iTg qi^Tiqj^q^sfq ?ql^cr 'STR^^qq??: i 
qq:qTaT^«?R 5i?!^or?ff^rq^f^^ q^qror^^^?? 5^qr?^?fftfii 

C\ vs 

f^^q: I tfiRg g^n^^ftqi qi;TiMq; sqqf^^iFa^f^q^fq’aTfi'^a'f- 

q=5§5f?^, sf^^qTCit^ ^^Tr?T ^«iR< 5r^Tf =qf^ q^^ q?;?Tm^‘. 
g^T^qT?T5^o^fq^:I%l;RS^^ q?qqRT 'SfT^’^qqi^q^qT^TriRIvi; qqpT- 
1 

* -sTT^iiaqi^sfq qiRq^m^qmRqRqfqqR'c^^wqq i ?( "q qj^ 
fq%qTTqgaq?q^'JT^sfq i q?[Rq “{qiq: fqstfal^:” 

fq'agj'fl^qiqra” ( )j qi^qN, 

qg sB^tKR I 
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?Tg?m2«( 

^ srrcsi-?tq:q ^i?rTtiHrTr??iT i 
5^5rr??T5|jTTrq i g =gi3f ;^3rTr?cf5PT?ff I^Tf^qjToif =q 

4tsTfiTq;i 

^¥?Tf^5; 5r?§n: ;^qF^q;Tqf^: qf^tiTW: i 

^ qer i 'ST^f q'^: 

iT=E§5^f w^sqqfctir^qr§qaqp5rf^r^q(5|ifr€l3T|Eiai-crsrijfO?TTq;, 

^qi^R srrici: qilrqT^qffT vin7T?q5?:qT^qT5rq'if^frcfTEr§ii^qjiT 
qrgrwT^i =q IsarqT^riqL i ^ ^^3 ^T^qj^^T^rmqjosqTirrg'STq^crq) 

^spr qr?,oriiiq'if^?r qer i 
^T^r^:f^sTRSTff^fft ?ft5TqtciT?nq;T?;3f 

?i-^RT ?i qRqnflqfs?ii^«rf^ci, ?Tifq 5r=?q5fTtiTrEr?r^q^ 
rsriTTJTi^iqTWT t^crTrT^r^csnv^qwT^, l 

^TJg^ssrrP^ri^qif T^^fC^pRor ^^5rf?r«2?T^q0r 
^«r€i ^sr ^q^il?r i ^ =qR q'^'t 

qrq^^oi f^i'cqmffJ^jTtR^snvgqTrqT^; 
'q ^T«^fTrq5?iTq^qRt wr^THT»?, qqf qq 
■Rif??rqT^fn^q?HffqTTf|;5fr ^jfqs^qor fq?;rq5Rf^^tq- 

qT%?Tt ^qT=qRT 'srPr fqq^qtf^fr:, sr^gcr ^T^fqiqjR- 

^prrq;fqf[RT^1Tqf^?JRTR?fiq^^T STl^iqif^^qsfTT^jT 
^f^5r?rTqR.qT]]- 1 

q^q' Pifq% qilg qi?^pniPi?Rrq^TT qiq^iq^t^isfiTqt 
|qTq5q;w^Tti’qT^q^T ^nqiq, q^o^r iPr 

I 'STT^t ciT^Tii;^ q^5# i^qTPi^TqrrfRr §?qg^q', ff^?:i- 
^’qFERRq^T: qtTuqptgqi^R^qi^'tqiT^m, tRofi =q q^^T^qT’?- 
^qi^ss^qiq, I fqqTT'qf5;OTTfiqT?q>^g fq^iqwT i 

TTiqqT'qi^q'jf qiftqiftqq^qfSiJi^qtjf qfqjefliR 

^qq^^q'TrR’^^r-^qPcorwqTl qftqf?qi^ ^«i^R f^q^qi^ 

^^‘q^q'qqiq Rq' ^qgRqqT 'tqiqj^unqf 



^s^sfgfcirr^; I 






^I»=ff^r 1 rTslT^ f^^TT^TT^ 

q'^?T=rfH?r; i — 

?I§^TtqWT !5I5ffT^R 

5T^«rTfl^^ «ri=^ri=^=ri=^?q'fdfii55'3i ??TT’^?t;foT^T5^TJi 

( fM rja )— ‘'^ g?f?:fiT?r?q' ?75i??igia[t rqcr=^ 

ST qftTiflTr STTS^TIT'^^ir” f^rfisr^T ^s?5{§T2rif^?lf 'TftOTTfr^rf^^^^nPi' 

r^^nT«rrr?^^??rifi^s?T5[onri i 

“?T5^^q' qf^nrT;fts?ff5T<=qi5nqf^^ i” 

# ( ? I ) -sTfq qRww^??i=^^ 

^TTfm^gT=^5[f^ I 

>3T;ri^f5iq;T 3?TS?^l=f«r 

f^El=^'^s4flTqff qfsfrm 5Tqm q^i; II ( efTEf^iq^'tq H ? ) 

‘f^sTTf^’ ff^'T?sf^i7tir ?rr'7*?Rf^§ P>'I— 

^rf; rI 11 

t?ii^?:orij5crr^frd^rHfQi>^t^?8R^ ‘f^5r=^^’ 'T'??^ “i^'foT’ 

‘^fqg^’ s?ji?5?jT?T'i3?q7qT?i, i “q ‘fqsr'??^’ 

^5^«i5r-?s[T^?i '3Tq=Tq^ts^=q'arTq?rTf^^qT.q fqq-Tf^q 

c ' 

qRiltTg^r^q^g: I 3TT=qR45[i|;^¥inq-Rrq q=qjTTgqqT^Riq;Ktir ( g l g i ? ) 
g^fq# ?iT?5qRi^T?3gqqT-?q^c. “Rngw q^H g[i;?%ci?i g^'Rqi# 
RT'qpqg’ fq^rqur Rr'TqqifJTvii Rf=i=?T^” |f^ qftnilTTcii^q^^nT 

‘Rrq'^^’ ^fcT q^ qg^fft sgqgjiij^fggrqT^): qRurmqi^qicqTifq 
^jfrafqg^r i ‘Rrq=^q> ^ 

RTiqragqyTqqq^ I 

?n^^Tfq^Rf?7T^qH?Rqf%TqT ^Rqi^^fqqiWf qqRw ^IRT- 
?q)q^ “5lTq!^q|” fe^qqTf^— ^Tsf 

?iTqcqRt>rrffqT^?TRrqcq[^ ^s^srsiqiR^f fe^Rcr: 
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q-^qj 

qftqrqts^ ¥?TqqTJ?: 11 ( ctTiSr^ql ?»q ) 

s^rr^qrcf %?^?T5r7ft^fr ^fqr^Frq^q^^i^rrq:— ‘‘<?;^q?:rr?r5r^Tm?:ftfr- 
irg?q5rJTf^HTr?T stu ;^qir?vTfq?TTfr: qf^WTH: 

qsT ?T5?^iTq 

fqq=^^SNWiqfr qf^^TT 5TJ7^ II 1 
?iq 3Ttr?: = H?qT?:, f?(qfr=?rra:— cr^qTqi^JTif^fJiqqq- 1 -ar^scfirRr I 

'3T^TO?r^?;^q fjTfq=^?qTq, i qlqjfqqTq^qor f^qii i 

3q^fiiqqfqq=q: l qf^qrll i q^l% I 

^isji =q qtqqq?tqT?iq?i?q qfttjruTsrit 

?rFq=^qqTf^q i |ct 3=g[?:q|q 

f^q^qi^q^lf^qROIirq qfTgq?^cII 

f^q=qqT?q^Tqqwqpr ^jfqqq— 

“sf?jTf^¥jTqqq^ qi3rT=?q ftqeq I 

'3{f^?TtqqqT^q5t firpqq 5qfiiR?qq ii” ( ^irq^iql; ) 
sqi^T qiq 

“■srqirq ^qi^rq^^qq qfruq^ ^tTqqfqqsift q^:qT«i^i>s- 
q^qcrq,! f[q?q q^qm qfqwiq:, f^-cqfq^jrrffwdqra^fe^f^qqr 
fqf^qfqq q?q-q 1 qqi^q— 
q^T rqu;g;qTq5TO f^fqqtqt^m 5iq: i 
qiqifqrJ^qifqqfqq^qq II 
qil ^f^€FT?:qf^g?iT I 
^gq^qftqiq?)' q^q n 

T^q 5F^q fqqMqi^q^Tq^f^^ q?ftq^ I 

«RI=^q ?S5qq;— q=?qqq| qifq %sf^ fqqTlVlf^?iqtqfq??TT 





ija ] 




«ft^n5=5:T^Trf^ 'Ti;iTt?wi:ra!i5j;^ 

?rlfe:ST?rrgqf% 1 fTT JTT^f^; “aiSTT 

HT^mJl.” ¥r=^!rr<Jiaft^I^^q-iq(aTr?T 1 rtSTiff— 

ti=rF5rT I” ( sff^rFg:^ ??|) 

?iTi:r3i'jr'i5'^5^c8t s^TreincTi^— “ ‘sri?^ 5rTr?^l 
^TTfTT^^ I’ 51SIT ^5lt 

srgsiT ?r: qi:Tnc^ ^^5Tf%^f%5Tq-T- 

f^¥(hRr^'tiiT2r5ripfg;|cr: 'ift'jafqrujirljisr! ^sr^r??! R^sf^r 
^r?F:frr i ?T^^f^r5rwiT^5r^ifft7ifw^??5r¥rr2rFcri:Tgf^f?i2ft ??8Tr5r?^»T?Tt- 
iisr^ftRr !ir?T'T5ri: i fi; ^TsrRTr?5'ii4l 

g ^iTi5rTrii^WT?iT?Ti% § cFife 51 H 1 1 ^ 5 

?t^S? 3 Ic 5 «l^^ 1 515^51 cl 8 TT cTKfT 

|ciirf^»iT^5r f^=5i?5Tf?5rTJi^? lafF^R^riri^ 1 ^sii "etti; 

firf^d'WcTt 5Tfr: l 
fTfr 1 

'^1^51^ <1^ 5rir qi;jiRit5i^arJi;, ifj^t f?; 

5icrg:^5rrf^r¥r^TJT: 1 qi:frT?;TT 3 i5rRVf!3Tf^f^»=3f^r|?qif^fii- 

i;f5i5fTsrq fit^r %^ 5rfgiiTl% I ctstt ^ ^^1%: ‘^isir 5?ftfiF;F?rT 
r^i?Tr ^Tssi q?Btsg^“-g55qj ^qipHi^iT fai5?i^ 1 ^: 

■aiTc^’f^ I” 1 


’*'■31^ “qi^qcqfjrqiq^i «5,^q 1 ;% qtsifg? 5iiq?faiqf^- 

qroifiif^ '^‘ ^wcTJi; 1 

( ^Fl?=: ) qtSFcFJI^qi: w^t'^ar^— 

“*rsn nq sqVf^niTl fqq^qnq^ 1^5J1 ^fta^sgiia^q^ 1 

?qTfq?tI ^qeqqjTjftsqfJi?^ II” 
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'Tf^oj-Tv^rT^'T^^^rr 5^T=!?5Tr3Frfq 

5rri?'u:?^?T i fc u^ftq^gq-T^i^r— 

ciT5ri?!T=^=5?t??T M?tg^Rorrec!ii f^WxPuq^^qtqjTff^gT %;r=^: 
^srflfsr'UTfrlMRT^rsrfi:.”— ^>ur^T mwi ^ptr^t ferq-M^rr?- 

^RoimcriF?^ l^^rxT'q'Tf^^jr m ?t?8i. 
^5r ?T5if5r^RgqiT=E55crT 

qf5:nTTR^I^ f5r^=aVT^ ErisfiUTftftRr JUU^lnfn^fT 1 r^suTTf^ 

:fIT^m5«?tr5I OlGqi’q: vf^^tlf^— 

“tcr^5 I” ( ? I ? I ^0 ) 

5?^sf f?i^E?!?iT=quTrq ^n^r^ri 

c> 

fkmw. srif^fi: l V?=^§;^: JT?5T5?fl- 

^ '7# v=^%^~qRT3i-ifrq^ i 

sriq^^UI^ISTrl; g[?T?ff 

7737??^ R^7;i3f I f^T^- 

1 RT’q^RUVSf flrefTTcii^q q^f^?rgq^4:q 

qiPor^fT^r^^^rq^aR g[^5r ^^frgTf^^TuPTTT^TTTTT ?7i^q7ig^i 

qsRTfR^ni 7i|7iRRi3rq>«557 

7iM|;Rf^iT^R5r^R4 ?Ft- 
vf'^?;f5:q^E^ f^i^fqcr: i ?igfq 77 ^ 57757 ; ^if- 
KUn^'isfr jM£r=^^TCT, ^ cf?q^77Tor7^ MT’^srgf mwTJ=^g, 

Ttmfq JTIM^lW^’^S^TT^ ^«fT 771MF?T^T'^ 77=^f5: ^7q?T?772r fq^r- 
5n5U?qfei% 1 77M?L: ^fT7;T=qu4R7 

%3f^^ V^f ^ 



'rRcqs?? 
f^; ? 

’55T^q^— 

“ 2 T« 1 T f^i^TIT^RT^ f^mmcf! 5TJi: p’ 

?tRTiin[cj505Jqiqf ^TTS;ftf^fT?f?T- 

1 g ?T ^?qf^l5fIFHT c(^ 1 

?5qTf5q=Af^^Tsr'T 

?TTf^ffg^=^'^T I ^T ^gg- 

“sfSTT f2r|J^5TT^T2nffr”?2!TR sRIR^BTS^t g 
?T I ‘‘5T8IT r2r|}-'g;TIT^T^f^”^qTt? ?qsa3TT f^^TTfsTT^^^T 

Jrf^TT^^pq: I f^5^^Tn:2Ris?T?Jr g;ftJTfsiT?cj: ^rgqsiv-ginfiE^ “>3T?!tr?Rq^ 
sri’-'fH q^Tft^T^^T: 'TftWW^Ti^q'^^IJT 52?T!f-?iTJTJT^tir'^??f ??Ilri;, ^£?5r- 
fTsrij^JiT 'TftDTT5Frqrfe5r?rfq r?;m*=w 5T i 

;rr?rT^^??r ^=^ 5 ^: ’rfrarf^TSTTf^^^ JTFsrsqT- 

^R^^firJlTr«T?^T^T gjfsf R?g I ?T?JTT^ ¥i:^^;[^S2I10rR5r?T4 

^3rTt?iq%qT?qR fgrqM^ErT^qfa'TT- 
J?far??T??, 3T?^T^ %m^ qilRHRT ^P^iff^sg- 

'3ifq ^RsrqT^cqff 1 

spqT f^r^'tqgqR??; 1 ?T^iT-«T5iar5^T=^i^^^ 
jrfeferrRcn: i 

=q ^ gqf^ciTqrRciTg ,— irqj: gf^wr- 

Tr^Tf??TTTT??lSr f%«I ; rf?nR?JR 

^q|cft=5^?;Tri=E^?^, fqq=^'qir^^fq^R5g q=qram 1 qftOTTq«n^?lT 
^sfq 5\5f;i ^fTg^TT ?T qj^vT 37 ??! 

qTq^qW. 1 qKWR?nT^^?q^R> 

g^T^iq', qq\q^, 3TqT=qtqR f^^=^qT^^3=q?TqR qq%7ITV^^?T ^T 
^ ^Tvnsqq 1 

5f§Ti^qRi ^s^sfuor ^cqf%: 

qf^iqi^tT— - 
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f^iiicr^M<Trwi^TTirf ?i5r!iTraT^5:wong'ui!nH 

I ■>=• * » * i ci^tsqftq^iurar^T^fiT: 

«PT5rsr^iWTjTqftqit; 

sTT^M^r^r: I clef: 1 cfcft 

r^TQofsi'R^i * * * 

iTRJr'u^f ?iE^q3Ttijf5r^s?T%uq?:'T ?TT??U5r5?q?T^ i 

q;zrquf^^s|s4c[f|q^ i” ^fer i 

?ITzr fu^Ucr: l??Tq3?:qf^^tnof. 

I |jfiq5?;tiTfe'5uaNf^5 fsrif^f ^s^sfuoft 3r?qcri?Ti 

•3ig^; I ?f guci^if^sjqjK ; ^lu^TU^^JT^siPT^RTiJner^H^ 

^qoife5.T??!5rq^?TEii;M: l^iT^^cWTf^UT^mf^ 

STcqqTf? I ?f?RT5rT^ ftfSIR"! I^TT^^OTRiq: , 
lt?uuiT?[T?rf^^T5MW ^7uq;q:^RQT ^rf^^rai^JTTJTVfis^- 

qu qq^qcti i 

q«?iqT II i^\~<) 

l?q^q q?rH sqi?3qfqTsrq^ 9i5^qffor; qfaqi^HT i 

?Tti qq qin^q 

|?j\q5?;crfe^pg>s?q«iT^Tq;5qcni^^: i ^ ^Tqq5?j2Ji 

^cqif^^lRqfT qtqqq^lqqTK^qistl 

qR>ltqTq>?^Wft!^PfIRT?^or *qUq?Tf^%g^'^T 








THE MEASURES OF GODS 

Dll. r. K. Acuaiiva, 1. K. s., iM. A. (Calcutta), 
rii. i). (Leulgn), I), IjTtt. (Lonjjon), 

Fro/essot of iSaiiski'il, Mhihuljitd UniccruH//. 

The spiTiiualis(.s and philosophers have apologised 
ior even bringing down the gods within the sphere of 
description (dhyaua).‘ Historically it is not quite cer- 
tain from when the gods began to be idolised. So far 
as the faithful and devoted Avorshippers are concerned, 
the idea of figure-representation of gods and goddesses 
appears to have been conceived even in the nature- 
worship of the early Vedic times. Later in the Vedic 
period the unlimited, the inuneasured god, beyond the 
conception of thought and words, A\as represented as 
possessing a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thou- 
sand feet and other features, olrviously a multiplied 
number of human limbs." Thu.s the idolisatioii of gods 

1. (a) 

(Skandii-l’iiriii.Liq 

2. (a) 

( Ptirusljii-sukto, Ytijtirviida) 

(b) ?»Tfts?csw??rTJr l 

(llaliiibhiirftta, .Siijjti-parvan, 17. SOi Bliavishy* Puriiia) 
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and goddesses appears to have been going on from very 
early times for hundreds of years till n e come across 
in the llamayana of at least 500 ]3.C. an undoubted 
reference to the sculpturing of Sitii in the form of a 
golden image which was unavoidably required as King’s 
Consort for a royal public function. The early archaeo- 
logists who refused in the absence of archaeological 
remains to go far beyond the Christian era on the basis 
of the literary evidences, both Yedic and post-Vedic, 
for the sculptural representation of gods and goddesses 
in India, must have been wdser by the recent dis- 
coveries made at Mohenjo-daro and llarappa, which have 
shifted the sculptural history of India beyond the Vedic 
period by not less than a few thousand years, Eut 
both the literary references and archaeological hnds have 
left the practical artists in a state of utter confusion. 
Even today the sculptor or the painter does not know, 
at any rate he does not put into practice, the uniform 
proportion of the image he makes. In fact he could 
have no guidance until the Silpa-sastra was codified. 

The image-maker of Sita must have made a realis- 
tic . representation, because Sita was his contemporary. 
The image-makers of Gautama Euddha, of Gandhara 
or Amaravati school, or of Sarnath and other places, 
were not Buddha’s contemporaries. Kor were there any 
photographs or models available for the sculptors. 
And it is also doubtful if those sculptors could have 
met any man of Buddha’s race or family. Thus their 
images of Buddha if not guided by the Silpa-sastra must 
have been imaginary and unauthorised so far as the 
physical features and personal proportions of the Buddha’s 
figure are concerned. Naturally, therefore, the artist’s 
confusion will be endless when he attempts to repre- 
sent from his imagination the unknown gods and god- 
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desses of whom there are no models or photographic 
copies and no ethnical representations foi’ his guidance. 
Let the artist he as much idealistic as he 'chooses to 
he, oven more than the Vedie seers, hut only as regards 
the expressions he gives to the images of the gods and 
goddesses, and lot the individual artists l)e Content 
with this much originality. But there must he a har- 
mony among the artists themselves regarding the gene- 
ral features and proportionate measures of the limbs 
of deities, for, otherwise, there is hound to he a funda- 
mental unreality about the whole production, and thus 
the very object of the artist will lie frustrated. It is 
easy to imagine the god JSiva. for instance, in his vari- 
ous moods and activities, such as the lover and bride- 
groom of the Mountain-maid, or as fury incarnate 

at the sacrificial function of his father-in-law, Daksha, 
where his most beloved wife, Sati, lost her life, or at 
the dance of destruction. But it would create an unreal- 
ity about his very existence if one artist gives to the 
Siva image the features of the Grecian warrior Alex- 
ander the Great, or the French conqueror Napoleon 
Bonaparte, another artist makes him the replica of a 
Chinese or Japanese monk, a third one gives to Siva 
the short stature of a Gurkha soldier or the tall beard- 
ed figure of a Sikh horseman, and a fourth artist 

represents Siva in the delicate womanly figure of a 

Burmese or Siamese gentleman clad in coloured silk. 
Another great God. Vishnu, who has been perhaps the 
most popular deity for centiu'ies and has undergone as 
many as ten incarnations, is, like Siva, found in funda- 
mentally divergent forms, some of which are indisting- 
uishable even from female figures, 'fhe goddesses of 
wealth and learning, Lakshmi and Sarasvati, have been 
retaining their popularity down to the modern age and 
their figures often appear as the frontispiece in monthly 
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magazines published in various modern languages of 
India. These images like those of Rama and Sita, 

and Radha and Krishna have undergone much more start- 
ling physical changes at the hands of the artists; 

the southern variety of the Madras Presidency hears 
no similarity with the western variety of the Bombay 
Presidency including the Mahratta and Gujarat types, nor 
has the northern variety, comprising of sub-divisions of the 
Punjab, United Provinces and Bihar types, any affinity 
to the Eastern variety Avith sub-divisions of Bengal and 
Orissa types. The other gods and goddesses as well 

as the epic heroes aud heroines have met with a 

similar fate owing to the boundless fancies of the 

artists, One can understand and even tolerate the 

racial or provincial stamp inevitably marked on the 

goods in the countries of their origin. The local beauties 
or heroes may supply the model to the imagination of 
the artists. But the realistic fundamental uniformity in 
the measure and proportion of images need not inter- 
fere Avith the idealistic expression of the artist’s mind, and 
does lAot injAive his individual originality. The general 
rules of grammar and metre have never injured the 
style or diction of the individual composition. Even the 
employment of new metres hy a poet presupposes the 
restriction of uniformity. To he original one need not 
he lawless. Even under the limitation of proportionate 
measure the artist can have unlimited scope for his 
original production. 

There has, however, been a uniformity among differ- 
ent groups of authoritative Avorks dealing with the sub- 
ject of measure of gods and goddesses and other beings. 
The subject has been elaborately treated m a number 
of Furanas, Aganias and Silpasdstras under tdla-md,na} 


‘ .Spe the writer's Dictionary of Hindu Architeotiire uncjer Tnlfluiiina. 
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The term tala according to JBralinidnda-^mrana' (Part 
1, Second Anusahgapada, Chap. VII. 97) and the Sujjra- 
hheddgania (Chap. XXX. 22) implies the distance be- 
tween the tips of the fully stretched thumb and the 
piiddle Anger. But both in the Malsya-jjiirdna (Chap. 
258, V. 19) and the standard Avork on the subject, the 
Mdnasdra (Chaps. 66 & 66), the tala system of raeavSure- 
ment has been further simplified for the practical artist 
by prescribing the face to be the unit of measure for 
individual images. Thus the total length of an image 
of the ten tala measure, for instance, should be ten 
times its own face-length, i.e., the distance between the 
chin and the top of the head. The neck, thence the 
navel zone, thence the thigh-root, thence the knee-cap, 
thence the ankle and feet are given a certain propor- 
tional measures in this unit. Similarly the arms, hands, 
palms and fingers etc, hear certain proportional 
measures. And the variations of interspace betAveen 
different limlis are distinguished in four hhahgas or 
poses (viz. samabhahga, abhahga, atibhaiiga and tri- 
bhahga) and in three postures or attitudes, straight 

or standing, sitting and recumbent. 

The Bhvhamdna (Ms., British MuseiAm, no. 658-592) 
in an appendix has referred lo tAvelve varieties of this 
tdla measure, Avhile the Wduasdra has illustrated with 
full details up to the tenth variety, leaving out the 
eleventh and the tAvelfth varieties Avhich, as stated in 
the Bimhamdna, should be employed in measuring cer- 
tain (super-) gods and fiends (Rakshasas). Each of these 
twelve or ten varieties admits of three sizes, namely, 
large, medium, and small. The classification of the tdla 
systems and their details as given in the Mdnasdra 
almost reappear without much alteration in the Arnki- 
maclhheda of Ka^yapa (Ms. Egg. 3148, 3012, Fol, 251), 
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magazines published in various modern languages of 
India. These images like those of Rama and Sita, 
and Radlia and Krishna have undergone much more start- 
ling physical changes at the hands of the artists; 
the southern variety of the Madras Presidency bears 
no similarity with the western variety of the Bombay 
Presidency including the Mahratta and Gujarat types, nor 
has the northern variety, comprising of sub-divisions of the 
Punjab, United Provinces and Bihar types, any affinity 
to the Eastern variety with sub-divisions of Bengal and 
Orissa types. The other gods and goddesses as well 
as the epic heroes aud heroines have met with a 

similar fate owing to the houndless fancies of the 
artisi.s, One can understand and even tolerate the 

racial or provincial stamp inevitably marked on the 
goods in the countries of their origin. The local beauties 
or heroes may supply the model to the imagination of 
the artists. But the realistic fundamental uniformity in 
the measure and proportion of images need not inter- 
fere with the idealistic expression of the artist’s mind, and 
does not injure his individual originality. The general 

rules of grammar and metre have never injured the 

style or diction of the individual composition. Even the 
employment of new metres by a poet presupposes the 
restriction of uniformity. To be original one need not 
be lawless. Even under the limitation of proportionate 
measure the artist can have unlimited scope for his 
original production. 

There has, however, been a uniformity among differ- 
ent groups of authoritative works dealing with the sub- 
ject of measure of gods and goddesses and other beings. 
The subject has been elaborately treated in a number 
of jPm’mas, Affcmas and Siljjasmtms under tdla-mcma} 


' See the writer's Dictionary of Hindu Archifcpchire under TSlamana. 
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The term tala according to the Bralmdnda-pnrmm (Part 
1, Second Anusahgapada, Chap. VII. 07) and the Su2}ra- 
hliecldgama (Chap. XXX. 22) implies the distance be- 
tween the tips of the fully stretched thumb and the 
piddle Unger. But both in the Malsi/a-pinauja (Chap. 
258, V. 19) and the standard work on the subject, the 
Mdnasdra (Chaps. 66 & 66), the Itlla system of measure- 
ment has been further simplifted for the practical artist 
by prescribing the face to be the unit of measure for 
individual images. Thus the total length of an image 
of the ten idla measure, for instance, should be ten 
times its own face-length, i.e., the distance between the 
chin and the top of the head. The neck, thence the 
navel zone, thence the thigh-root, thence the knee-cap, 
thence the ankle and feet are given a certain propor- 
tional measures in this unit. Similarly the arms, hands, 
palms and fingers etc, bear certain proportional 
measures. And the variations of interspac(' between 
different limbs are distinguished in four b/iain/as or 
poses (viz. samabhanga, abhanga, atibhanga and tri- 
bhaiiga) and in three postures or attitudes, straight 

or standing, sitting and recumbent. 

The Bimhamdna (Ms., British Museum, no. 558-592) 
in an appendix has referred to twelve varieties of this 
tain moa.sure, while the Jirdnasdro has illustrated with 
full details up to the tenth variety, leaving out the 
eleventh and the twelfth varieties which, as stated in 
the Bimhamntia, should be employed in measuring cer- 
tain (super-) gods and fiends (Ilak.shasas). Each of these 
twelve or ten varieties admits of three sizes, namely, 
large, medium, and small. The classification of the tala 
systems and their details as given in the Mdnasdra 
almost reappear without much alteration in the Amkt~ 
‘niadbheda of ICa^yapa (Ms- Egg. 3012, Eol, 251), 
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Sitprahkechlf/aiiHi (Chap. XKXIU ;i0-4()j, lii‘/ia/^-S(mJiita 
(Chap. LVTIl. 4) and other works. 

According to all these authorities the different 
varieties of the fnla measure are used in measuring 
different classes of god.s and people and other heings:- 

Large ten tala is prescribed for superior gods (Brahma, 
Vishnu, Siva and others), Buddha, .Tain images (Tina. 
Siddha, Saugandha, Arhaf, Pari^va and the other 
Tirfchahkaras), and devotees of the kSfiyuiya class. 

Middle ten iCda is recommended for superior god- 
desses (Lakshinr, Sarasvati, Savitri, Bhudevi, Burga, and the 
Love-goddess), the Sarupya class of devotees and others. 

Small ten tadn is suggested for .Samipya class of 
devotees and others. 

Xine idlci is prescribed for inferior goddesses (e. g. 
Brahmani, Vaishaavi, Mahendri, Bhairavi, Chamundi, 
Kaumari, Yarahi and others), the Salokya class of devo- 
tees, superior sages (VaMshtha, Bhargava, VBvamitra, 
Bharadvaja), certain mythical beings (e. g. Taksha and 
Yidyfidhara), Garuda and others. 

Eighl idla is recommended for Sages (like JCaiyapa) 
and ordinary human beings, etc. 

Seven tula is suggested for Sages (like Agaslya), cer- 
tain demigods and mythical heings. and ordinary females. 

Six; tala is prescribe.! for tiger and such other 
animals, 

Bive tcila for Gane^a (a mythical being), 

Your ini a for Goblins (Bbuta), etc., 

Three iula for Kinnara (a mythical being), 

Two tcita for goose and other hird,s, and 
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Out! tnla fur Eaudiika and Ivahaudha (liradlesh 
liody).i 

d'liih luothod ol' the Silpa-hdsti'H has been corn- 
mended 1)y the modern European arlists. " 'idle 
(Ancient) lliiidu image-maker or sculptor” oijsm'ves Mr. 
iiadaway “ doe.s not work from life, as is the usual 
practice among Ikiropeans, hut he has in place of 
the living model, a most elaborate and htrautiful syvstem 
of proportions, which he uses constantly, eonrhining 
these .with the olrservation and study of natural de- 
tail. It is, in fact, a series of anatomical rules and 
forranlie, of infinitely more practical use than any Euro- 
pean system which I kuoAv of, for the Indian one 
treats of the actuil proportion and of the surface form 
rather than the more scientific attachments of muscles 
and the articulation of hones”'. 

“ddiere is in the Hindu system,” observes Mr, Vincent 
Smith, “nothing complicated or difficult to understand 
or remember, but like every other canon of artistic 
proportion, these methods are no more capable of pro- 
ducing works of art in unskilled hands than are any 
other aids or methods.”'’ 

Will the modern Indian artist think over these 
weighty remarks ? Will he also hike into consideration 
the fact that the greater majority of Tudiaus arc prac- 
tical idol-worshippers ? Their ordinary worship is hardly 
performed except in presence of an idol. This idol should, 
therefore, be of such a nature and form as would command 
their respect and incite their faith. An image of unusual 

' Foi' futher details and illustrations see the writer’s Archilecture of ManaiKfa, 
Vul. V, pages 53-70 and Plate CLVI, Volume IV, Cbajitcr LI-LX\''II, jip. 497-632, 
Volume III, pp. 334-407. 

^ Dictionary of Hindu ArcUHechm, pp. 221-2il. 

“ Indian Antiyuary, XLIV, pp, 90 — 01. 
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pi'opoi'Lioiiis which does not answer the dhijdm (deserip. 
tioii) ol! the deities, hy uttering which the worshippers 
try to concentrate their mind and oiler prayers to the 
idol, cannot give rise to that genuine i'aith which must 
be based on truth. If a map is to he used for learn- 
ing the geography of a place that must correspond 
to the mental picture ol! the place which the reader 
has formed after reading an authoritative description. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the dirty surround- 
ings and defaced and broken images of several temples 
and shrines have caused untold injury to the religious 
susceptibility of the educated and uneducated Indians alike, 
Cleanliness is certainiy next to godliness. But a lova- 
ble image carved after the dhydna is all the more 
necessary to create an atmosphere of reality and faith. 
If not for the sake of mere art, at least for the sake 
of the faithful, the artists should cast the images of 
gods and goddesses, which are meant for worship, strict- 
ly after the directions of the Silpa-4astra which has 
now been made available for the artists by the pub- 
lication of the series under the general title of Maiia- 
sara (Essence of Measurement) together with the Text, 
English Translation, Elates and an encyclopaedic Eictio- 
nary of Hindu Architetcure- 



CONTRIBUTION OF INDIA TO ARABIC LITERA- 
TURE DURING THE PRE-GHAZNAWID PERIOD. 


M. G. Ztjbaid Ahmad m.a., d.h,, a.ii., pIi.d. (London), 
Jrabic cmd Persian JJeparinient, Lfniversily of Allahabad. 

The most iinpoi-iaiit coniributioii of Liulia fo Arabic 
literature undoubtedly begins with the Ghaznawid period, 
the tenth century A. D. ; but she also certainly made 
some contributions to Arabic, in respect of vocalnilary 
and otherndse, from a much earlier period. However 
insignificant they may be, they deserve notice. But 
before enumerating them, some account may be given 
of the relations between India and Arabia during the 
pre-^aznawid period. 

LEGENDARY RELATION 

Legend speaks of relations between these two 
countries, l3efore the dawn of history. In the ILadith 
literature there are many traditions which refer to the 
legend that Adam, the father of mankind, being driven 
out of Paradise, alighted on the peak, called after him, 
of a mountain in Ceylon.^ When his repentance was 
accepted by God, he was brought to ‘Arafat near Mecca 
where he met Eve who had Ijeen thrown down at Jiddah. 
These traditions are not only found in the religious 
literature of Islam but also in works of history and 
geography. Eor example, we find this legend in the 


' Tabari, I., 119 & following pages, Tabari, Tafair, Coliituuntary 

on tliG verse I. 28. 
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works of Ibii Qutaybah (cl. 27(j A. JS.), Alaqclisi (d. 3*75 
A. H.) and Yaqui-al-JTania\vi (cl. d2d A. H.)'^ 

Ill llie legend there is a controversy about the 
place of the death of Adam. According to one or two 
traditions lie is said to have died in Ceylon. 

He is also said to have made many pilgrimages, 
not less than forty, to Alecca, going back to Ceylon 
every time.'’ 

it is also asserted that the Hlack Stone of the 
Ka'bah, in the form of a brilliant ruby, fell from Paradise 
along M'itli Adam and was carried to Mecca when he 
was ordered by Grod iobuild the Ka‘bah-' 

The story of ilabil and Q,abil is said to have taken 
place in India according to one tradition." 

According to this legend, Arabia and India have 
had intercourse i\'ilh each other from the very heginniiig 
of luunaii life on the earth. 

EELATIONS OP iilSTliillCAL TilUTil 

Though political relations between India and Arabia 
, were first established as late as the seventh century after 
Christ, yet these two countries, entirely different from 
each other in race and language, had been connected 
through trade from so early a time as the commencement 
of the seventh century before Christ, or perhaps even 
from pre-Mstoric times.'’ 

Two of the three routes by which trade was carried 
in ancient times between India and the West, passed 

‘ itai Qutnybalj, Ma'iii-jl ( Gottingen ) p. 9, Maqdisi, p. 13 Yiiqul'a 
Kirjaiu, V., 7*1. 

* Ghnliini ‘AIT .Azfid, Svibljiitnl Marjan (Buiubay) IsL Seutiun. 

* Ibid, 

1 Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

' 5aiYljti6oii. Intercourgo betU’eeB India and the Western World, first chapter. 
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through Arabia. The first route ran from the mouth 
of the Indus and up the Euphrates, at the point where the 
road branches off to Antioch and the Levantine ports, 
This route attained high importance during the golden 
days of the Babylonian Empire, with the decay of 
which it fell into oblivion. 

The second route, move important than the first, 
lay from the Indian coast to ihat of Yaman and 
ITadramawd and from there, passing along the B,ed Sea 
coast, to Syria and thence to Europe, either directly 
from the Syrian coast or via Egypt and Alexandria, 
This route was of great importance and the prosperity 
of South -w'est Arabia in ancient times was largely due 
to it, and it formed a highway of commercial traffic 
until the Ptolemies established an overland route from 
India to Alexandria. ‘ 

This route, passing from Yaman to Syria through 
the Ilijaz, has been referred to in the Qur’an as IMAM 
MUBlN (A Manifest Eoad)." 'Ihis Imam Mubin has 
been generally taken by the commentators to be the 
road passing from raraan to Syria. Another Qur’anic 
verse, referi’ing to the coramei’cial caravans of Saba, 
throws some light on the prosperity of this route, 
'bhis verse (XXXIV, 18) is as follows : — 

‘hVnd IVe made coniinnou.s towns between them 
"(the people of Saba) and the lowms which 
“IVe had lilcssed - (the Syrian towns)— 
“and We apportioned the Journey therein. 
“Travel through them nights and days.” 

In this verse, the phrase “Qurfi Zahirah” has 
been explained by '^Pabari to mean Qura Mutawasilah 
(continuous towuns), that is to say, towns lying 


' Encyclopaedia Britanniea, 11th pdn. Viil. tl. p. 2fil, 
“ qur’nn, XV. 7fl, 
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to one another.' In the Qur’an there is another reference, 
though indirect, to this commerce carried by the Quraysh. 
In verse CYI, 1, £la.j ^^5 j| ,_j]bs 

the summer and winter journeys mean those made by 
the Quraysh on the highway called Imam Muhin.= 

It is certain that Ceylon was early known to the 
Arabs on account of its pearl haheries and trade in 
precious stones, and Arab merchants had formed 
commercial establishmonts there centuries before the 
rise of Islam,'' When and how the Muslims reached 
the island is unknown, Urom Balatomn it appears 
that some Muslim merchants had been there long before 
the attack on Sind by Muhammad h. Qasim. The 
cause of this attack has been stated by Baladhuri to 
have been vengeance for the plunder, by some pirates 
of Uebal, of vessels which the ruler of Ceylon had 
lespatched, filled with Muslim orphans.*' 

As to the political connection of India with Arabia, 
it is sufficient here to point out that the first invasion 
of the Indian coast by the Arabs was at so early a 
date as the reign of the second Caliph (13-23, A. H., 
332-644 A. U.) But the Arab inroads did not penetrate 
Ear until 710 A, D., when Multan with the country of 
?lind lell before Muhammad b. Qasim during the reign 
of 'Walk! (705-716). 

CONTEIBUTION 03? INDIA TO ABABIC 
LITERATUE.E 

After the above account of the relations between 
India and Arabia before the Ghaznawid period, it will 
36 easy to make a survey ©f the contribution of India 
.0 Arabic literature during this period. 

^ Tabari, Tafslr, Part 22nd, p. 58. 

' Ibid, Part 30th, p, 197. 

® Pnoyolopaedia of Islam, I, 8.38. 

' 'BalS^url, Bnldan,4.35. 
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(1) To begin with, the legend of Adam’s alighting 
on the mountain of Sarandip may he said to be, in a 
way, a contribution of India to Arabic literature. When 
Ceylon was for the first time visited by the Muslims, 
they, having heard the local traditions about the depre- 
ssion in the peak, might have remoulded them to suit 
their own faith ; and in order to give them authority 
they pvrt them in the mouth of the Prophet. 

(2) The commercial intercourse between these two 
countries introduced many Indian words into the Arabic 
language. The merchandise imported from India into 
Arabia consisted of perfumes, spices, cloths etc. Arabs 
naturally borrowed words for these articles from Indian 
languages. Thus words such as sandal, misk (musk), 
kafur (camphor), qaranful (cloves), filfil (pepper), 
hail (cardamon), zanjabil (ginger), ja’ifal ( nutmeg), 
narjil (cocoanut); mawz (banana), liiniln (lemon), tanbul 
(betel) etc. are Arabicised forms of the Indian Avords. 
In some cases the word ‘llindi’ Avas added to the words 
which already existed in Arabic, o. g. hid Hindi, qust 
Hindi, tamr Hindi, etc. 'The last Avord became ‘tamarind’ 
in English. 

Indian cloths also used to go to Yaman and thence 
to the Hijuz. The vVrabic Avords shtis (muslim), shit 
(calico) and f Utah (stidped cloth) come under this categoryh 

Arabian navigation to the Indian coast introduced 
half a dozen AVords of Indian origin into Arabic travels 
and geographical Avorks, e. g. the AVord “bnrijah” (pin. 
bawarii) meanig ‘pirates’ is the Arabicised form of the 
Indian word “bei’a,’’ and the AVord “dawnij” (plu. 

' i Tn.] -al-'i-ug, under the word ‘futah’, 

Mnliammad Siilayinfm, Ard-nl-Qnr’iin II. fhapter on “Arabic language.” 
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dawanij) meaning ‘small boat’ owes its 01‘igin to the 
Indian word “dongi”' 

Jurji Zaydan, the well known modern Arabic 
scholar of Egypt, says that the words “siibh” (dawn), 
“daw” (light) ,and “haha’’ (light) seem to be of Sanskrit 
origin, as these words are not found in the sister languages 
of Arabic." 

The word “tuba” that occurs in the Qur’an is said 
by some Arabic scholars to be the name of a paradise, 
in some Indian language.-' 

An Indian sword \vas very much valued in Arabia ; 
the Arabs called it “muhannad,” ‘‘Hindi” and “Hinda- 
wani,” which words frequently occur in Arabic literature. 
The very word “Hind” has fascinated Arabs a good deal. 
They have used it as a lovely name for their woman. 

( 3 ) Another debt which Aralnc literature owes to 
India is the introduction of her numerals into Arabic, 
in which language they are still called AL ELiQUM-AL 
HINDI Y YAH. In Arabic writing letters only w'ere 
used in place of numerals up to the eighth century A.D., 
when this Indian system passed to the Arabians, probably 
along with the astronomical tables, brought to Baghdad 
by an Indian ambassador in 773 A. D. The system was 
explained in Arabic in the earlj'^ part of the ninth century 
by the famous scholar Muhammad b. Musa All^Avarizml 
and from that time continued, though at first slowly, 
to be used throughout the Arabian world. ‘ A1 Biruni 

' Ffix' the word "htivijah"’ see Al-BIranl. Kitflb al-Hiiicl, p. 102 and the 
Ajifib al-Hind, ed. Paris, p. ll-l. 

For the next word see Yiiqut al-liainawi, Mii'iam al-Bnldiln, under the 
word “qays” Vol. VII. (Taken from Sayyid Mnhnininad Sulayni™, 
“Arab-o-Hind ke tn'alluqiif', p. 03, where the remaining fonr words 
are alsolinentioned.) 

® His Adub al-lughat-al'Arabiyyab. Vol. 1,41. 

’ Qimha and Taj al-'arus, under the wxird '‘tfiba” 

* Euoyol, Brit, (lltli ed.) XIX, 867 , 
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acknowledges ihai the Muslim system ol numerals is 
derived I'rom the best ot their (the Hindus’) systems/ 
It is a well known fact that this system pa>ssed from 
the Arabians to the ^A’^est, where these numerals were 
known as “Arabic Numerals.” 

(4) Another contril)ution of India to Araliic litera- 
ture is astronomical material. lJudoubtedly the Araljs 
had their own science of astronomy, probaljly taken 
from the Uhakbcans, but during the second century of 
the Hijra, Avhen the ‘AbbAsid caliphate nas at its zenilh 
and Avhen extraordinary elforts were matle to translate 
foreign books into Arabic, we hud much evidence of 
the iuEueuce of Indian culture on Arabian civilisation. 
Many books were translated from Sanskrit into Arabic. 
Of the astronomical Avorks, the Sindhind Avas the first 
hook to attract the attention of the Arabs. It was first 
translated by A1 I’azari (d. 154 A. 11.) and a second 
time by the already mentioned Aluhammad b. Aiusa of 
KliAvarzm. Lastly A 1 Biriini A\ rote a book on the Sindhind 
Avith the title of 

(5) Another equally important contribution of India 
to xVrabic literature is medicine. 

Charaka and Susruta occupy the highest position 
as the medical authorities in the Sanskrit language/ 
Their works Avere rendered into Arabic at the close of 
the eighth century A.D., and quoted as authorities by 
the celebrated Abu Bakr A1 llfizi (d. f)32 xV. D.)". Tbn 
Nadhn gives not less than fifteen names of those Indian 
authors Avhose Avorks had been ti’anslated into Arabic by 
the time of the composition of his Pill HIST.’’ None 

1 A1 BlrTini, Kitiib al Hind, p. 82. 

’ Al BTruni, Chronology of Anciont Nations. (Kotos by Iho Editor, p. 870,) 

• MacdouL'll’s History of Sanskrit Literature, p. -ISt. 

■* Ibid. p. -127. 

* Ibn Nadini, p. 271. 

' Berlin Catalogue, No. 64ill. 
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oi: these L-eudei'iug« k'io"u to exist except a suiall 
hook of Sliaiiaq on poisons. 'L'he l?ei‘liu Ijihrai-y eontains 
a MS of it.’ The original text rvas, as stated in the 
preface of the work, first translated into Persian hy 
A1)u llatim al Eal^i for Khalid al-i3arinald in 200 
A. H. and was afterwards rendered into Arabic hy Al- 
‘Abbas b, SaTd al Jawbari in 210 A. H. blajji Khalifah 
has also mentioned it under the title of the Kitab al 
Sumuni.’ The IMS. is small and contains only 84 pages. 
Jt is divided into four sections (Maqalat). The iirsl 
maqalah is an introduction in which the author says how 
doctors have iin'euted various compounds of deadly 
poisons to save the sacred lives of kings. To him, the 
usage of these poisons is not allowed for anybody except 
kings. The second chapter deals with the symptoms of 
the effects of various poisons. The third chapter describes 
various methods oi preparing deadly poisons. Tor instance, 
he says that a baby swallow should be devoured hy a 
poisonous snake ; then both of them shotrkl be shut np 
in a copper kettle and buried under a cow-dung hill. 
After a certain number of days, when they are tho- 
roughly decomposed and fermented, the mixture is to he 
dried up in the sun. A very small quantity of it is sure 
to kill any man who happens to eat it. The last chapter 
contains the remedies and antidotes. The author has 
also given a prescription of an antidote which renders 
any man that eats it poison-proof. 

On the last page the scribe has written that at the 
instance of the Caliph, the device of Irringing up a girl 
111 such a way that whosoever happens to cohabit with 
her is sure 'to die at once, has been omitted on acpoimfc 
of its being an act of barbarism. The work is of interest 


^ V., 96 . 
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Hs shoAviug the various methochs of destroying human 
life in ancient times. 

(6) Two story hook.s, one “Kalilah wa Dimnah” 
and the other “Alf laylah wa laylah,” enjoy an unrivalled 
position in the domain of light literature. The former 
is an Indian story which Avas first translated from Persian 
into Arabic by II )n Al-Afiiqaffa in the eighth century 
A. D. The subject matter of the latter was also, for 
the greater part, of Indian origin.' Ibn Nadlm has given 
several names of story l)ool\s translated from Sanskrit 
into Arabic." All such books may Iab regarded as a part 
of the contribution of India to Arabic literature. 

(?) The game of chess which plays no mean part 
in Arabic literature is also a contribution of India. “ The 
best authorities agree that Chess existed in India before 
it was known to haA'e been pilayed anywhere else. The 
n'ord Shatranj is a foreign Avord among Persians and 
Arabians while its natural derivation from the Sanskrit 
Avord CHATUIIANGA is obvious.”' Many metaphors and 
similes have been taken from chess in both Arabic and 
Persian literatures. 

(8) Al-Pirrmi’s Kilah a! Hind is one of the most 
important contributions of India to Arabic literature, not 
because the author is regarded liy some Arabic Avriters of 
repute as a resident of Sind, hut because (he A\diolo 
subject matter has been taken from India. The name, 
of the author is so associated Avith India that avb can 
hardly think of Arabic literature produced in that country 
Avdthout thinking of him. IVhatever reputation he enjoys 
afe a great scholar of astronomy aiid mathematics is due 

' i. Enoyul, of I.slam, imcler “Alf liiyla wa layla.” 

ii. Prof, Macdonald, J R A S. 1921., 353. 

' Ibn Nadiin. p, 305. 

“ Enoycl. Brit, undor "Olioss'’ 
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of th(iKe reudei-iiig'ri ai'o known to oxisi except a Minal] 
liook of Slninaq on poisons, ^'he Jierlin Library contains 
a MS of it.^ The original text was, as stated in the 
preface of the AV'-ork, first translated into Persian liy 
Abu lEatim al Pall^i for Khalicl al-Barmald in 20U 
A. IT. and was afterwards rendered into iTi’abic by Al- 
‘Abbas b. Sa'id al Jawhaii in 210 A. H. Ilajji Khalifali 
has also mentioned it uirder the title of the Kitab al 
Siunfun.^ The MS. is small and contains only 84 pages. 
It is divided into four .sections (Alaqalat). The first 
maqalah is an iutroduetion in which the author says how 
doctors have invented various coinponnds of deadly 
poisons to save the sacred lives of kings. To him, the 
usage of these poisons is not allow'ed for anybody except 
kings. The second chapter deals with the symptoms of 
the effects of various poisons. The third chapter describes 
various methods of preparing deadly poisons. Por instance, 
he says that a baby swallow should be devoured by a 
poisonous snake ; then both of them should be shut up 
in a copper kettle and buried under a cow-dung hill. 

* After a certain number of days, when they are tho- 
roughly decomposed and fermented, the mixture is to he 
dried up in the sun- A very small quantity of it is sure 
to kill any man who happens to eat it. The last chapter 
contains the remedies and antidotes. The author has 
also given a prescription of an antidote which renders 
any man that eats it poison-proof. 

On the last page the scribe has written that at the 
instance of the Caliph, the device of bringing np a girl 
in such a way that whosoever happens to cohabit with 
her is sure To die at once, has been omitted on acpouut 
of its being an act of barbarism. The work is of interest 


^ Idiallfali, V.. 96 . 
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ns slioAviug the various methods of destroying human 
life in ancient times. 

(6) Two story l)oohs, one “Kalilah wa Dirauah” 
and the other “Alf laylah wa laylah,” enjoy an unrivalled 
position in the domain of light literature. The former 
is an Indian story which was first translated from Persian 
into Arabic hy Ihn Al-Muqaffa in the eighth century 
A. D. The subject matter of the latter was also, for 
the greater part, of Indian origin.' 11)11 Nadlm has given 
several names of story books translated from Sanskrit 
into Arabic.’ All such books may be regarded as a part 
of the contribution of India to Aralhc literature. 

(1) The game of chess which plays no mean part 
in Arabic literature is also a contribution of India- “ The 
best authorities agree that Chess existed in India before 
it was known to have been played anywhere else. The 
word Shatrauj is a foreign word among Persians and 
Arabians while its natural derivation from the Sanskrit 
word OHATURAiS^GA is obvious.”'* Many metaphors and 
similes have been taken from ches.s in both Arabic and 
Persian literatures. 

((S) Al-13iruni’s KUah a! Hind is one of the most 
important contributions of India to Arabic literature, not 
because the author is regarded by some Arabic writers of 
repute as a resident of Sind, but because the whole 
subject matter has been taken from India. The name 
of the author is so associated with India that we can 
hardly think of Arabic literature produced in that country 
without thinking of him, IVhatever reputation he enjoys 
as a great scholar of astronomy and mathematics is due 

* i. Bnciyol, of Islam, nuclei- "Alf layla wa layla." 

ii. Prof. Macdonald, J E A S, 193-4, ;is:{. 

’ Ibn Nadlm. p. 305. 

” Eiioyol. Brit, under "Clioss" 
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jai'gely to tlio beueiits he derived I'roiii the wriliug.s and 
works of Indian scholars. Apart from the patronage that 
he received I'rom the tivst tSultau of Muslim India and 
his son, and apart from the facilities given to him by 
the (xhaznawids, it is impossible to ignore his great ohli- 
gation to Indian scholars and teachers, at least as lar 
as his knowledge of Indian sciences is concerned. 

(ij) Abu Ilaf-r llabl‘ b. Subayh was what is called in 
the language of Islamic learning, Tab‘ Tuhi'in (i.e. one 
of the corapanioiis of the companions of the Prophet’s 
companions). He is, according to an authority, said to 
be the Jlrst IMmslim to write a book'. He was a reli- 
able trarrsinitter of Jjadith. He migrated in his later 
days to Sind Avhere he died in 160 A. H." Pte is 
mentioned by Ghuhiin 'Ali Azad, llahman ‘Ali and 
Ha^vvvab Siddiq J.lasan as the hrst JMuslira scholar nho 
lived in India.’ 

Sind was, during the first three centuries of the 
Hijra, an xlrab colony rvhere people of more than one 
tribe settled. These domiciled Arabs ' must have main- 
tained Arabic as their mother tongue for a long time, and 
there must have sprung up many a poet among them. 
But it is a matter of great regret that no accounts 
whatever of such intellectual actvities of Sindian Arabs 
and of those natives who must have learnt the language 
of their rulers, have come down to us. The Fiilhh d 
Biilddti and other .similar books do not throw any light 
upon this matter. But it may he conjectured that some 
migrating Arabs must have Avritten some books in Arabic. 
ILiijji Jihalifah mentions “Ta’rlkh Sind” among the 

^ Klialif.Ui, 1,, H(i. 

’ .V/Aid S\ibha.li. P. iib. 

’ Ibid. 28. Ealiman *Ali TiuUikira, ;j; yiddiq- naaan, Abjjid al 
«Uluiu, 
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histories written hy the Afuslims, twit does not give the 
name o£ its author'. Perhaps it was written liy some 
Sindi Aral). The author of Chnoli Ndmah says that he 
has taken the material for his hook from an Arabic 
History written hy the ancestor of the man who asked 
him to render it into Per.sian. Perhaps this Arabic his- 
tory of Sind is the same as that to which IChalifah 

refers. In the ahsonoe, of any positive evidence and 
authority it is impossible to say anything definite. 

Just as some Arabs settled in Sind, similarly many 
Sindians were domiciled in Arabia, either as slaves or 
free men. Of them also very little is known. Sam- 
‘fini gives only two names under the n/fibn}/ “Sindi”: 

one is Abu Ma'shar and the other is the poet Abu ‘Atf) 

Atlab Sindi'. The former wars a miiluHliJ/lh (traditionist) 
and was regarded as aii authority on the history of the 
Prophet. The high position that he held as a sc-holar may 
be judged from this fact that when he died, the Caliph 

Harun al-Piashid accompanied his funeral procession and 
led the prayers himself. Abu ‘Ata Allah will he spoken 
of at some length latei’ on in connexion with the con- 
tribution of India to Arabic poetry. 

Sam'aiii also gives .several names under the jiinhah 
“kransfiri,’' (of ^iaiisurah, Blmkkar), “Daybull’' (of Dayhul, 
Thath) “Lahori’’ and ‘■Hindi’'." All these men are said l)y 

‘ KhalTfnh, T, l.'i.O. 

® SamTnii, Kitrib-iil-aTi=!;ili, p. lUSli. 

iV.B. .Tiil'jT Ims yrivt'ii tli ■ u.anw' (if .aiiiillu'r Sinfll pool Iviislin,iim. 

Ill' dvfiiiilcly Mav.s tli.af Ui‘ w.ii an Indiau In- iiri“-in ( I'l'dc Ids ni=!toi'y of 
Ai'.aldn LitiM-aturc, Vo). II Unt thU of his spinns to ho 

wi'Oiitif, (in tho nnthoi’it.v of .SanrimT, who says that *'Siiidi’* i.s both all 
ailioctivo (Al-isin-al-inn'nsiih) and a namo and liivcs (lu‘ nainra of ICushaiim 
and Unpi’nl- Hindi, tho tvaditionist, as pxainpif's of iho iaili'v caao, 
(.S;nii‘rou, Ansiih, .'ihta) 

[hid. .n.), a.'itih, ifl7 nint .Itia, 
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Sam'aiii to be scholars and tradiiioiiists who iransniittecl 
JuidUJi to others. 

When Abu’l-Qasim al-MaqdisI visited India during 
the latter part of the tenth century, he also found many 
traditionists in Sind. He specially makes mention of a 
certain Ahu Muhammad Mansuri who was a mihndclWi 
and an author of several good boolcs’h 

How all these aJuldUIi that the above mentioned 
Tirdians and those who settled in India transmitted to 
others, and their works on hadlth may be taken as the 
first contribution of India to Arabic literature as far as 
the science of liadrlji^ is concerned- 

Abu ‘Ata Aflali Sindx, mentioned above along with 
Kushajim, the traditionist, was a MAM^LA (client) of 
Banu Asad and was a good poet, which may be judged 
from this fact that Abu Tannnam IJalnb thought fit to 
quote three lines of his in the heginnixig of the first 
chapter of his Ilauiaaah. 

The author of TGtdh Jl Aglu'inl has devoted no 
less than five pages to him.^ He was one of those 
poets who sang in the praise of the U mayyads. He flour- 
ished during the latter part of the U mayyad period and 
outlived his patrons lo sec the lime of the first two 
‘Ahbasid Caliphs, He died in the reign of Alaiisur. He 
tried to sing equally enthusiastically in the praise of 
his new masters, hut they would not accept any poem 
from him after his having lavishly praised their pa,st ene- 
mies. Aflah was his name and Ahu ‘Ata his Kimyah. There 
was something wrong with his tongue. He could not 
pronounce such letters as Bh, J, etc- His poems were 

'■ Maqclisi. Alisan-al-tnqSsIin, AIL 
’ Agluial XVI, Sl-Sl. 

-r 
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admired, but as his tongue was defective he could not 
recite them well. Once a certain Sulayman was so 
pleased with him that he gave him a good-loolving hoy 
named ‘Ata to recite his poems for him- This hoy proved 
of great help to him, and the poet was so satisfied 
with his services that he adopted him as a soir and 
took his I'iivyali from him. People u.sed to enjoy the 
defect of his tongue, hut he nnis very sensitive about it, 
and did not allow them to ask him to pronounce any 
particular word. The story of (he device of llammfid, the 
famous narrator, hy which he could succeed in making 
him pronounce some particular words need not be men- 
tioned here. 

The poems of Aim ‘Ata Aflah Sindl may he taken 
as the contrihution of India to Arabic poetry during 
the pre-Ghaznawid period. 




THE NARAYANIYA IN TAMIL LITERATURE. 

RaJASKVASAKTA, RaO BaUAOUII, l)ll. S. IviirsUXASU'AJU 
AiYANGAR, M.A., llOiVV. J’h.D., iM.Jl.A.S., 
b'.R.UI.ST.S., F-A-.^.J}., Jludl‘(lti. 

Among the collections of poems known to ThiuII 
.schoiHi‘.s Rs the SangRm collection, one hj’ name Parip- 
iidal, HO named from the character ol' Ihe compositon, 
contains a niimher of poems, live' in all, among those 
that have so far been recovered, bearing on Vishnu. They 
■ are poems of laudation composed in honour of Vishnu. They 
are ail of them, ho\ve\’er, cast in a form which may be re- 
garded as generally usual, but which shon' characteristic 
features which connect them rather intimately with what is 
known as the FahcluirCilro. In a contriljution made to the 
'Winternitz Commemoration Volume, I compared the sub- 
stance of the poems with .some of the well-known Jddi'tokardtra 
works, such as the recently published Jayakhya in the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, the Padma Saiiihita, the 
Ahirbudhnya Saiiihita and one or two others. The com- 
parison was more or less of a general character, aud 
did not go into the details very minutely. The com- 
parison showed that these poems differed in essential 
features from the text books of the PduchardlrK, such 
as the ones noted above. These text books are of the 
character of. manuals of ritual for the IPdrioliardtriu, 
and as such concern themselves more or less directly 


' Pomnb 2, 3) <Jj, 13. and 15, 
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with what regulates the life procedure of the helievet 
iu the Piiricharatra coiiceriiiag the pi’acLice of his 
religion. These therefore lay IhemselveH out deliheraiely 
to describe the four sections of this religious practice 
elaborately. They are Olianja, the conduct of a believer 
in I>ciSichardtm, Ki'tijd, the deeds or works commended 
of a 'Ffliiohamlrin, iivvolving the construction of ifemples 
and institutions connected with temple-worship. The 
first has reference more or less to the personal conduct 
of a worshipper; the second may be regarded as perhaps 
puhlic acts of charity and religion by a devoted 
Fdhahnrdh'in- Then follows the Yoya, the discipline 
through Avhich one has to pass to realise the Tattm 
or the truth; and ultimately comes Jhdna or the know- 
ledge which leads to ultimate salvation. Whatever else 
'of the PadohcmUpa is broug’ht into the scheme of these 
works, they are as preliminaries leading to this ultimate 
prescription for regulating the life of a PdiichanUi'h. 

The Tamil poems are found to he cast in a more 
general mould, and .say comparatively little of these par- 
^jjicular sections. They seem more intended to give an 
idea of the Tattm, or the truth in regard to God, and 
his connection Avith all that exists in more general 
terms, But they give Auimistakahle evidence of associa- 
tion Avith the Pancharatra in that they describe the fea- 
tures of the system in other departments. They fall in- 
to five sections generally, and relate first to Para or the 
ultimate truth, the highest knowledge, the knowledge &iil 
(jenerir, then comes His emanations or Vynhas\ and then the 

CM or His greatness as exhibited in His many mani- 
festations; then comes in the idea of itis aiitarijavutoa, 
immanence in all things; and then the forms in which he 
could be worshipped for the benefit of the uninitiated, 
the Aroha, Prom this, of course, naturally would folloA,v 
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wlial exactly should ])e the discipline of a man to 
perform worship, iu Mdiat particular forms the -worship 
should be conducted and Avith nhal appnrtetiances, and 
then naturally how real lvuo)\dcdgo oL‘ God himself in 
Jlis relation to creation can l)e attained by the practice 
of the jjofjic discipline. Jl is tlu! former part of the 
scheme that finds exposition either in full or in part, 
according to the choice of the author and the purpose 
of his poem, ndiatever that ))c. Of course, l)eing poems 
composed on occasions, they do not exliibit, nor need 
we expect that they should exhibit, the special features 
usually found, and appropriately, in set treatises on the 
subiect. ItjA^en so, it would be an interesting (|uehtiou 
to omiuire whence came the notion, and why the idea 
itself is expressed iu the form in iihich it happens to 
Ijo, in these live poems by four different autliors, two 
poems being liy one and the. same poet, 

A sourcu that might have iirspired these poets is the 
jSrarfiyaniya section of the Alahabhitvata.' One of the poems, 
other than the live relating to Vishnu in this colleeiiou, 
happens to be by one Peruudevan -who composed the poems 
in invocation of each one of the eight classical collections 
made from the works of ancient authors generally des- 
cribed all iogellior as 'yangani poets’. I'lie seleelioii pro- 
)ably i\'as made from a comparatively largi' number of 
joenis, and possibly the seleetiou contains only those that 
vero regarded as the most excellent in each particular 
mode of composition. While this author who composed 
the poems iu invocation has sung in praise of ditt'erent 
Gods for the different collections, the poem prefixed to 
this collection happens to be one on Vishnu. The poem 
in invocation, however, is very much mutilated, and has 
been recovered but imperfectly. Eut from -what is avail- 

* Bk XII. Ch. 3-U-Btil, KiimbluiLmaui, Eiln, 

4 - 
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alble, ii ih J'tiii'ly clear tliciL iL follows Lhe method of 
compo.sition of the oilier live poems, which are very 
much more completely recovered than this one, Thii, 
aiLthor is the cclehrity Icno-wi) Ly his name Eermiidcvti- 
iifir, but \\ith a disfiug-nishing' epithet, “who made the 
Tamil poem llharalam’’; that is, his achievement in the 
Held oi literaiiu'e nas a Tamil version of the Mahilhhfi- 
rata, and this ii is that gave him the name JihumUim 
Fudii/a FeniiiitJPraii^ among a number of Peruiiidevaiiars, 
AV'hose names and a few poems have come domu to us, 

Talviug up the Narayaniya for comparison, we tijul 
that the siuiilarily of subjoct-matior is st)dkiug notwith- 
standing the fact that the purpose of composition 
of the two works is entirely ditVerent. The Narayaniya 
in the Mahfibharala is a narrative ndiioh expounds ivhat 
Pmchai'dlm is, and hmv it came to be given to the ivorhl 
through Rishi Nfirada, and is of an expositary character 
thrown in the narrative form. The Tamil poems on the 
contrary are poems in laudation of Vishnu; but in the lauds 
composed, the authors have descrihed Vishnu according to 
the PCihcliui'dtra conception of (dod. 

The Kfirilyaniya is expounded in 17 chapters of the 
iMokshadliarma section of the Siinti Parvau of the Alahii- 
hharata. ft begins with chapter 314, according to the 
Kumhhakonam editioji, and comes to an end with chapter 
361. The first tivo chapters of these 17 are devoted to the iii- 
tioductiou of Lhe sid)jeet as usual in the Mahabharata. It 
comes in as a result of Prihaspati’s anger in the matter of 
the acceptance of the /Kfrin, or the sacriticiai offering, by 
Maliavislinii in a sacrilice that he celebrated for king 
Uparichara Vasn. The next chcipter 346 is in praise of Sveta- 
clvipa, the residence of the Primeval (Inc, according to 
the Paheharatra- Ch. 317 begins an aecouuL of what Vishnu 
in Svetadvipa told Narada about the manner in which 
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he sei ahoat the -worlc oP crealion. Chapter 3 18 is de- 
voted to a description of llie ten n'ell-knoivn jli-aldrns. 
There are one or two points ■worth noting about these. 
As these are generally recited, there are a few lines 
which introduce the Btiddhii Araiara of Yishnu. Tt 
must he noted here that, in this chapter, the Eixddha 
is not hrought in as a separate ,/re/c7rc of f tod, talcing 
the place of Tviashna, the ninth regular Araldra, which 
is the form in which it is usually hrouglit in. This 
chapter of the Mahriljlnlrala, however, represents the Jhul- 
dha and his religious l(!aching as only one of the acts 
of Krishna himself. The wa.y that it is introduced seems 
to indicate the possibility of interpolation, as, in the 
short recital of the Amldn/a which follows, in tSlolca 
So, the Buddha Araldiui does not tliid mention, fn- 
slead, the name Sfitvata occurs; and Sfitvata is hut a syn- 
onym of Krishiia, not of "Rnddha. The Pdard/ardlm that 
Narada thus hmrnt is described as the Afahopanishadh 
following the four Yedas, and adopting in it the prin- 
ciples of Sahkhya and Yoga. Narada is said to have 
recited what he heard, in the court of Jlrahma in the 
presence of all assembled there. Chapters 3l4)-50 are 
two chapters not directly connected with tlie exposition 
of the PdAiehardlva, although ideas of the Pddriiardf nt 
are scattered all through. Rut they do vedate to 
cpxestions other than a mere (>\']msilinu. Chapter 351 
contains the recounting of ciaavtion by Krishna to Arjuna, 
and includes in it a portion of the praise of the .Hvah- 
mans as such. The next following chapter, 352, is again 
a parenthesis, in rvliich Krishna explains to Ai'juua 
how he acquired ihe various uanxes of his. and what 
their import is. AYith chapter 353 begins again Narada’s 
recital of what took place in Svetadvipa between him 


' N nh, XII, 3.1fi s 6^. 
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and Vishnu to Nai'Iiyana in Badavi A.smnia, at whose 
instance he went to Svetadvipa. The next chapter is 
similai'ly an account ot Karada’s stay ihora in Badari, 

With chapter hod ends practically the Nfirilyainya, 
which is referred to as such in the course of this narrative 
in that term ( chapter o5{>, sloka 14 and ch. 318 s. 62 ). Other 
terras of a similar import such as the Nclrai/anarklliP-. lihdga. 
ctvakP, Pftdcliardlrfk, Ail'dniilvmaia' also occur. The chapters 
following- 354 to 361 consist of matter connected with the 
story, hut not forming part of it. There is also a reference 
to the Snitlfhya, Yoga, Veda, Puiitpafa and Pan char cdva 
maUis'. 

Leavmg these details aside for the moment, we return 
to the Tamil poems. They are all of a dilT.erejit purpose, 
cast in a different form, hut deal practically with the 
same sudiect-matter. As T stated already, they are conn 
posed in praise of Vishnu, and, therefore, they are con- 
ceriietl primarily with giving us an idea of the poets' 
conception of Vishnu as such. Therefore it is Iry the 
characteristic c)ualiti 0 .s of Vislniu as the Supreme Deity that 
the poets Feel conoorned to describe Him. In a plan like 
that, the ritualistic details Avith AA'hich the Agmnas are prima- 
rily concerned, the topics treated of in the Agaman, need 
hardly find a place', except perhaps indirectly. "While the 
poets Ihard'ove coiiccivn ihenisch'es merely Avith descrihing 
Vishnu as the Supreme Being, they find occasion to give 
us no! merely fTis character as the creator of all, as imma- 
nent in all, as the ahsor))er of all, in fact, as the be-all and 
end-all of all creation, hut also make allusion to those spe- 
cial features AA’hich are implied in those general attributes 

1 Ch. 355, 7. 

» 3 . 54 . 17 . 

= IMS, 82; ,339. (K. 

" IMS, .39; 3.3 1,19, 

» ir.9, 84. 
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of His, as for exanple, those of Ills Vynhas, and 
Vihhuvas or Avataras. They also someliines refer broadly 
to His character of immanence in all, and there is at 
least one reference to the form in ndiich He is worshipped 
as the images of Krishna and Saiilcarshana ^ as such, al- 
most in the same manner as they are found mentioned 
in some of the Andhra and earlier inscriptions". Thus 
we see that while the dilYeveut form in which these are 
thrown is characteristio of the purpose for which each 
one of the poems was composed, there is a remarkable 
similarity of subject-matter and of the treatment of topic be- 
tween them and the Narayaniya. The inference, therefore, 
seems tenable that the authors of the Tamil classics probab- 
ly drew their ideas in this particular from the Mahfibliarata, 
and it may be that they did so in other particulars as 
well. 

With this we reaeh a condition in our knowledge of the 
Pdncliardtm which distinctly implies (1) that the formal 
text books of the Pddolmrdtra were -written and got into 
vogue perhaps later than the ago of the Tamil classics. 
After an elaborate examination of the question, Professor 
Schrader cainc to the conclusion that perhaps the earliest 
of these are referable to about A.T). .300, We seem to 
have here in those Tamil classics a view of the Pduchardlra, 
perhaps less formal, but none the less distinctly P dd chard - 
irdic in character, assimilable to 1he exposition of the 
Padoharftira as found in the Narayaniya section of the 
Malifihharata. Perhaps with this will have to he taken 
such evidence of temple-worship of which we gel glimpses 
in the Andhra and some of the pre-Andhra inscriptions 
of Northern and Middle India. There is besides the Bud- 

* I’or'iii lo, 11. Hi, iiS ;in(l (ili ill particulai'; alsii puriii 2, 11. 2;i-34; iiml 
I’livatu. 5t) and ■"I'l. 

’ Nanaylial, (Ili.Tinndi and Basnapfar Tnsci'iptinns. 
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clliist roferenco to the school of the Bhagavatas,^ which 
would take us pei-haps safely to (he age of A ^oka— ijei-haps 
th{' louvth century B.G. — and may therefore lie regarded as 
perhaps about the age of the NarayanTya, as the late 
Sir B.G.Bhandarkar held. But the Fdilehnrdfra uotion 
seems to have reached Imck to times much earlier. B.eaders 
of (he C'liilndo(i!i<i Upai/iftl/ad know that at the outset 
of this ITpanishad, TiinJ/i Nfirada is found stating to 
Sauatkumura the qualirications that he was already pos- 
sessed of to lit him to acquire further knowledge of 
the Supreme, and in stating his accomplishments cate- 
gorically, he is found to mention (1) IBg-A^eda, (2) Yapu’- 
Voda, (3) Sama-Veda ( t) Atharva-Veda, ilien the (5)i7//n?,w- 
Pitrfina, (6) the Teda of the Vedas (grammar), then (7) 
Plh\i/ii})i (that -which relates to manes), (8) Daitcmi (Science 
of the Gods), (!)) NicUii (the lore of the treasure trove), 
(10) r/il'o-TTikj/(ini (generally rendered logic), and (11) AVd- 
yavam. Fere p]kdy(i)niw has been rendered as the equi- 
valent of the Arlhamsfro polity. lYhatever Bkdyanam 
is, it is rather hard to guess how exactly tlie meaning 
has been arrived at except perhaps the mention of logic and 
the Arlha Sfistra together in certain wnll-kuown connec- 
tions. Bui it could hardly have any .-jListification either 
on dm etymology of the word, or even with respect to 
its allusion, likdyanam seems distinctly to mean the one 
and the only path to salvation’. There is a tradition sup- 
ported hy the authority of the work 8r3 Prasua Raiiihita^ 
that it constitut(!d an Fpanishad, rather the head and erowii 
of Fpanishads. We find the Alahaldifirata refer to the 
TTiTioliai'dli'ii' as a MaJid-Z^jjaniffliad. Such a work, how- 


' Bliaudavkar's Vai‘?lin.ivi',ra otc.. p. 10. 

’ In llii‘ of a -.iiijtlp (’oni--3c it soonn to te ii=ied in thp auh'ipqueiit 

imsanti-PB of tlio '.inu> -Diid. 

3 ,T. E, A. S, 1911, 937. ji. 1, 
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ever, lias not come down to us, like the oLlier I’paai- 
■shacls; but it must be noted here that the Tamil classics 
under rei'ereiice refer repeatedly to those ideas beini^' 
the sum aud substance ultimately o[ the teaching' of the 
Upanishads (llaraij, and even of the Veda (I'dii-MoliJ. 
There seems warrant, therefore', for the belie I' that (utlier 
as a separate and special Lipaiiishad, or, lial is far 
more likely, in the sense of a geimrally aeceptctl truth by 
OIK' section of those who study V'eda aud Vaidie literature, 
I'di'icliarulj-ah.ixfi come to be recog'nised by the \biidic schools 
as the Ekayana-Sakha of the Sukla iL’ajiiiu’eda. The FdTicha- 
vdlm seems to ha\'o had an early vogue aud a p]'0\'enauce 
of its own, o\'en in the days of the early Upanishads. The 
lioafu ti'aiiihild, the Fuuchardh-u text Quoted by Ydmu- 
nacharya and ilamauuja, distinctly refers to the Supreme 
Character of the Sastra. It is referable in its origin 

to Va,sudeva, not Vasudeva-Kvishua, but distinctly the 

anterior Yasudeva, another name for Vishnu a.s the one 
Supreme 13eiug immanent iu all.' There is support for 
this conlention even in the Ehagavat Gita', i am informed 
that Madhvaeharya, in his Bhashya on the Brahmasut- 
ras uniformly uses the term FlMijanu in the sense of 
FanahiU'Citm, and it is nothing .surprising that he so 
uses it -with the series of authorities before him. One 

statement in regard to it, in an attempt to invplaiu the 

name, is worth noting here. It is said to be called 
Pri~ivli).i>'Ctlra for the ri'ason that it threw into the dark 
five other systems," and the five are stated to be Yoga, 
Sahkhya, Veda, Bauddha and Pastipdld, with which five 
this is joined to constitute the .sixth. The Narayaniya 
section of the Mahabharata again contains reference to 
the other four excluding the Bauddha, and places, of 


^ Ibiil 
’ Tii. 19, 

^ Lidma Tantra quoted uu i)p. SUO-l. J. 11. A. S. lull. 
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course, Pfhicharnlni^ above the rest ol' tlieui. 'TIilis Lheve 
is room for belief in the antiquity of the Pdncluu'Cdi'ci. 
It has hafi a continuous following, and is at the root of 
the Bhakti school. The PaTicharatra itself refers certainly 
to Vlalnurbliakll, while Pristijxda takes corresponding rank 
for Siva Bluddi. The history of the Paucltaral ru is, 
therefore, bound up with that of the Bhaldi cult from 
the very beginning to which we are able at present to 
carry our investigations,’ and the hvo are associated to- 
gether in the development of Bluikli. We shall have 
to re.serve a more elaborate treatment of the subject 
for another occasion. 


1 MBli. XII. 359 BI. 

’ For Iho whole of this part reference may ho wade to a learned article 
hr uiy late friend Mr. A. Govindu Achal’ya Svtunin in J. E. A. S, 1911, pp. 986-961. 



A MARSIYA WRITER OF THE LUCKNOW 
SCHOOL OF POETRY 

S. ]\J. Zamtx Ali, m. a., Unvi) oi- thk DKPAimiEx'r 
OE lJK.i)L, 4IU(Ii(ihii(l C^iur/'is/i//. 

Mirzii SalaniaL All, “Dabir", .son oi' Alii-za (jluilam 
Husaiuj was born iu Aruhalla Balliinaran. Delhi, in 1213 
A. H. He Avas desceucled from a \ ery vesi)t*etal)le L'mnily 
oi' Shiraz that had earned a w orld n'ide i‘e]HUation. 
M-ulla Ilashini iShirazi, a reiion ned Persian prose nriter 
and the brother of AJullfi Ahli, an eiinally noted Per- 
sian poet, was his tt‘reat-“Tandl'ather. flis mother 
belonged to a well-known Lucknow family 

At the age of seven the ALirza accoiupained his 
parents Avho had decided to migrate from Delhi and 
settle down in Jaickiiow. Here he was trained in the 
traditional manner in Persian and Araljie. He was 
barelj 12 years of age when he began to lisp in num- 
bers. His father ihuling in him an extraordinary taleni 
for poetry took him to Allr Zamlv, tlu' best marsiya writer 
of the age, who asked "Mirza to read out some of his 
conpiositions. Alirza recited the following (,)ii‘a: — 

^ U}*> j»t^ ^ 

v33*u j ^ iJ A Ijiiv 

A Uj* ^ 1= 


5 
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"Mir Zainiv was much impressed and uudertook lo guide 
him as his pupil. He also asked him to adopt “Dahiv'’ 
avS his poetic name. 

ALirza JJabir continued on the one hand his stu- 
dies in Arabic and Persian with Alirza ICazim ‘All, ATaulavi 
Pidii’Ali and ATulla ALahfti ACazinrlaranl, who were regavdod 
as the l)esL scholars of the nge in Oriental laug'iiages, 
and on the other he proceeded with his Urdu compositions 
under the guidance of Mir Zamir. 

He used to compose in Persian and Phasha also. 
Por his Persian \'orses he became the pupil of Mulla 
Mahdi Alaziudaraul, Avhile in Bbasha he composed ‘Thumri' 
and other forms of verse at the instance of Shah Nash- 
uddin Haider, the King of Oudh. Be used to compose 
ghazals also and it is .said that l,he number of his 
ghazals was so large that three Diwans could have 
easily been compiled. But he never attended a inushaira 
except on one occasion when at the request of his Mend 
Alirza Aluhanunad, ‘Barq’, he recited his ghazal, the 
opening line ( ) of which ran as follows: — 

^ ^ J-tL! >+J 

Besides ghazals he tried other forms of Poetry 
as well but nowhere else does he reach the heights 
attained by him in his marsiyas- Jt is by reason of 
his aohievment in this form that ho enjoys his present 
position as a poet of the first magnitude. 

It is very difficult to give a correct number of 
his marsiyas as he used to give aAvay his compositions 
sometimes to his frieud.s and sonietimes (o need 5 '^ people 
who recited them as their own. His work as published 
by the Meval Kishor Press, Lucknow, comprises in 20 
volumes of l)aftar-i-matam; 14 of which contain 366 
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marsiyas and the remaining 6 contain Salams( ,«)U ) Rnha'is, 
(jtfbj) Masnavis Nauhas i ) Mukhammas 

) etc. 

Besides these there is a good number of marsiyas 
which have not been published at all and are found 
in manuscript with the reciters of marsiyas. 

He has composed a portion of some of his marsiyas 
in i.p. in words where every letter has dot 

( tki.j ) He has also composed two marsias from beginning 
to the end in i. e. in words every letter 

of which is without a dot. 

The recitation of marsiya is no lesser an art than 
jts composition. Unlike other contemporary reciters of 
marsiya Alirzfi Dabir used to read it out to the 
audience in a graceful tone and .simple manner with- 
oui any gesture. Tn the act of recitation he laid stress 
only on articulation, eloculion, and modulation of voice. 
With these his graceful appearance succeeded in pro- 
ducing the desired effect on the minds of the audience. 

He was of a swarthy complexion, medium stature, 
well built, but inclined to be corpulent; he had large eyes, 
a high forehead and a short bear’d. He used to wear loose 
trousers, a half sleeved Jacket under a loose Kurta 
(shirt) and a Chaugdshiii Topi (cap), ; the 

old type Lucknow shoe called Ghella was his usual 
foot-wear. 

So long as Luckirow continued under the prosperous 
rule of the Tving of Oudh, Mirza T)alnr, in spite of 
numerous pressing invitations from outside to recite 
marsiyas, declined lo leave Lucknow. 

Wajid ‘All Shah, the last King of Oudh was a 
great admirer of Alirza IJabir. He expves.sed his ap- 
preciation of his work in the following couplet; 
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j)* ^ 

1 *^ 

He was very pious and generous. He used to spend 
almost all his income in secret charity. His acts of 
charity came to light after his death. 

On several occasions he gave away his marsiyas to 
others wdio made money out of them. He died at the 
age of 74 in 1292 A.H. and was huried in his own 
house in Muhalla Niikhkhas at Lucknow. 

The scholarly style, the choice diction, the crea- 
tive imagination, the clas.sical allusions and the fresh 
imagery of Mirza Halhr make him a poet worthy of 
the most careful study. In order to appreciate his 

work fully it is necessary that the mind of the reader 
should adapt and adjust itself to the workings of the 
artist’s mind, and attune itself to the proper mood. 
Thus prepared, no reader can fail to he moved and 
charmed. Even the most hlas4 will find something to 
attract, to surprise, and to charm them. Eeligion, 
history, classical litei’ature, philosophy, are all made 
to contribute their share; hut above and beyond them 
are his own shaping imagination, his own. gift of vision, 
the marvel of his rhythm, and the capacity to rouse 
or depress, to exalt the reader into a mood of ecstasy 
or at will to clisvsolve him into tears. But even a 
great poet is not without blemishes. He gets so deeply 
absorbed in his lofty thoughts and so borne aloft by 
his imagination that at times he loses sight of unifor- 
mity and proportion and becomes careless in linking 
the incidents together. His style then becomes uneven 
and now and then there is a flagging of his wings. 

Here are some specimens of his compositions; 
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^ ^ ^ 

<£ li >5 

jX Lt)^ j.jj i^iiJ 1^ 

sS >* 

y^ £■ S. i-ASi) 

)^ >» ^ir-- lJ*"® iJ’J>+^ 



J_ i*JL5 ^_)*^!^ ^ 


^ Uf y\hj 

t_CL> C)^. 



fit^ <±? r*^ A f) 


y^\y t^iu^ jjUaJLc 



t:^ 

iJJ ^ ii;tke Li-.ibCjf 


i£ !}■> uli> 4 <$- |*T^ ^ c^^. <£ 

Here are other specimens of his classical compo- 
sition. He does not forget that he is a writer of 
mu'siya even when he has to describe the sweet re- 
freshing morning or the spring season. His imagination 
has transflgnred even the be inties of nature into some- 
thing that forebodes the martyrdom of Husain. 

14J-C 1 5* 

1— ^ 

1 

jljl *)3 i 

J.J yb^-^ 

<J |_ylt4S'j A ,_?■>*'' C:^ >*4 
ij \»p 
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l^ LjUif 

jAi, U+^ ijV* A-ejLc I. ijfi- 

^3■* W 1—2.-'; tA- ai 

l 3)) 0)5 U5'^>^ t-jJ 

j»,i5 A iji^ 05^ 

^■if^ 1*^5 i— ’. aL^w. ^ Lsip "55^ 

^ y:^ O*"^ 

0"'^5 ^•’5 *^-’ 

X ljl» 0'“+-’ ^ l— 2> l_f; 

5^ C?*- l)^ ‘“^ ^ {J^ 

Jj-i J<-i U.) 5* 


Lofc-iJ iS ^VX*uJLS 



y 

®3 

|js ^1-4^ i— SUi sj 

i_r=^ 

0*'*5 

! 

)-®‘^ 0 

a^S». 

V 

i'-t'! 

**5 U5-'-^ «5 



Lj 



L>S^. 

j aJ 

1‘i'W, 

Iv 

u V 

‘‘■^ 0 

rJr^ (_yV u’t^- **5 


£.j+« 



Ui 

jj-i-'* M-i _)-»' 1? 

>■!' 

1— La.-* 

uu 


Ul 

'= cT^ 






of;; 

>-tL* X 

5^ 

;.*iit 


bu-, X 

*5^ 


1 isri-a.-* (? 





. ^ 


^y44jd>4 

1^ , 


L^- 


s£ 

i-^A) 

)f)Xl La. X 

r^" 

X 
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X ^ l-5^^ I^'MA 




X 

xi 



ujH li 


iJ^tj 


Uj 

jtjA *4,5^^ 

1 

^^AuaJ 

tv 


iJ'*^'* c>*^ 

L- 




- 



IjA- lj’^-’ 


jUa 

l,A ^ 

jIa.^ L^^vyJ ^ 1 

(^.UAi' 





J 

[ l^A ^U,' 

(,A 

ijtii ^ 

liM 

^U 



» Z>^ 

i_s^ ‘-Xj> X 


l_^i^ 

Jj* !sf ^_ 5 f 

O-^ i’-') 

trf ^ 


Itere 

is another 

instance 

of h 

is lofty t 


and poetic deisci'iption: 

st*jS. K |^JLc jj**S M 
Ljlso.ui ui»j<x ^ ^ i.r’^- 

i*jl..|iiXJt*v^ ^ isJ 

i_j^ Ljb _£ uiy^j^. ^ lii-ti ^Xj: 

1^ 1^ UJI c^’H X |♦■t■e <tui,ij.J 

31*^ ^ ^l-uW L>"! u>‘^'*’- 

(V-tj ^_5.^ 

lSj ^JJf^ fj^l 1}^-! J,b JivJ 5jJ 5,! 

/ 

1*^ L>*^ L.*"’ jr^’ ,_5^*) 
o'^ — >" *‘^>^ •^- 

^ SliuU L_ -..^ 

j*JLfi 5^ 
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^ ^^iXkte i—iK iJjf^ O 1*^ 

^ ^ £/*y*** 

f-J^ ylaJ I)J«‘ K ^J*'® 


^ -ifi L-ilj ii^ns 

^ 1 J! )+"t^ u?*'* >* 

^S ^^3 ji aS a ix.^S 

^Jr!^ )j 2! o'»-^ 

jl^ ^ ^lifjyi. jjylt* ijl 

li^I 4* ^ ljlAsi.j.i 5» SiililA) 

■>-** ^ vj^ ^s^r* 4* 

(^/♦t ^ (ti 

ivi ^ V^ l)'*'* 

^}i '-j'^ — J- — U^>^' 

ii.>»^ J'^ i:J'^^ ^ (_j>=^ H 

(ilj aH® '-^ ^ 

^livl Ji Si® i!! '®j' 

>Ul ^ 'r’l 

(►^ 1.^*-®) 5^ 1**^ lJ! 

j^' r^ u>** L>*^ 
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Lu order to dra\v a coiitraHt and coiiiparisoii ])et- 
iveeJi Milton, MrdaUvsi and Alirza Dabir the following, 
pieces are quoted: 

Milton: — 

“To Sun, who scarce uprisen 

"With ^^•heels yet hovering over the ocean, 

Shot parallel to the earth his dewy ray 
Discovering in ^vild landscape all the east 
(Jf Paradise and Kden’s hap])y ])laius” 


Pirdausl;-— 


E- 


r*' 


c)* 

Ie ^l5 



Mirza. Dahirr 

„ 








>)S> ILf* y^i. 


X 











lyV'i 

1 


4-V 


v_AA4J 


,_jAS LS-' 




u-^-vv 


or 

«,a)j ^yy'^!aS 5,1 

i_?t^ yaa*, ^jXsv* 

X iJjW, 4V ^yf2 jla, 


6 
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Here are some instances of his creative imagination 
and the use of new similes and metaphors: 





j'5> 



(!) 

jJ 









>* ci? 

(O 

a 

»!j^ 







t AiiCmI 

ls^ >v 

i 


Aj jj*,! 

(r) 



xyj iS A (tJtc Arf 







^li\3 ^y l]y^ ^ 


fi£ ji? >'i’y* 

(O 


tj 

ij shii. J LuL IxJ 







j-i* 1U^‘^ )i 



(®) 

t>!r* 


^ Lj 






tX) 1*'^^ 5'^’'^ X ‘^■{•” 

- » 

A 

3'^“ 

(1) 

V) 


H l>*^3 ^ ^ <L 








!,£. ^}ji 

4 xlfU 

(V) 










l>.j ^ Sr 


ij^ 

(A) 

UJ 

uV 









Uj 

')i^ 

(9) 









5)ti iJ ^ ^ J*,: 

^ c 

> 

(-1) 

)*»> (-f j 


^,vi! 









(n) 



i^-SX-i jS jjli X 






The following is one of the instances where his lofty 
imagination has soared so high as to make him obscure: 

^\J \X), 
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^_jU I.S4S ^ £. 

*J ijf>A A wJ A^- W 

IAj Aj^so ujIjiS j5 iJ55^ 

Here are some instances of his poetic description 
and figurative language: 

Description of sword — 

t'' L>^ L>*^ 

\.^i!'* u>P^ 

O'-’^ J-^ ) u^- 

yi uyti/tf I^Ot^ ^ , \y'a ^_Jf| uyli 

^ uylj i_{ji' iJ (jt-J^-j'-J) 1^“**^ 

jUi; j-v* <cj |_yJ 

J"5-* j'-'-VJ 1*'^)''* 

o-^ Jj X uji-'’-^ ’*/■ ds^-' 

j^jO (ifj ^XO ' 

^ aJIjjO ^ ^ j 'wfcv 

f i 

^iS ^ L-fl^ ^ 

1^^ Cr-'* >4^ 

(S' ^ j^^jijLwb3 K^ia.9 * iC> 

K X W 1*) i-iy ■ ■ : - • 
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‘^t‘^ ‘*^' >*5-^ 

R 5''H jfj; Uiri H 

— — ;o.— — 

^-xo < ^^JJt> xiXLj < 

J.4J (i ^ 

J.W- *>4^ i lJ"l fi^-5 

JL X *■* i,,f^-J 

ujlJL:^ L^iu>0 Lfi}^ ^ 

>" XLi. J4J 

■ :o: 

lJ'^'* ^Li. Sj Xx'*^ l*X^ i 

i_S^ i_j'-« k-jU W* 

•,!• — 

W* ^^l^^ ‘^- *5 j^'-s-»*i«|j ,_j4j 

jL) *) l+j Lh yir 

^ kj'^l 4j r*“ r* X lJ> lJ) 

Here is another metaphorical description of the 
riaiug of the sun; 
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A ^rAft=5ry,\ \viirDE e 


tj.a jUj *'■'* l /'*'" 

S'®* (j'""'* ^ l_)*^J- 

ujlXil i^3 fjt ^ 

L^Uil Iv LoiJ iAj ^j( 

l-jlSj 1.^^ l3^* U..ft.W^J ii,fJlM 

't’I y:!) *5 W ^J^^ *<^“- 

'-^^-^1 g^ ^l.*.M-l IjLw 

^ Vy*'^ l^v i3y-i 

Here is a description ol' the scorching heat of the 

clay: 




4 

f' - 

tJUil/* 




s?^ 

ijL>.f ^»' 









rU-^ 


■4^-; -4^ 1 

ij*'* 


1_jL{.A j.* 

j O'^ 

try'* 

try'* 





^■H 

U' ^ 


0-^'* 

ijpy^ rJ >f 

^;ly» 


^-)i 

l}^' 

<d? 

cy*--' 





Here are a few instances of his patlietic composition: 

j ^J,M, IliA jt:L ^ *; ^ v^-^n ‘^tf- 1 >*■"1 )-i-iJi^i t-'U 

If 0 II 5 I 

lJ'^ 

1^ f^5 9) £J iJ J.^ 
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^ of oO ij'i^ >** liS^ 

:o: — ^ — 


IxJii 


^IIA 4? j? U*J 2 (t^- 


-:o:- 


<5 o-vv ^ A *J u>* 

tS l^^3* >==’■“ i-i-'^) A 1*''^ 


:o: 





X 






0“' 



X <0 

^ *^,13 


ij' 

cT^i 

Lrf 





09)^ ‘£ 

S?V 


'y 

^4'* c' 


sT^’ 


These specimens, though lew in number, will, 
I trust, demousfraie the Justice of the claim that I 
have made on behalf of Alirza Dabir. 



DANDAKARANYA 

Dlt. D. 11. BuANJJAnii.VR, M,A., ph.Jj,. 

{Jai'miohael Professor of Anuirul Indhtn ILislorn, 
QuUiulla LfuiDersily. 

The question that we want to discuss hero is, 
which is the Datylakavanya of Yalinlki’s llainayana ? 
A Hindu of Maharashtra has no doubt on this point. 
At the commencement of a religious ceremonj a jiious 
Hindu has to make mention of the country where and 
of the time when he is performing that ceremony. In 
accordance with this practice a Hindu of ALaharashtra 
begins his ceremony with the words, usmbi J)anduka- 
ruuija-dese, Trom this it is clear that to a native of 
Maharashtra Handakaranj^a can be no other than the 
country where he lives. In support of this Iteliel' 
other arguments are advanced by him. i u those sections 
of the iiamayana where the life of iiruua, Lakshmana 
and Sita in the forest is described, places like Paficha- 
vati or Janasthana, Godavari, Handakaranya and so 
forth are frequently mentioned. This shows that these 
places were not far distant from one another. How, 
people point to a place near Masik which is called 
Pafichavati.. Hear this Pcinchavali Hows the Godavari. 
This is known to every native of Aiaharashtru, who is 

thus convinced as to the identity of Handakaranya 

« 

with Alaharashtra. Hvideuee of a literary nature is — 
also forthcoming in favour of this belief. V\e have 
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thus H work of lleiiit'Klvi (‘ailocl VratuklichijAa. Xleinu- 
dri was the Prime mhuster of the ytidava thimily of 
Devagiri in the time^ of its princes, Mahadeva and 
llanmchandra, and tloiudshed in the second half of the 
13 ill century A. 13. Now, the Introduction to his Vrala- 
kinuula contains a nljo-pnisosti, where it is stated that 
the capital of the.so Yildavas was Devagiri situated in 
.Seuna-desa and that this vSeuua-dehi, was on the con- 
fines of Dandaka'. Devagiri D the modern Daulatahad 
in Nizim’s dominions. And as this Devagiri was in 
iSeuna-d(dni and flcuiia-desa uas contiguous with Daii- 
daka, the coucliisioii i'- irrc.sistihle that Dyiidaka is 
identical with Mahurashlra ndiich is couliguous with 
the province rouiiii al)out Daulatahad. Another piece 
of evidence in contivinatiou of this is furnished hy the 
Purapas, sucdi a.s, the VViyu, iLatsya ajid Markandeya. 
In these Puranas it is stated llial “the region about 
the northern part of ihe ^ahyndri through which llowed 
the river Godavari ;uid in which Govardhana was 
.situated was the most charming on earth; and there, 
to please llaiua. the sage Bharadvfga caused heavenly 
trees and herbs to spring up for his wife’s enjoyment, 
and thus a lovely garden came into existence. Now 
this Govardhana which avus not far from Godavari 
cannot but he the Govardhana which is in the neigh- 
bourhood of N^l^ik, This also jioints to the conclusion 
that Rfuna wnn iv'sidiiig in lln* forest i-ound about 
Nusik, where the tlodfivari Howed and Govardhana vs'as 
situated, that in other words, Dandakaranya Arfus in no 
way tliflereiii from Maharashtra. 

Let u.N mnv consider the A'iews of one or Dvo 
scholars who have given some thought to this subject. 

' Bmn, ttasel,, Vol. I. t’t. II. p. jflG, v. U). 

* Ibid. p. IhS, 
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111 /. -R- '^'•5 189^1 P* 231 H. may be seen an article 

liy 1’. -E. Pargiter on “The (jeograph.v oL‘ Hama’s 
Exile”. There on pp. 2-11-212 he expresses the view 
that “Dandaka. ..appears to have, been a general name 
which comprised all the i'oresls i'rom BLiiiclelkhaiid to 
the river Krishna”. This is a mere expression of 
opinion in support of which, however, he has adduced 
no evidence. It is well-known that i'rom the hermitage 
of Bhiiradvaja near Brayaga, Riima went to Mount 
Chitrakuia and from there traversed Lhroug'h the forests 
of Kila, Dandaka, Madhuka, Bafichavall, Ivraufielifdaya, 
and so on. Of these, Chitrakuia is doubtless “the 
range of hills stretching from the river Iven to about 
20 miles of Allahabad” iu the district of Baiidii as 
has heeii pointed out by Bargiterh Buiidelkhaiid is 
no doubt immediately to the south of Banda. The 
view of Bargiter that Dandakarai.iya had spread from 
Buudelkhand down to the Krishna is thus not at 
ali impossible, but he has not supported it with auy 
evidence as Avas expected of him. This evidence certainly 
was not available in 3b94 when he published his view. 
Twenty years later, however, one stone inscription and 
one copper-plate were published in -Ep. Ind., Tol. Xli., 
which conhrm the inference drawn by Bargiter. The 
first of these records was published by the late Hal Bahadur 
liiralal and speaks of a certain prince iu the following 
words ; Dandahcu'iiAiiju-nlkdlii- l'’^usturndcse I'aJijiuU ohukCu'u, 
lie ruled over the country of Yaslara in the vicinity of 
Bandakaranya’'. The country of \astara referred to 
in this inscription is obviously the State of Bastar 
which is iu Orissa and which is immediately to the 
south-east of the Centi’al Provinces. It is thus evident 

‘ J.R.A.S. 189-1., p. 331. 

’ Bp. hid., Vol Xir. r, 316, 11, 0-7. 
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that Daudakriraiiya was in close proximity with 
Bastar, no doubt, immediately on the west oi' it, ^ 
the Godavari Hows through that part of the coiintv.\. 
It may, however, he contended that this inseripLion is 
dated Saihvat 17HU - 1703 A. D., and is thns of a late 
period. Nevertheless, the other record, which is of the 
tenth century at the latest, was found in the Soupur 
State in Orissa and has been edited by Air. E. ('. 
AL'azunidar. It is a charter issued from Sm-arnapura 
(Sonpur) by Soinesvara of the Gupta family and speaks 
of the king as Ihiklihna-Luhk-ddliipati, ‘Lord of uesterii 
Laiikrd'. From tliis one may reasonably infer that the 
district round about Sonpur was in the tenth century 
known as AVestern Lanka. Bastar and Sonpur arc both 
in Grissa and are conterminous with each other. This 
shows that the Dandakaranya of the stone inscription 
and the Laiika of the copper-plate were not far distant 
one from the other. \V''e thus have one district actually 
named Uaiulakaranya and— another, Lanka,, and both 
were comprised in the forest region. 'I'his was really 
the evidence which was wanting when Bargiter wrote 
his paper but which confirms his inference that Bandaka- 
ran,\a was tin' name of that stretch of forest land 
which cxt('nded from Eundelkhaiid to the Jvrislina. 

Another scholar who has made a speciiil study of 
this subject is llao Bahadur Sardar Kihe, who has 
contributed a thought-provoking article to the Indian 
IfiNloj'icdl Quarter!//, 1928 ( p. G91 A. ), entitled 

lldrana'H Liiiikd loaded in L'entral India. tl() ideutilies 
Jjaiika with Amarkautak from which the Narmada 
springs, if Lanka was thus situated in the southern 
part of the Vindhyas, the Godfu'ari, Pahehavati or 
Janasthilna, Kishkiiidha, Pampii and so forth must have 

' ijuti.j r. i’40, ll.B-Ti also p.JBO for Uio roiuarks of Mr, Majnmdar, 
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been eithbr in Ihu northern part ot or to the jiorth 
oC the Vincihyas. TBnt Sardar Kibe was iinahle to 
locate these places and explained awaj- these names, 
not as proper names, but as common nouns. Thus he 
makes Eai Bahadur Hiralal responsible for the statement 
that Godfi ‘is a ooinmoii name tor rivers in that part 
of the countrj^’, i. o. in the C. P. we sup])ose. Then 
he relies upon Air. G. Uamdas lyar who says that 
in th(i fsabari rlialeet ‘Jaitan’ ( =.Tanasihrina) moans a 
place below the inounlains just as Lankn moans ‘the 
high mountain’ and that similarly ‘Bandaha' in cans ‘a 
place full of water’. He has not, hoAveye]', explained 
av'ay the term Kishkindha; nor was he aide to locate 
it except vaguely by saying that it rvas to the north 
of the AGndhyas. Though this line of argument may 
not commend itself to everybody, his conclusion is by 
no means worthy of rejection. Some years ago 
Pandit Piamkrishna Kavi published a historical drama 
called Kaiimudlmahoisavn. Any scholar who reads this 
drama Avill notice that most of these places Avhich Sar- 
dar Kibe was imahle to locate were situated either 
in the flange or io the north of the Aundhyas. The 
hero of this drama u'hs Kuniilra Knlyrinavarman, Avho, 
in coiLsequeuce of the evil times on which he had fallen, 
was hiding himself in an inaccessible place, on the 
Auudhyas, called A^yndha-Kisiikindhili, near ihe lake 
Painpa’ and noi far from the temple of ATndhyavasim. 
These places are noi far distant from Alount Chitrakuta 

KiinvuiiTi-nmliotmvn, ji, (. Evim in thp Pui'ni.m3 IvislilvintUmka 13 said 
to 1)0 V'indhyii-pi’isli/luinivCiaitt, dwollor of 11 country situatod on Iho 
surfaeo of Uio A’indhyiis ( Vriyn-P., Chap. ^o.v.^. 1.12 ;ind Uii; Mfn'limileya-P, 
transliitod by Paroiitor, pp. 3*12 and .360). 

ConipTro Painpiipnra whioh is anotbin- niimi* of Vindhyiloliala-tovni, 
flvo inilos to till' wo.st of Mirzapur in tlip ilnilod Provineos, tvlioro 
the celebrated temple of AUndhyaviiaiai Ls situated (Nnndolal Dey’s 
Gfoyraphical Dictionary 0 / Ancient and Mr'S^.accul India, p. 111). 
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in the Bfindfi DisfcrioL And it was Cunningham, who, 
more than fifty years ago, expressed the opinion that 
the Godarari of the Eam&yana was the holy Gupta 
Godavari, or “hidden Godavari” which rushes forth 
from a cave in the hill nine miles south-south-Avest 
of Ohitrakiita.' It is thus plain that the sites associated 
with the exile of Rama have been pointed out as being 
in the neighbourhood of Ohitrakuta in accordance with 
the vien of Sardar Kibe though he was not able to 
locate them. 

There is another part of India w'here the people 
say that the.se place.s connected with Rama’s exile were 
situated. This will be manifest to any body Avho has 
travelled in the Jodhpur State in llajputana. Thus 
six miles north of Jodhpur is Maiidor which was an 
old capital. On the outskirts of this village a place 
is pointed out which is called Udvmi-ki-Ohaim ‘the 
marriage hall of Eavana’; in other words, it was the 
place where was staying the father of Mandoclari, wife 
of Havana, after whom, they say, the village was named 
Alairtlor. A rivulet Rows by this hamlet, and a site 
on its hank is still shown rvhere Rama is said to have 
shaved his pate on receiving the neAvs of his father’s 
demise. If the fathev-in-laAV of Ravana stayed in Mandor, 
Rfivana himself was l)orii, they .say, at a place called 
Rfuauia after him in the Bilada Rislrict of the Jodhpur 
State. Kot far from RAvaiiia is Chokdi where in a 
small natural cavern Ravana is said to have pleased 
Siva and secured from him a kingdom of fonrteen 
ChoUlis, About fifty miles from Chokdi is Keldnd 
which is locally believed to be the Kishkindha of the 
Rauvayana. And this popular belief is supported by 
two inscriptions, one found in a Saiva temple and 
dated Saihvat 1176 and the other in a Jaiua and dated 


A.S.I.U. Vol. XXI. pp, 11-3. 
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Saihvat 1230, but both giving Kishkindhi as the old 
name of tho place’. 

One point which is Avorthy of note in regard to 
the places connected with llama’s exile is that to what- 
ever province we go that is not far removed from the 
Vindhyas, we find some of them loeated by the people 
there. Whether rve go to the Nfisik District of Mahfi- 
lAshtra, or to the Bastar and Sonpur States in Orissa, 
or to the .Todhpur State in Rajputana or rvhether we 
confine ourselves to the Vindhya range itself, the people 
there are always ready to point to the sites of Bama’s 
exile which are situated there. The question therefore 
naturally arises ; where rveve those sites then existing 
originally and in reality according to the Ramayana? 
It will not be possible to give any satisfactory reply 
to this question, unless we bear two things in mind. 
The first is that there were real sites bearing those 
names. Thus Goda (i. e. Godavari) cannot be understood 
as common noun denoting any ‘river/ or Laiikii a ‘high 
mountain,’ but they must be taken as proper nouns 
denoting particular objects bearing these names. The 
second thing that we have to remember is : where can 
all the principal sites be identified without doing violence 
to any text from the Lliim'iyana ? The text that has 
proved a stumbling block to some scholars is a Averse 
from the Kishkindhii-kfiuda, Avhieh says that Kishkindha 
was to the north of the Vindhya I’ange. We will con* 
skier this matter before long, but here Ave shall concentrate 
onr attention on the principal sites of Bama’s exile. 
They are the Godavari, Janasthiina or Panebavati and 
and Kishkindha. Now, Avhere can this Gotlavari be? 
Obviously, it must be the celebrated Godavari of South 
India. It cannot reasonably be the Gupta-GodavarT, 


P.R.A.S. WC., 1910-11, pp. 33-8, 
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the small stream whioh issues irom a eave in the hill 
a few miles to the south of Chitrakuta. Pivst, because 
the Eainriyana describes this Godiivari as a big river, 
and not a streamlet gurgling out of a cavern. Secondly 
Godavari cannot be the proper name of this stream. 
It must have he.eii so called figuvalivoly on accounl of 
its sacred water which is drunk by the pilgrims. The 
Godavari of the Itaiuriyana must therefore be either the 
Godavari of the Xa.sik District or ihe same river as it 
flows south-eastwards touching the confines of the Dastar 
State. Tt is scarcely necessary to repeat here that ac- 
eordino' to a stone inscription Dandakaranya was im- 
mediately on the west of the Vastara (Dastar) province, 
Dut in this latter region they do not show any site 
called Janasthaua or Panchavati. Nor i.s there any evi- 
dence. epigraphic or otherwise, that it was in existence 
there formerly. On the other hand, we knoAv not only 
that there was Dandakaranya round about Nasik, but also 
that there was Panchavati near Nasik which is but 
another name of Janasthaua. Nor was this place known 
to exist in the span of the Yindhya.s where Yyndha- 
Ivishkindha and Pampa are mentioned in the fui/fiiiiidh 
vi/ihotfttD'u as being situated. 

Let us ]iow see where Kishkindha of the Jlaraayana 
is to he located, d'here are three Kishkindha s mentioned 
in this connection. One is the Vyddha-ICisthl'iiidhri of the 
historic play ’just referred to. This is the same as the 
Kishkindha of the PiuTinas. The second is Kekind of 
the Jodhpur State, as we have also just seen. These 
two Kishkhulhas are obviously to the north of the Yin- 
dhyas. In support of it is often (i noted the folloAviiig 
couplet: 

Disas = tasyas = tato hhuyah prasthito dakshinaiii disani I 

Yindhya-padapa-saiiiklrnaiii chandana-druma-sobhitfl.m 1 1 

{Kishkindha-KandaX'LW, 17) 
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li is k'ue Lhai this verse leaves no doiiljt as to 
the Viuclhya mountain heiug to the south of Jvishkindhri. 
Jlut the question arises : where was this Viiidhya mountain ? 
Is it the range that stretches all along the north of 
the river A^armada, or is it some other inouiitain ? 
Parg'iter long ago pointed out that just as th(',re w(',re 
two ALahendras, so there weia* two ^'■indhyas, and that 
one Alahendra and one Yindhya w'ere near I he extrenu' 
south of the Peninsula'. This agrees with the fact that 
iSainpati, who gives tidings of 8Ita, says that when he 
fell from the sky on the A^indhya mountain, he looked 
ahoLit, and, recollecting the scenery, concluded "on the 
shore of the soidJieini ocean this must he the N'indhya'". 
It is quite evident from this statement that there was 
one Viudhya which touched the iSouthern Ocean. And 
what we have now to do is to determine where e.xactly 
this mountain was situated, Pargiter thinks that it 
"must he the hills and plateau of South Alaisur”.'' 
But it is i)Ossihie to propose another and more prohahle 
ideiitilicatioii. He himself draw's our attentio]i to two 
passages which are important in this eonneetion. The 
first is from the Jlamopiikhyaiia of the Alahahharata 
which informs us that when the female ascetic called 
Prahhavati hrought Hanumau and his comrades out of 
the suhtervaneaii cavern, they saw "near them the salt 
sea, the Sahya, Alalaya and Hardura mountains; then 
climhing up A'lalaya and seeing the sea” they heeame 
dejected.* The same scene is described in the 
Kishkindha-kanda of the llanmyana wheia; (h(^ Viudhya 
mountain takes the place of Sahya, Now as shown hy 
Pargiter, whereas the Alalaya denotes the Travancore 


* J.R.A.S. 1894, jjp. 

’ Kishkiadl^L-kdtpJa^ IjVIli. 7; LX. 4-4', 
•’ J.E.A.S. 1&94., p.261. 

* Vanaparvan, Chap. 2fa‘l, va. 43-4. 
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Hills or Cardamum Vlomitain, the Dardura represents 
the Ml^iris, That part of the Sahya which is spread 
over South Canara, Coorg and Malabar must therefore 
stand for the Southern A'Tndhya. i?a\'ana’s Lanka 
thus an island which could he seen from the junction 
ni'ar the sea, where the Aialaya, Dardura and A^indhya 
met. 

The next ([uestiou that we have to consider is : 
where is Kishkindha to he located ? It inu.st he, of 
course, to the north of the Southern Vindhya and 
situated near I’ampa. The.se conditions are fulfilled by 
Aneguudi, on th(‘ left bank of the Tungabhadra, which 
is ideutilled with the Kishkiudhii of the 

Ra.ina.yaira'.‘ in this locality there is a tributary of the 
Tuhgabhadi'ti which is actually known as Pampa and 
which rises in the Rishyamukha nmintain, eight miles from 
the Aneguudi hills- ■ This Auegundi suits admirably the po- 
sition of Kishkindha indicated in the K'urrayaua. But what 
we have now to lind out is whether there is any evidence 
which is of an early period and which is of an epigraphic 
character in support of the modern tradition, in other 
words, whether there are any inscription.s wLich refer 
to Ivishkindhil and A'^aliirs kingdom being situated in 
that region, Anogundi is no doubt situated in the 
Raichur District of the ILyderahad State. But it is 
sit\iated at a point where this District meets the Dharway 
District of the Bombay Presidency and the Bellary 
Diatriet of the Madra.s Presidency. Now in the Dharw'ar 
District two epigraphs have been found which are worth 
noticing in this discussion. The lirst of these was found 
at Hon and has been edited by J. P. Pleet. It records 
the grant of one Turagavedeiiga who sprang from th^ 

‘ Inip. llatd., Vol. V-ii, 37S. 

’ Simdolttl Uey’s Gmjraphieal DLCiiontn'y ii;' Ancient and iUdiaevd 
Cmlia, p. 1-U. 
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race of Ealin and who was ‘‘lord of Kishkindha, a best 
of towns.’'’ Ealin mentioned here is obviously Valin, 
elder brother of Sngriva, who was a ruler of 
Kishkindha for some time. The .second inscription 
was discovered at Sudi and has l^een edited by Dr. 
L. D- Barnett. It refers to the administration of Dadiga 
who belonged to the Eappura family and ruled over 
the Kisukad-seventy. In regard to his origin it is 
stated that ‘‘when Jamaclagnya (Parasuraina) came in 
the course of his wanderings, in which he destroyed the 
Kshatriya race, there were bom, from the caves of 
Mount Kishkindha, certain heroes, from whom sprang 
the members of the Efili race, who r.re ornaments of 
the Bappuras”.'* This is an unmistakable piece of evi- 
dence that even as early as the thirteenth century A. D. 
Kishkindha was associated with the south-eastern part 
of Dharwar and there were rulers and big personages 
in that region Avho traced their descent from Viilin, 
king of Kishkindha. To sum up, the evidence furnished 
by Valraiki’s liamayaua tends to show' that after all 
Dandakuraiiya was no other than Maharashlra. 


' Ep. Itul., Vol. XIII. pp. 186-7. 
’ Jhid., Vol. XV, p. 106. 
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MANJUGHOSA 

Dr, Benoytosh Bhattacharya, M.A..Ph.D., 
Eajaratna, Orimtal Instihifp, Baroda. 

Mafijughosa is one of the most populav deities 
of the Buddhist Pantheon and is famous as the god 
of Learning both in India as well as in all outlying 
countries where Buddhism was propagated. But the 
terra Manjughosa is somewhat loosely used and in 
strict ioonographic parlance the application of the name 
is somewhat indefinite'. Manjughosa is as much 
a generic name for all the different forms of Manju^ri 
as the term Mafgusrl is. No less than forty-one" 
sadhanas in the Sddhmamdld are devoted to the worship 
of the different forms of Manju^ri. These forms give 
at least thirteen'’ distinct varieties easily distinguishable 
from one another. Moreover, some of the forms emanate 
from the Dhyani Buddha Amitahha, sopie from Akso1)hya, 
some from the five Dhyani Buddhas collectively, while 
others are regarded as independent forms because 
of -their not being assignable to apy of the Dhyani 
Buddhas, I’hese Varieties have different Mantras assigned 
t|^ each and the method of worship is different in 

' See Chaptei’ on Mnfiin5rl in 'B.Tihntlaohavyya: Indian Buddhist 
foonasraphy, pp, 17fl'. 

’ Srnthnnamrilii, Vul I in thf Qnekw.ad’s Oriputnl Sf'vics, Sridliana.s Nos. ■(I4-84'. 

’ In thp Buddhist Tconogr.iphy the immher is mentioned iis fourteen 
wliioh is incorrpet. Thp form nainod n<j Mnninmitha should bo nbandonod, .as 
it is imaginery, 
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difEei'ent cases. All these forms are put either under 
the head of Mah^ughosa or Mahjiisri, both being generic 
names. Here an endeavour rvill be made to find out 
ilio specific names that may be assigned to the different 
Forms of the deity. 

Aranjusri or Manjughosa is one of the earliest 
fleities to enter the Buddhist Pantheon. It is believed 
that the earliest Sahgili to introduce the worship, 
Alaudala and Madras of Marljusri is the Manjum- 
nuihihdpa, an edition of which has been published 
m the Trivandrum Sanskrit Serie.s. This work enjoyed 
a great popularity in Tibet and was also translated 
into Chinese. Mhcn the smaller recension of the 
Ami f fly us Siifra or the Suhhdvati Vyflha was composed, 
the worship of ATafijusrj was a settled fact, as his name 
appears in this work.^ It may be surmised therefore 
that the JfanjnHnmulakKlpa where Mahjusri is first 
introduced must have been composed before the smaller 
recension of the Amitayus Sflira was written., The time 
of the composition of the latter work can be deter- 
mined liy the fact that the work was translated into 
Chinese between A, B. ?>84- and 417." Moreover, 
the iliihyiisiDiuljii Taiitrri which is believed by the 
Xepalese Buddhists to he the earliest Taiitric work 
of the Buddhists and which must have been contem- 
poraneous with Asahga, the elder brother of AMsubandhu, 
(280-360 A. B.) mentions the name of Mafijnsri.’’ Under 
the circumstances we may place the composition of 
the Maajusrmfdal'alpa and the introduction of the deity 
' Mania5ri somewhere in A, B." 200 before ih.Q'Otihyascmaja 

' SukhUvath'yuha ocl. P. M.ix Milller in the AnBedota Oxoiiien^ia i'. 
92. Vpp. II 

* IHd. IntTOduotion, p. iii, not 4 (1). 

’ This work i.s pnhlishod in Uie Gaokwad'a Oriental Series. Por its anti- 
(jinty and probable date see Sidhananii 15, Vol, II, Introduction pp. xxviiff, jocxvff. 
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was delivered to an Assembly of the Faithful. Just 
■ as the Qunahdrandavyuha extols the virtues of the 
Bodhisattva, Avalokitesvara, the GuydavyuJia likewise 
extols the virtues and powers of Mahjii.^ri. This work 
is in 1400 Granthas and was taken io China in the 
seventh century and was translated into the Chinese 
language by Ainoghavajra during the reign of the 
Tang Dynasty.^ After the fourth century Mahjusri 
is mentioned in many Sanskrit Buddhist Avorks and in 
the accoLiui.s of the Chinese travellers Fa-hien, Yuan 
Chwang, and I-Tsing. Images of Manjusri are not 
to be found in the Gandhara or the Mathura schools, 
hut they become abundant in the sculptures of Saranath, 
Magadha, Bengal, Java, Nepal and other places shoAving 
that the deity iininedialely after his introduction became 
extremely popular as the God of Learning in the 
Pantheon of the Northern Buddhists. The place assigned 
to Matijuh't is one of the very highest and he Avas 
considered always as a poAverful rival of the most 
popular Bolliis ittva of the Buldhists, the all-compassionate 
Bodhisattva Avalokite.^vara. 

Many details about MahjusrI are met Avith in the 
Sraj/nvihJul Purdncr Avhicb deals Avith the glories of the 
SA-ayambhu Ksettra iu Nepal, popularly knoAA'n as Simbhu 
•Vocording to the Sraj/amblin 'Fiirclm, the Adi Buddha 
manifested 'umself here in the shape of a (lame of fire 
and for tloat reason the place Avas knoAvn as the 
Svayainhhu ksettra or the ‘place of the Self-horn Lord'. 
It is further said in ihe same Avork that Mafiju^ri 
hailed from China Avhere he Avas living on mount Pahcasirsa; 

' Eaja Eajnndra Lai Mittra; Ranskril Buclclhipt Litcvatiire nf Nopal p,90. 

’ An aeooimt of tlio story rocordpd in tlie Svayamhhu Ptivaiia with 
many details .will be found in E. Mittra: Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, pp, 
2'19-338! Hodj^gnn’s Essay.s, pp. Hoff and Oldfield: Sketches from Nepal, Vol, 
IL pp, I85ff. 
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he was a great saint with a good number of disciples 
including the king of China, Dharmakara by name. 
One day Mafijusri received divine intimation that Adi 
Buddha had manifested himself on a lotus rising from 
the lake ICfillhrada in Nepal. Mafijusri forthwith decided 
to repair to Nepal to pay homage to the self-born 
Lord and wa.s accompanied by large number of disciples, 
his two wives and king Dharmakara. But when he 
reached the lake he found the deity inaccessible being 
surrounded by a vast expanse of water. With great 
difficulty he approached the flame of fire and paid his 
homage alone. Then in order to make the god inaccessible 
to all he ciroLiraambulated the lake and finally with 
his sword cleft asunder the southern barrier of hills 
and the water rushed through that opening, leaving 
a vast stretch of land behind which is known as the 
Nepal Valley. Through that opening the water of the 
river Baghmati still flows and the opening is known 
as Kot-bar or sword cut, 

Mahiu^ri lost no time in erecting a temple over 
the .sacred fire in order to consecrate it and very near 
to the temple on a hillock he made his own habitation. 
This is still pointed out by the priests of Nepal as 
the Sarasvatisthnna. On the same bill he made a Vihiira 
(still known as Mafijupattana) for his disciples. Lastly 
he made Dharmukara the king of Nepal. These and many 
other pious deeds are ascribed to Maiijusri in the 
Srayamhhii Piinhm, Putting everything to order Manjuhi 
returned home and soon obtained the divine form of 
a Bodhisattva leaving his mundane body behind. 

Prom the legendary account given in the Svayamhlm 
Puraria it is difficult to ascertain the character of the 
deity Manju4ri as the account, to say the least, is shrouded 
in mystery. The account is, however, clear in giving 
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the deity a delinitely human origin, his popularity being 
due to the fact that probably he colonized the valley 
of Nepal after making the place habitable by his excellent 
engineering skill by which the water could be drained 
off the valley, 

Mahjusri is chiehy worshipped as the god of 
Learning and Ivnowledge, though he is orshipped also 
in all rites included in the Tantra; for beu'itching, 
killing enemies, destroying houses, and so forth. Like 
the Mantra of Prainaparaniita, the female prototype of 
the god of Knowledge, the Mantra of Manjusri is said 
to be most poiverful imsmuch as it is able to confer 
mysteriously such rare qualities as perfect wisdom, 
retentive memory, intelligence, eloquence and the knowledge 
of all varieties of sciences without ever reading them. 

As it has been said already, Maiijughosa or Mafijusri 
has as many as thirteen distinct forms, and to each of 
these a large number of sadhanas are assigned in the 
Sddhammdld It is a well known fact in Buddhist 
Iconography that all Bodhisattvas emanate from one 
or the other of the Bhyani Buddhas, and these emanations, 
in order to show their origin, hold on their crown 
a miniature figure of the parental Dhyiini Buddha. 
But with regard to Mailjusri the case is otherwise: 
some considered that Maiijusri is an emanation of 
Amitilbha, others thought him lo be an eraaiiatiou of 
Aksohhya or of the live Uhyani Buddhas collectively, 
while in some Sadhanas he is not connected with any 
Bhyani Buddha at all. The reason for this apparent 
anomaly is not far to seek. The Bhyani Buddha scheme 
first originated with the Giihyasmidja which is decidedly 
later than the MaTij iisrl-mfilakalpti, and Mahjusri being a 
much older deity his precise position in the pantheon of the 
Northern Buddhists could not be ascertained correctly* 
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The dilt'erenl cults associated Mailjusvi with the Dhyiliii 
.Buddha of theii' choice, and thus the idea of the parental 
Dhyani Buddha in case of Mahjusri became eutirely 
coufuscd. 

Among' I he dih'erent forms of AlanjuM the following 
thirteen flistinct, types can he recognised and it is necessary 
that the tyijcs' should he properly described and 
distinguished ; 

1. ['’’oji'ordijii JJti.'iJinv'/, also Icnown as Dharma- 

saiikhasamadhi, Mdc and Amitabha Manjuirl. This form 
is simple; it is one-faced and two-armed, and it emanates 
from the IJhyaui Budflha Amitabha. Like his sire 
Amitabha, Vairaraga has his two hands joined on the 
lap in forming what is called the Samfidhi or the 
meditative Aludra. lie can he distinguished from 

Amitabha only hy his Bodhisattva ornaments which 

are absent in the case of xVmitabha as he is a Dhyani 
Buddha, images of this deity are very ra,ve and the 
only one iluiL is known is preserved in the Museum 
and Picture (xallery at Barocla. 

2. Uluirmulhdtii ydylsoam is another form of 

Mahjusri which eiuauates from the Dhyani Buddha 
Araitublni. lie is described as white in colour with 
four faces and eight arms, geiierally holding in the 
lirsi pair of hands llu* how and the arrow, hi the 

second the noose and the goad, in the third the hook 
and the sword and in the fourth the Ghanta and the 
Vajra. Sometimes he is represented with slight 

modilicatioiis with regard to the weapons held in his 
lirst and second pair of hands. 

y. Maiijuyhom, the third form of Manjusri, ia 
described as seated on a lion and as one-faced and 

’ Si;u ttlsi) Indian ttuddlusl Iconography, pp. ISff and the corresponding 
Sadbuims ill Ui« Sudhiuiauirila, Vol. I. 
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two-armed, showing in the two hands the Vyakhyana 
or the Dharmacakra Mudra against the breast. He is 
decked in all Bodhisattva ornaments, is golden in colour 
and towards his left rises a lotus; he wears on his 
crown the miniature figure of his sire, Aksohhya. 

d. SUlrlhnil'nnra, the fourth form of Manju^rl, 
is generally represented in either a sitting or stand- 
ing posture. He is one-faced and two-armed, exhibit- 
ing in his two bands the gift-bestowiiig attitude 
in the right and the t)lue lotus in the left. He is 
either red or white. 

,■). V<ijvdnan(ja, the fifth form of 'ManjusrI is 
practically regarded in the Buddhist Pantheon as the 
God of Love, a prototype of Hindu Madana, Avho is 
worshipped in amorous Tantric rites. He is represented 
generally as yellow in colour, one-faced and six-armed. 
In the first or the princip^al pair of hands he draws 
to the full the bow of flow'ers charged with an arroAV 
of red .lotus; in the second the sword and the lotus; 
and in the third the mirror and the Asoka bough. 
He also has the figure of yVksohhya on the crown and 
.stands in the PratyftlKlha attitude or in the archer’s 
pose, Vajranahga is sometimes described as four-armed 
in which case the hands carrying the mirror and the 
Asoka hough are dropped. 

0. NdninsciUfill'i 3faiiJ/is?v, the sixth form, is 
clescfibed as three-faced and four-armed, the first pair 
of feauds carries the hoAV and the arrow, while in the 
second there are the hook and the .snord — the two 
most important symbols of ^Lafijusrl. He also shows 
the miniature figure of his parental Hhyani Buddha, 
Aksohhya, on his croivn. 

7. Vdglkw'a, the seventh form of Mafiju^ri, is 
generally described as of red or yelloAv complexion 

0 
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and seated in tlie' Ardhaparyaiika attitude on a ■ lion. 
He carries an TJtpala or. the -hlue- lotus in' the: left 
hand, while the right is displayed in an artistic manner, 

S. 3f(f?ijii rul'd , the eighth form, is descrihed in 
the Sthllidi/niii'lld in several >Sfidhanas and his images 
ai'O widely rejjresented in several schools of art. He 
is usually judlow in couiploxion, seated on a lion in 
the Lalita or the Ardhapai'yniika attitude. He is 
desenihed as one-t'acod and two-armed, and as showing 
the Dharmacalcra Aludra. Under one or both armpits 
are seen lotuses over which are placed the Prajhaparamihi 
scripture in the form of a hook. 

9. JJa'ijuraJi'd, the ninth form of Mahjubri, .is 
very rarely repre.seiited, hut this form is well de'scrihecl 
in the Sadhaucmahl . There he is represented as of 
red complexion with three faces and six hands. The 
two principal hands are engaged in embracing his 
female counterpart (Sakti) with one hand touching her 
chin. The remaining four hands carry the sword, 
the arrow, the bow and the blue lotus. 

10 JLuijnkituidru, another form of Alahjusri, is also 
dcsci’ilied in the Sddluuuunald though his images or 
'p!untii\gs have not yet been found anywhere, lie is, 
horvever, dcscrils'xl as of rod Colour rvith three faces 
and six anus and as seated on Sidfdxipariiahka} In 
the three left hands- he carries the PrajhaparamitA, the 
L tpala and th(' how, wdiile the three right show the 
sword, the arrow and the gift-hestorviug attitude. 

11. AmiifiGaiiH, the eleventh form of Mailjusrl, 
is so _ca lied ^because ^Im^jand. his__ companions I Ce^inr, 

‘ ThcL't" is a uimsidei'aMt' cuntrovi-rsy tlio correut intai'pfotatiou 

lit tliis term. The tenn (.vuh'nily iiieaus ‘au animal seat', but sometimes 
it is ii inert! sitting pusluro. In the latter ensa tliu term may aignlly 
a reelinhfg attitude. 
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MANJUGHOSA . 

IJpakesini, Canclrapral)ha . and SfiryapraWia take their 
origin from the five letters in the word Arapacanad 
He is described in a large iiumher of Sadhanas in. the 
SddJtcnicniifllcl and images are found iu lai’ge numliers 
,in the different schools of art including those of Java 
and Aepal. He is represented as of white or rod com- 
plexion and as seated on an adamantine seat (Va]rapar.y- 
aiika) in the meditative attitude with the legs crossed 
and the soles of both feet turned upwards. lie carries 
the hook against the breast in the left hand, while 
the right brandishes the sword. He is accompanied 
by his four attendants named almve, who are represented 
in exactly the same way as the principal deity Arapacana. 
When actually represented in stone or metal the 
companions take the miniature form or the replica 
of the original deity. 

12. Sthiracahra, the twelfth form of Alahjusri is 
de.scrihed iu only one Sadhana in the SdcIIiauamdla and 
is very rarely represented. The only figure representing 
this deity is in the ALuseum of the Vahgiya Hfdiitya 
Pai'isad of Calcutta. Ho is described as of nhite 
complexion with one face and two hands. The left 
hand shows the sword while the right (exhibits the 
gift-hestowing attitude. He is accompanied by his 
female counterpart or (lie Sakti, who is heantiful in 
appearance and displays the sentiment of passionate 
love with her face covered with smiles. 

13. Vdclirdt , the thirteenth form of AlanjuMU, is 
also described iu only one Sadhana in the SduUianmndld, 
and his images are also very rarely met with. He is 

' Of. SrulhaTiiimriiri, Till. I, p. US, fi'om which extracts aie ^iven 
helow Subhi'Shrira-uispaimaui Arapacaualdiyam— tasyn pui-atali hifela- 
Rephodbliava-Jrainiprabhum tadanu prsthatah sita-Pakfira-ni-paiinam 
CancU'aprabbam , tato dalcUiie ^iibhva-Cahfirani=>pamiam EeJinim evapi 
ilttai’ena 5ttb)irfii'Nal:fii'aiii'>panii5m TJpaheijiiitti. 
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desei'ibed as seiitecT on a tigei' in ihe Arclhaparyai'ika 
attitude. He wears all the Bodhisattva ornaments and 
is one-faced and two-armed, the tn'O hands showing the 
Vyakhyana Miidra against the breast. 

The above list exhausts all the different forms 
of Mahjusri so far known from literature. 



SPACE, TIME AND BRAHMA 
Umr.sh Chandua Bhattacharjee, m. a., I^rofomr 
of FMlosophjj, Presidenoy Oollegfi, Calcntla. 

The problem of time and eleriiity does not appear 
to have attracted the same degree of fittention in Indian 
thought as in western Philosophy. In some of the 
recent Philosophies of the Avesi, the problem of space 
and time in general and of time in particular has ac- 
quired a distinctive signiticance. Among the Indian 
systems, the Vaisesika looks upon space and time as 
ultimate and o])jective realities. They are real objectively 
in the same sense and in the same manner as earth, 
water, tire and air (Yaisesika-Sutra i. 1. 5 ). In a 
corresponding s/lfra, the Nyaya enumerates space among 
the elements (Nyayasfitra i. 1. 18). Time is not included 
in this list; but in view of the close relation that 
admittedly existed between the two systems, the view' 
of the Vaisesika in this matter Avas obviously the view' 
of the Nyaya also.' 

IVe are here taking space for and time for 

^151. So far as is concerned, there can be no doubt 
that it means time. Of ■311^1^, how'ever, the essential 
attrihnte, according to Indian thought, is sound which, 
according to modern Physics, is conveyed by air. But 
this is only a matter of detail; and inspite of this 
defect in the theory, it is clear that the Indian Thinkers 
used the w'ord for what we call space. 

' Cf Annanibhftftttft's Tqi‘f(a Sfil^raha (S'), 
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The view that the Nyaya-Visesika put forward 
about the nature of space and time is after all the 
ordinary man’s view. The man of common sense 
regards the world as in space and in time. And 
according to this way of thinking, space and time are 
more real and more fundamental than anything else, 
The Nyaya-Vaisedka also affirms that space and time are 
.Hu1)stances (s[357). And, so far as earth or air etc. are also 
suhstances, they also belong to the same category (q^i4) 
as space and time. Yet it is obvious to common sense 
that earth, water or air exist in and occupy space, and all 
changes belonging to them constitute a succession in time; 
and in that sense and to that extent, they are in space 
and in time. There is one substance, e.g. the soul, which 
strictly speaking, does not exist in space; but even it 
lives in time. 

Eor common sense, therefore, the world is in space 
and time. Space contains the extended material things. 
And the changes that take place in the world constitute 
a temporal series. In space, the elements of the world 
co-exist; in lime, we have a succession-series. This is 
how the world constitutes a spatio-temporal series. 

But this idea of space and time as vacant containers 
which are filled by contents from outside, into the 
constitution of ivhich they do not enter, is open to 
serious objection. AVe cannot really think of matter 
away from it.s space-quality or extcndedne.ss. Space a,s 
the empty container, therefore, is at best an abstraction. 
In the same way time as the empty possibility of 
succession is also an abstraction. 

The difficulty of conceiving space and time as 
objectively real and at the same time different from 
the contents of the world led Kant and his followers 
to hold that both space and tiinp were only subjectively 
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i-eal. They wore forms of perception —forms Avhich the 
mind supplied from within. The things-in-themselves 
as they existed outside the mind, we did not and could 
not know. Hut when they acted on the mind and 
the mind came in contact with them, the mind perceived 
them as here and now or there and then. Space and 
time, according to this Way of thinking, are (juite 
different from A\-hat ]iopular thought takes them to he. 

As distinguished from these two views about time 
and space, ire have in Bergson and Ale.vander a third 
and profoundly interesting view. With them space and' 
time are not otherwise empty containers, which are filled 
hy things and events into the constitution of which they 
do not enter. Nor are they mere subjective forms of 
knowledge. They are real objectively—and vdiat is more, 
they are the essence of other existences. 

With Bergson, time is a fm-ce — a f orce that creates 
and transforms. It is the stul! things~even minda- 
are made of. We ordinarily think that there is an 
ego Avhich has tho psychic .state.s. “But, as regards 
the psychical life unfolding beneath the symhols which 
conceal it, we readily perceive that time is just the 
stuff it is made of” b And properly understood, material 
objects also will be found to be made of the same 
stuff. “The world the mathematician deals with is a 
world that dies and is rel)orn at every instant,— the 
world Avhich Descartes was thinking of when he spoke 
of continued creation.” ’ 

Again, elsewhere : “If succession, in so far as 
distinct from mere juxtaposition, has no real efficacy, if 
‘time is not a kind of force, why does the universe 
unfold its successive states with a velocity which, in 

’■ Ci'eativc EvoUition— MatoheU’s tl'anslatioii, p. 4, 

» Ibul. p. 23. 
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regard to ray consciousness, is a veritable absolute ? Why 
this particiiku' velocity rather than any other ? Why 
not with an infinite velocity ? Wd\y, in other words, 
is not everything given at once, as on the film of the 
oiueinatograph ? The more I consider this point, the 
linore it seems to me that, if ihe future is hound to 
snomid the pr(3sent instead of being given alongside 
of it, it is because the future is not altogether determined 
at the present moment, and that if the time taken up 
by this succession is something othei- than a number, 
if it has for the consciousness that is installed in it 
absolute value and reality, it is because there is unceasingly 
being created in it, not indeed in any such artificially 
isolated system as a glass of sugared water, but in 
the concrete whole of which every such system forms 
part, something unforeseealfie and new-”', 

Time is thus the stuff psychical life is made of. It 
is also the stuff of so-called material things. It is indeed 
the very essence of the universe. “The flux of time is the 
reality il.selE, and the things which we study are the 
thing, s which flow. It is true that of this flowing reality 
we are limited to taking in.stantaneous views. But just 
because of this, scientific knoAvledge must appeal to another 
knowledge to complete it” To the ancient mind, change 
and becoming were a degradation of eternity, which was 
conceived as changele.ss and motionless. But “we should 
come to see in time a progressive growth of the absolute, 
and in the evolution of things a continual invention of 
forms ever new.” 

Xow, if time is thus the essence of reality, what 
about space ? “The more consciousness is intellectualised, 
the more is matter spatialised ” (p. IDfl). Kant showed 

* rfeia.pp. 35S-3j9. 

’ Ibii}. p. 

» p, m. 
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space to be a fonn of intuition : Bergson ^\'ould accept in 
a general waj' the same conclusion about it, nitli this 
(litference that, according to him, “the inihd finds space 
ill things, but could have got it without them if it had 
imagination strong enough to push the inversion of its 
own Tiatimil movement to the end” (p. 218). Again, we 
are told that the idea that mind forma of pure space ‘is 
only the schema of the limit’ at which the movement of 
mind down the incline of matter would end. And he 
tells us elsewhere ( p. 218 ) that ‘as regards space, ive 
.must, by an effort of mind std (jeno-is, follow the progre- 
ssion or rather the regression of the extra-spatial degrading 
itself into spatiality.’ And matter, although it stretches 
itself out in the direction of space, ‘does not completely 
attain it’ (p.21i)). In other ivords, matter is not com- 
pletely material, just as space is a degradation of some- 
thing extra-spatial. And when the philosopher takes a 
proper perspective, “ he will see the material A\ orld melt 
back into a simple flux, a continuity of flowing, a 
becoming”. Put in plain language, it would appear that 
spatiality, materiality and intellectuality are but sedijuents 
left by the life-current rvhich is essentially time. Space, 
according to Bergson, is not, therefore, as fundamental 
as time. 

With Alexander, however, space and time are not 
separable entities. The element of which the world is 
made, is neither time nor space, but it is Space-Time. 
‘Space and Time are not two things but one and there 
is no Space without Time nor Time without Space’ \ 
We are also told that the relation between them is the 
same as between mind and body — Time being the mind 
of Space and space the body of Time. This Space-Time 

^ S}iacci Time and T)eiiy — Yo\* 11*, GK, TL p.2fl, 

10 
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iy the stuff of which all existents are composed’’^ And 
out of this stuff gradually emerges a whole hierarchy* of 
qualities, iuclucling mind. And in this hierarchy of qua- 
lities, ‘the next higher quality to the highest attained 
is deity’. And ‘God i.s the whole universe lengaged in 
proce.ss towards the emergence of this new quality’ 
(l).t29). 


I’he diffei'oiiee l)et\veen Bergson and Alexander 
lies in the degree of importance attached to Space. So 
far as Time is concerned, their views converge : ihoth 
regard it as tlie stuff of which ‘all existents are composed’. 
Bergson would incline to think that it is the sole stuS 
which constitutes the world including perhaps Space also, 
which can thus be explained in terms of Time ; whereas 
with Alexander, the stuff of which the wmrld is made, 
is not Time only, hut Time wuth Space as its body. 


^ But how does the Vedanta vie'w Space-Time'?'' In 
the Yedanta-Syaiuantaka of Eadhadamodara ," we have a 
brief statement of what professedly is the Vaisnav a- Vedanta 
position with regard to Time. Time, we are told, is 
all-powerful; it regulates the course of the world; and 
it existed even before creation. But nevertheless it in 
its turn is regulated and controlled hy Brahma. Nothing 
is said here almut Space. And the account must be 
regarded as very scanty and elementary. 


In the Gita rvhich is oftener than not regarded 
as a Vedanta hook, we find expressions like ‘time, the 
killer of the world’ (xi. 32). But these expressions, which, 
again, have been differently interpreted, cannot he taken 
as the basis of a philo.sophical theory of time. ' 

If we turn to the Vedanta- texts, however, or the 
ifiids of the Upauisads, we meet wdth attempts at 


^ Ibid , 

» Viiie my Edition, pnblishocl by the Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, 
(L^lhore}, p, 29. 
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constructing a philosophical theory on the subject. But 
the relation stated there to exist between Brahma on 
the one hand and Space and Time on the other is 
far from quite clear and definite. With regard to Time, 
we have texts like Bi’hadfiranyaka i.2.1., i.d.l., Chandogya 
■vi. .2. 1, &c., which speak of Brahma as existing in 
the beginning (31^), i. e., before creation. Literally 
speaking, this is equivalent to saying that He existed 
in time. Such passages abound in the UpanLads. That 
Brahma was the beginning — the Alpha of things, that 
He existed before the ■world and would continue to 
exist even after it is dissolved, Is the leading idea 
about Brahma. Obviously by ascribing temporal priority 
to Brahma, the Upanisadic thinker places both Brahma 
and the -world in a chronological chain of which Brahma 
is at one end and the world at the other. And we 
have no clear reason to think that in passages like 
the above, the idea was to ascribe to Brahma only 
^ logical priority and not chronological priority in relation 
to the world. 

’ With regard to Space, hoAvever, the Upanisadic 
■‘-theory is more definite. Taittiriya ii. 1. clearly says 
■ that Space ('HT'FW) arose out of Brahma. It was 
created. Brahma, therefore, cannot be conceived as in 
Space.'' But Space rather is in him;— it arose out of 
him, or, was created by him, as the first of the things 
in the world-series, all other things containing it as 
" one of their ingredients. ■ 

Instead of depending on the scattered statements 
of the Upani.sads, if avo turn to the system of the 
Vedanta-sntras, Ave do not fare very innch better. The 
cruder ideas of the Upanisads are no doubt clarified 
.■and rendered more definite; but the problem as such 
; tloes . not reoevie a systematic and careful handling. 
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Por, tlie A^ediiiiLa-sutvas could not possibly go beyond 
the sriilin o[ the Upanisads. The untras were, hy 
profession and in reality, only an exegesis of these 
Still, without pretending or admitting to 
improve these texts, the niitnis do, to a cojisiderahle 
extent, make the nascent ideas clearer and move 
definite than the original texts on which they - are 
admittedly based. 

In Vedfinta-sutra ii. 3-4., we have a somewhat 
elaborate attempt made to explain the order of creation. 
The chief Upanisndie text on which this aceonnt is 
based is Taitt. ii. 1., referred to above, coupletl with Ch. vi. 
2, The order of creation as given in Taitt. ii. 1., and as 
accepted by the is : Space is the first to be 

created and it is followed by Air, Pire, Water and 
Earth respectively. hTom each preceding thing the next 
in order arises, not spontaneously hnt through the 
causality of llrahina. The causality of Brahma does not 
cease with tlie creation of the first of the series, hut conti- 
nues to he operative at each successive stage. In other 
words, it is not that Brahma is only the Pirst Cause 
which produces vSpaee and Space as a Secondary Cause 
produces Air. and so on. Though there are some 
passages in the Upanisads which would suggest such 
an order of ean.sation, yet, when read with other pas.s- 
ages equallj' authoritative, they can have hut one 
raeaniiig; and that meaning is that Brahma is the sole 
cause and he is the cause of everything and is also 
the direct cause at every stage of the creative process, 
This is the conclusion of the Vedanta and is embodied 
in ^iilm ii. 3. 13. 

According to the Vedanta, the created world, as we 
see it, is not premanent. It lasts for a time — and only 
for time; after whicfi it is dissolved or fe-ah8orhe4 
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iii‘ Brahma from whom it sprang.^ This dissolution also 
is not the final stage after which nothing happens; for 
the world is re-created, in exactly the same order as 
previously and that, again, is folloAved by another dis- 
solution, and so on. In dissolution, the order is reversed 
[Sidra, ii. 3. Id). That is, earth is Rrst absorbed in 
water, water is then absorbed- in Rre, fire in air; and 
air in space, and this list is then wound up, so to 
say, in Brahma, w'ho alone remains to bring the world 
back into existence. This process of creation and dis- 
solution is interminable. It had no beginning either. 

Taking the turn ends of the world-process together — its 
creation and its • dissolution — we find that, according to 
, the Vedanta, there is a fixed scheme or order in which 
the world, as we see it, repeats itself at move or less 
regular intervals. It is very much like breathing— in.s* 
piration and expiration that goes on in the human 
organism. In fact, the simile of breathing has also been 
• actually employed to describe the process of creation 
(cf. Br. U. ii. d.). 

This rhythmic cycle of creation, according to the 
‘ Vedanta, as also accoi'ding to the Sfinkhya, follows a dual 
course of evolution. On the one hand, there is the material 
world— the world of sense-perception which is object to 
us. On the other hand, there is the inner world of the 
, soul and its senses through which it comes into contact with 
the world outside. Both these inner and outer worlds 
have their origin in Brahma and follow a parallel course 
of development. -The soul, of course, is uncreated ; hut the 
, senses with which it functions as a self are created, _ And 
. their creation is a process parallel to the creation of the 
, world of space and matter. 

Now, in this scheme of creation, in which space and 
matter form only ope part, the' other being the senses 
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Avhich are presided over Bj’’ appropriate deities, space 
cannot be all-pervasive ; for, mind, obviously, with its 
senses, is above or beyond space. Space is only 
the substratum of the physical Avorld. And so far as 
material thing's are concerned, space, according to the 
quintuple combination of elements is an ingre- 

dieut in each one of them. 

But what about Time ? Time does not appear to be 
accounted for in any way. None of the .m/f/fi on which 
the Yedantic theory of creation is based make any direct 
reference to it. It does not appear to have struck the 
Vedaiitist as any serious problem at all. On the contrary, 
the conception of an endless and beginningless cycle of 
worlds, seems to imply that Time was regarded as 
uncreated and fundamental like the finite soul. Turther, 
the statement that Brahma existed before the world, would 
also suggest the same conclusion. 

Time certainly is not subjective for the Vedantist. 
It is real beyond the mind. The question that we have 
to face, therefore, is : lYhat exactly is the relation 
between Time and the world on the one hand and Time 
and Brahma on the other ? 

\ 

That the world is in time is apparent from the stages 
indicated of its unfolding. The essence of Tbpe is suc- 
cession and sequence. The rvorld is a process from stage 
to stage, from space to air, from air to fire, and so on, 
.‘Vnd this is a succession and must be in time, Besides, 
not being eternal but (ireated, the world comes into exis- 
tence at a point of time. Because Brahma precedes the 
world, creation is an event in time. And whatever has 
a beginning has an end also ; and so the world comes 
to an end—again an event in time-to be renewed at a 
later time, The ereatipn, the dpstruptiop anej the 'renettal 
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of the woi'lcl, as also its existence, this Avhole series is 
tein])oi‘al. 

Alongside of this, Ave may consider the migration 
of the hnite soul. Until it attains final emancipation, the 
soul migrates from body to body. Each birth and each 
death that it experiences is an event in time. The soul 

■ had no beginning ; it is uncreated. Put its experiences 
are all in time. Like the world-process, this series of 
■experiences of the finite self also had no beginning : but 
.unlike the world-series, it may come to an end, if eman- 
■cipation is attained. When a finite soul is lilierated, it 
is 110 longer in the temporal world. The nature -of its 
existence after liberation from the bondage of this 
existence, is a question on ivlucli the different schools of 
Vedfinta are divided. But on one thing they seem . to be 
all agreed, viz,, that in the condition of liberation or 
miihtl, the soul is beyond the vicissitudes of this temporal 
world. 

Now, whether any individual finite soul continues 
to he in this Avorld or not, the Avorld as such does 
not stop ; there are other souls to be affected by it. 
The finite Avorld and the finite selves in it thus live, 
move and have their being in time. But Avhat about 

■ Brahma ? Is he also in time ? The epithets usually 
applied to him would suggest that he is not. According 
to the school of Saiikara, no doubt, he has no attributes. 
But so far as qualities can he ascribed to him, he is 
alAvays and by all ’ Vedaiitists described as eternal 

And he is changeless, though the changing Avorld is 
, caused by him ; and even though he is the ground and 
' the material ( ) of the universe, he does not 
' sillier any change. Noav, a being that is changeless and 
eternal cannot he in time. The essence ■ of time is 
change and succession. 
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^yiiat, then, Ijecoraes of the Hfutis which speak of. 
JBrahitia as preceding the world ? Precedence is a 
time-relation. If Brahma precedes the world and Inungs 
it 'into existence at a point of time, how can he he 
above time and eternal ? 

The word ‘eternal’ and its corresponding words 
in other languages also, are employed in various senses- ' 
Sometimes, ‘eternal’ means existing for an unending 
extent ,of time ; and somel.imes it means timeless or 
■above time. It is also used to mean transcendijig time, 
yet somehow including it.. In which of these senses, 
i‘an Brahma be regarded as eternal ( or f^-.^ ), if he is 
eternal at all ? 

■^ome texts of the Upanihads and some Vediintist 
writers also Avould draw a distinction between tw'o aspects 
of Brahma ; Brahma a.s self-subsisting and Brahma ■ as 
the cause of the world. So far as Brahma in himself 
is cQUcerned, he i.s suppo.sed to he devoid of all limitations 
and also incapable of change and alteration. And as 
such ho is above time and eternal.^ But as originating 
the Avorld, Brahma places himself at the further end 
of the time-series Avhich i.s the world. Noav, how far this 
bisection of the Brahma-idea is possible and hoAV f{j.r 
this is justiticd by the iruti texts themselves, isia 
matter of dispute among scholars. But we may note 
one thing in this theory, viz., an attempt to reconcile 
the eternal character of Brahma Avith the temporal 
nature of the AA orld around us. So understood, Brahma 
would appear to be eternal in the third sense of the 
term as indicated ahove. Brahma would then be above 
time and yet Avould sowe/mfc be including in it himself. 
This somehow Avould no doubt be a great mystery. 
And it Avas perhaps, among other causes, a recognition 

* Cn I’rui'3'Su-rjiiUi.iou, Th" lUetJi uf Qod, p. 3-13, 
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of this element of mystei-y in the relation between 
Brahma and the Unite world that led to the theory 
of Inscrntable Difference-non-ditt'ereiice ( 

But whether such a distinction between the twofold 
character of Brahma— and eventually a distinction 
between Brahma and the rvorld — is admissible or not 
is itself a question. According to the extreme wing 
Vedantists who refuse to admit any ultimate ditferenee 
between Brahma and the world, the only conclusion 
that is logically possible is the denial of the reality 
of the world of time and space. IIuijcl or illusion 
would then account for both time and space as also 
of the rest of the world. In that case, Brahma would 
I)e simply timeless. 

But the fact of the Avorld cannot be dismissed 
with ease. Besides, the conception of the soul’s migration 
( ) is there. This presses upon the mind the 
need for recognising time a.s a fact. And so far as 
Brahma as the sole cause of the Avorld sustains this 
beginningless time-series, he must be conceived as 
existing for all time : i.e., he is eternal in the sense 
that he is existing for a houndles.s extent of time. 

The Vedanta has not made any definite choice 
regarding the sense in Avhich Brahma is eternal. With 
regard to Space, the Vedantists po.sition is clearly and 
rpa^n^higuously enunciated in the s/ltras. Not so Avith 
regard to Time. The conclusion to Avhich, however, the 
A'edanta tends may briefly be indicated as folloAvs. 

Brahma is above Time and Space. Space is created 
by him and has the degree of reality that belongs to 
other created things. It forms the substratum of the 
physical world. It enters into the composition of all 
ether material things according to the principle of 
quintuple combination. The gross elements, space, air, 
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iu*e, 'water and earth, are but compounds containing 
one-hair corresponding pure (subtle) element, another 
hall ’being made up ol one-eighth 1‘raction of each of 
the other (pure) elements. That is, one unit of gross 
space is equal to one-half pure space plus one-eighth 
of pure air jthts one-eighth of liure fire, plus one-eighth 
of pure u’ater and one-eighth of pure earth. The same 
is true of each one of the other gross elements also. 
This is called quintuple couihination ( ), because, 

in the composition of each element, all the tlAm elem- 
ents enter. And, as all things are but modifications of 
these live elements, all these elements are found hi 
each one of them. Nece.ssarily, space also enters into 
the constitution of each one of them, barring of course 
the spiritual things. 

But time does not enter into the composition of 
these elements or of any other thing of the ivorlcl. Ou 
the contrary, the whole world of 'which space is an 
ingredient is a process in time. And the temporal 
order of the world with space as an ingredient in' it 
is in Brahma. Brahma transcends time and yet somehow 
includes it. 

We do not pause to criticise this position. But 
there is one thing which may lie noted in passing. If 
the Yodaniu does not give a quite sati.sfactory and up- 
to-date account of Time, it Avas perhaps due to ^t'he 
fact that, unlike space which Ava.s an element (ij;ff)"aud, 
therefore, a substance in character, Time Avas regarded 
a.s -substantial. WhatcAmr it.s real nature may hav’e 
been, the fact that it w-as not belieA’ed to enter into 
the composition of physical things nor did it affect 
the existence of Brahm.i, would incline one to think 
that it was either subjective or illusory. But for 'this 
conclusion also we have no definite warrant. 
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In Bergson, Time is the very stuff of which the 
world is made. It is also the force that makes the 
world. And in Alexander, Time with its body, Space, 
is the whole of reality in its beginning; we say in Us 
heglniiing, because reality is not static; it grows and 
grows from less to more. Both according to Bergson 
and Alexander, new forma and new qualities are emerg- 
ing out of this original reality. But what about a God, 
or highest spiritual reality? That, according to Alexander 
is yet to come. “Deity is a nisus and not an accomplish- 
ment”.’^ 

According to the Vedanta, Brahma is not only 
th(5 first but also the highest reality. According to 
Alexander, the first and ultimate reality is Space-Time, 
out of which eventually the quality of deity will emerge. 
Bor the Vedanta, Brahma is the beginning and the 
end of the world — its Alpha and its Omega. But 
according to Alexander, Brahma, if that name could 
stand for the highest reality, wmuld only be the 
imattained end of the world — its Omega, but not its 
beginning which was only Space-Time. Brahma may 
eventually emerge out of this original Space-Time, but 
he was yet to emerge. Dor the Vedanta, however, 
Brahma is all; he subsumes Space and Time. He 
alone is really real. The rest is his attribute or his 
creation and cannot claim a prior reality. 


‘ Iqc. cii. yol. ii , p. 3G4r 
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Jmtonli Fro/rftfior of S'ovski'il, (UilonUa Uniront'itj/. 

In Buddhism there are two middle-paths {majjhiwd 
pritipochl — madhyamu pyutiprut) •A'nA.\)ot]x ol them are ex- 
pounded hy the Blessed One himself. Tire llrst of them is the 
Nohle Eightfold "Way fi>'yiid.^f(lnyika imryaj which avoids 
the tAA'o aiiias or ko/iti, extremities of excessive attachment 
to worldly enjoyments and to extreme self-mortification. 
And the second is the one that avoids the opposite 
views, such as asti, nHsti; niti/a, omtyri; dtman, cmcitman\ 
sukha, dtihMa; imiya, asiinya etc. Of the latter, Ntigarjuna 
says in his MrilcMvndhymyaka-kdnkn XY, 7: 

kiityayanlivavade ca asti nastiti cohhayam I 

pratisiddhain bhagavata bhavabhavavibhavina II 

“In the discourse to Katyayana, the Blessed One 

« 

having thoroughly thought over existence and non-exis- 
tence, has denied both, ‘it exists’ and ‘it does not exist’.” 

This is based on the following or similar texts: 
astiti Icasyapa ayam eko’ntah, nastily ayani dvitiyo’ntah. 
yad anayo.; dvayor antayor madhyam iyam ucyate kasyapa 
raadhyama pratipad bhutapratyaveksa. Kdsyopapcndmrta, 
eel. Staid Holstein, §. 60, see also §§ 32-59. 

“ ‘ It exists’, this is, O Ka^apa, one mta\ ‘It does 
not exist’, this is the other aiilu. That which is the 
middle of those two antas is the Middle Path by which 
is reached true understanding of facts”. 

The Pali text runs : 

Sahham atthiti kho kaccayana, ayam eko anto, 
sabham natthiti ayam dutiyo anto, ete te ^kaccayana 
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ul)ho ante anupagamma majjhimena taihagato dhammam 
deseti. Sannjntta I^ikrlija, II, lY. 

“ ' xill exists this, O Kaecayana, is one anta, ‘All 
does not exist’, this, 0 Kaecayana, is the other anta. 
Bvit the Tathagata having accepted neither of them 
instriKits the truth By the mean.” 

Because the doctrine systematised hy Kagfirjima 
is based on this second A'liddle Path it is called mMhja- 
maht and its Collowers are named thereafter wddhja- 
mjkoH. 

Kagarjmui says about these turn anias in his 
Mtdamadhi/amcikahdi'tkd ( Y. 8. ): 

astitvaiii ye tu pa^yanti 

nastitvam calpabnddhayalr I 
hhavanatn te na pasyanti 

drastvyopasaniain v4ivam. II 

“ Those unn-ise u’ho see the existence and non- 
existence of thing.s do not see the cessation of the 
visibles which is blissful.” 

There is a work called Jhdnasdra Sawucoaya. Its 
original Sanskrit has not yet been found. But there 
is a Tibetan translation in Tanjur lido, Tsha; Cordier, 
III p. 297. It is called there; I'c ipft suin pn kittn hiH 
hfm pa. 

The original n-ork is attributed to Aryadeva. The 
following couplet (no, 28) occurs in it: 

yod min med min yod med min | 
gnis k’i bdag fiid kyan min pas I 
mtha’ bzi las grol dbu ma pa I 
mkhas pa ruams kyi[s] de kho n’o II 

Its Sanskrit runs as follows: 

na san nAsan na saclasan 
na capy anubhayatmakam I 
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caiuKkotivinirmuktani 
tattvaui iiiiadhyamika vicluli || 

“The Madhyamikas know that the tmth is free 
from the following four anttus : (i) existent, (ii) non-existent 
(iii) both and (iv) not Loth”/ 

This is widely quoted in lluddhist and nou-Buddhist 
works alike. 

Instead of the two antan owing to which w'e luive 
the name niadhi/ama or madhi/m/KikH, here are four 
aafas. This very fact shows that originally only tn'o 
anion were considered, and the other two were gradually 
added. This is quite natural. 

This idea of denial of hvo opposite on fan of nliich 
mti and iidsfi or sad and osad are well-known and the 
mo.st important, has found its first expression in the 
ncmd-nsli/o snkta of the iligveda (X. 129.1) which begins 
with 

uasad iisln no sad asit tadanini 
“There was neither the non-existent nor the existent 
then.” 

Compare also the following in the same hymn (2): 
na mrtyiir asid, amiTain na tarhi. 

“There was neither death nor immortality then.” 

Naturally it is then found in the Upanisads. Tor 
instance, we read in the 9ir,eldsnatni'o Up. TV 18: 
na san na casah chiva eva kevalal.i 

“Neither existent nor non-existent, only Siva alone.”‘ 
The following occurs in the JShaijumdyUd XIII, 12: 
na sat tan nasad ucyate 

' Of. IWiiiJukyaharil-a VI, 83 : 
iisti lusty asti-nuatiti 
iiiiati lustTti vii punalj. 

’ Trip,. lavibhritimsilianrii'Syanopanisad (a minoi- Upj.iiiad) ill the One Hundred 
nnd Eight Upanimds, Hiivayasrijara, 191'7, p. 30^; 

tvani eva sad-asad-vilaksanah 
"Only you are different from existent and non-existent.” 
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“He is called neither existent nor non-existent.” 

In Buddhism, iu the canonical works themselves, 
we come across the Yvo antns mainly; 
astiti nastiti uhlio’pi anta, 

Middhi asuddhiti ime’pi anta 1 
tasmfid uhhe anta vivarjayitra 
raadhye’pi sthanaip na karoti panditah II’ 

“Both ‘it exists’ and ‘it does not exist’ are antas. 
Purity and impurity — these are also unlus. Therefore, 
having ahandoned both, a wise man does not stand even 
in the middle.” 

astiti nastiti vivfida esa 
suddhi akiddhiti ayam vivadali I 
vivadapraptyil ua dukhaiu prasiimyate 
avivadapraptya ca dukhaiu ninidhyate II 

“ ‘It exists’ and ‘it does not exist’-this is a dispute. 
Purity and iinpurity-this is ( also) a dispute, Owing to the 
approach of a dispute sorrow does not cease, but it is 
suppressed on account of non-approach of a dispute.” 

Here there is a fact to be noted. In the first 
of the two karikas cited above, it is said that a wise 
man does not stand even on the middle of two anUni 
or extremities. It implies that the middle of the 
two (inluH is not to he regarded as an unta. Yet, 
^Mailveyanfitha, the tlrst acarya of the Y'oga.ciira School, 
appeals to have regarded it as an unta, for one of his most 
important works is named MadhyantamhMcju^. It i.s 

* Thib and tUo Udlnwin'i st.uiza, ai'u fnnii Si-imadhirujasuira, Calcutta, 

p. SO, and an? unottMl in tin; Mailhyaiimknvitti, p. 135. 

* Tlii-. is tra 1 dati'd into Tibntiin and Cliiunso. Thu Sanslcrit orig'inal is not 

yut found. 'I’huru is a blnUya on it by tliu great Vasiibandhu and Sthirainati 
has written a fikii on the bhaiya. These two works are translated into 
Tibetan. From Xupal only a. luutilaied Ma. of tho fikd in Sanskrit 
was se 'lived and it is now bein^ edited nowp'aiing with theiuaterialsffoni 
thn Tibetan sources by the present n titer jointly with Prof. G. Tnooi. 
The lirst uliaptor is already out. In this ilka Maitroyaniitha’s original 
Sanskrit Karikas are being restored. 
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to l)e iiotocl that, like the Madhyainikas, tlio Yog-'icilras, too, 
[ive the followers of the Micltlle Path, though they are not 
called thereafterk 

The consideration of the three milas came in 
£;radually. And the following passages from the 13rah- 
uuuiical works ( Ilimr UiHinimds ) may he cited in this 
ooiinectioii: 

na sail ufisan na sadasat. 

Mahofxtniftod, loc. cii., p. oT2. 

“Yot existent, not non-existent, nor existent-aiid-non- 
existent.” 

na sail nasaii na sadasad, 
hhinnrihhinnani na oohhayara. 

ParabraJmojxivis‘<t(l, op. cit., p. do?. 

"Not existent, not non-existent, nor existeut-and- 
non-existeiit. Not dilTerent, not non-diJTerent, nor lioth of 
them.” 

As regards the Pnddhist works we may quote the 
following : 

vilagnadrstigahanesn iiityaiii 
astiti nustiti tathfisti nasti 
Saddlummpimlarlhu, IT, (iS (p. d<8). 

“They are always entangled in the thickets of theories: 
‘it exists’, ‘it does not exist’ and ‘it exists-and-does-not- 
e.xist.’ ” 

asaii na jiiyate loko na san na sadasan kvacit I 
pratyayail.i karaiuiis ciipi yuthil hfilair vikalpyate II 
na san nasan na sadasad yada lokaiii prapsyati 1 
tada vyfivartate cittaui nairatmyani cadhigacchati l| 
I/ciiiMvatara, ed. Nanjio, 1923, p. 159. 

“As the foolish imagine, the world, owing to cause 
and conditions, comes into heing not as existent, not as 
non-existent nor as existent-aud-non-existent. 


' Sea MadhyamakavHti, ]>. 27-1' ; eouasiu, /jiilinn IThtoiiciil Qiiartbrhj, Vu], 
IV. p. llil. 

1 A 
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When one suBvS tlie world as not oxihLeiii, not uqi\. 
existent, nor existent-and-uon-existent, one’s iniml turns 
hack and one understands what niurdtvbya is.” 

The following kfirikii is hy Nilgarjuna; 
na sann utpadyate hhilvo napy asan sadasan na ca 1 
na svato nfipi paraio na dvabhyfuji jayate kathani 11^ 
LohUllastanu, 13; Acintijadava, [). 

“A thing that comes into being is not existent, 
nor non-existent, nor existent-and-non-existent, and it 
comes into being not from itself, nor from tbe otliui', 
nor from both of them- llow' does it then come 
into being?”. 

Aryadeva, a staunch follower of Nagarjuna, writes: 
sad asai-.sad-asac etipi ya.sya pakso na vidyale I 
iipalambha< cireuupi tasya vaktmp na sakyaie II 
CidnH'itaka, XII, 25. 

“Even within a long time one cannot liiid fault with 
the mail who doe.s not .subscrilie to any one of the following 
views : ‘ existent,’ ‘non-existent’ and ‘existent-and-non- 

existent*.’’ 

It must be iioled that it does not follow from whit 
is shown above from (he L'n'ilo'ivrUarn, Nfigarjuua and 
Aryadeva, that during their time the theory of tour anlaa 
did not arise : for ail these are often referred to by each 
of them. As regards the Jjahkocaliii-d^ we find there ( pp. 
122, ]r)2. ) the very word auhidcu/ika used several times in 
the sense of the method related to the calitskoti ‘four kolk= 
extremities 

A.S for Xrigilrjiina and Aryader a, readers are referred, 
among many others, to Jhlhimudliydjnakiikflrikd, XXII, 11, 
L'ulnMdttiku, VIIL 20. XIV, 21. 

It follow.s, therefore, from the above that though the 
theory of the three as well as of the four rudas was fully 
developed during their time, they used to employ either of 
i tS# ( J 7j VJlI. lift with h. 
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them, the theory oi‘ the two anins having always occupied 
the first place. 

We have seen that the theory of the two kolis 
01- anfas originat('d first in the Veda, and the Buddha 
accepted it afterwards. As regards the theory of the 
four koiis, its real author is neither he nor his foll- 
owers, hut of the very wcll-knoAvn six herelic teachers, 
Saniaya Vclatthiputta, as is evident from the llralmdjn- 
lunnfUi (dl). Both Buddhism and Jainism were much 
intluoaced hy the views hold by Sanjaya Velatthiputta. 

The si/ndc(lcla or sapLahhaiuji theory of Jainism 
.seems to have had originally two antas or I)hahf/<is, anti and 
msii, the remaining five anias having been developed 
afterwards. In regard to the above two antas dealt 
with in Buddhism and Jainism, it is to he noted that while 
.Tainism proceeds with the aspect of all'irmation of both 
the antas. Buddhism concerns itself only with that of 
iiogation. And there lies the dill'oreuce between them. 




PHILOSOPHY OF THE TANTRAS 

L.VTR Pit. P]!.AlUTA'i’f'TT.VNDIlA CiT VICIIAYATITI Jt.A., P.R.S., Plt.D. 
Lnip JhiiIosJi Profpft'inr of S(niskr/f, Oalnnlta Vu.irrrsiti/. 

This is an attempt to show how intimately 
Taiilric religion is connocterl with that of the Vedas 
and how particularly the philosophical and mystical 
speculations of tiro Tantras rest upon the solid founda- 
tion of the T^'panisads. The expression ‘Philosophy of 
the Tiintrdti' has its sulTicieut iustification. V'e can 
really pride ours(dves on possessing a popular system 
of philosophy denadoped hy the Taiifim on the lofty 
and suhliine mode] of Advaitism. The Taiitiufi have 
not only set forth a widespread religion hut have con- 
trihuted a sehenu' of religious discipline that runs 
parallel to the speculative philosophy of the n])auisads. 
Thu philosophy of tho Tanh-as is a systenr of 
thought which forms the metaphysical hackgrouird of 
the Tautric roligiou, and is a g(!iuiine expression of the 
mind seized with religious fervour aird longing for 
lihoration from the hondag'c of snuisdra. In India, as 
in other ancient lands, philosophy got mingled to a 
great extent with theology; and every religious faith in 
India has to its credit a system of philosophy with its 
particular tenets and doctrines. 

The Tanfras in their items of faith did not 
make any noteworthy departure from tho Avell-markcd 
track of the Vedic religion, nor did they speculate 
anything about life and its final motive that goes 
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direcitly a^'niiiNi tlui tenchiiiff of the Vedas. The 
influence of Ilrdhivaridiid oyev the entire fabric of 
Tiintric wor.sliip is exceedingly chiar. So far as the 
redifj'ious ideal is concerned, the Tan trad have scrnpu- 
lously followed in the wake of the Vodasb The 
performance of many Tfmlric rites is accompanied by 
the recitation of the Vcdic hymns, and, a large number 
of V(3dic rites has been incorporated into the practical 
side of the d'antric religion. Tn short, the whole range 
of Tan trie religion teems with Vedic rituals. Apart 
from theological considerations, the Tanlras have another 
aspect which one cannot pass over without being 
conscious of its profundity. Although the Tanfras generally 
deserve to be ranked with the Smr/i texts by virtue 
of their religious tone and exegetical aspects, it might 
he said in all fairness that they come nearer the 
jBrahonakmuJa' or, in other words, represent the last phase 

* Kiclilefir.i it^ autliiii-itativimi'ss fi'oiii Uii' t'Mt that, it stands on 

tin; t'liunilatiou sniiplit'il bv the Vedas. In ouiu'.st' of oniituoratin^i' the 
special teatnres uF JCiiliie.Ii'.i. llii' KnUii’ii.av.i has, for iustanoe, .alluded 
t" the fidhavini' Vodiii i),i.ss.ae;es .xs are otten I'l'citeil by 1b(> Kaulaa 
in their reliitinus jiraotiees; - 

Ha atlfn I 

Wlili fhq ll Knl.irnav.a, 'J:. hlO-1. 

Vciilio liyran.s in p.arts .ore yrener.ally recited at the liini' of 'I'.lntriC 
nidu.«j/ca, sandhj'i and othni' rituals. The Oindharv.a T.intra has eivnn 
ns the follnwinit specimen; - 

. xi 11 

' rfJW't’ft ’5^thtEi#?rqsTq nrmm g 

tq^iq: — llhaskarariya . 
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of Vedie epiwiemoloify, elaboL'atiuj*’ and reiiiterpriding 
the inysticj religion of the Upaiiisadh, 

The real ohjocL of Philownphy i.s to Ihul out the 
lloality that lies l)ehind the pheiiouieiial n'orld, to dis- 
tinguish the permanent from the passing, and to appease 
the age-long craving of the human mind. It is inter- 
esting to see hoAV the Tantras have either partly or 
ndiolly fniilled these purposes hy giving a truly philoso- 
phical interpretation of life. A system of thought, 
whether religions nr social, may he consistent and good 
enough within its onni scope, hut it n-ould deserve 
the name ‘philosophy’, at least in its Indian concep- 
tion, only when it gives a solution of the vital prob- 
lem, and provi(l(’s food for both intellectual and 
spiritual aspiration of iimnhiud. Th (3 Tanlras^ have 
living touch with the religious iustiiicl of India and 
have oil'ered a spiritual interpretation of life Avhence 
011(3 would draiv fresh inspiration for all ages to 
come. 

The philosophy established hy the TaiilniH is not 
really an innovation, but it is a ivell-adapted reinter- 
pretation of the tiine-honouvod doctrines expounded hy 
the Upauisads. The system of philosophy developed 
liy the Tanlrus in general is higlily monistic in tone. 
Tins dual aspects of Siva and Sakti merge ultimately 
ill the Inscrutable Unity. The TaiUi-nfi have, to speak 
the truth, echoed the same truth and adopted the 
same view as ivere preached hy the ancient rm. 'An 
identity in dilTorence’ or ‘Unity in diversity’ lias been 
the hist Avord of the Tuniraa. The Taiilrus have 

ultimately made no diiference helAveeu J'lvn and Sica}. 
Atman, it is said, conditioned hy I'lxldhis or mftjid, comes 
to he called Jlca, hut it becomes the same as Sivci 

’ jflEt; TO=r! dfsn 5? — KiiUa-Hiivii, a. is, 
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IHb inmueiit it is freucl i’roin those acckloutal atti'ikutos. 

/ 

In the words ot Siai himself, a jlna is entitled to 
eternal emancipation when he is lil}erated from tin* 
ho[ulag'(i of Ndiiisdni hy the force of self-realisatioid. 

The. Tanfmti have touched the keynote of the 
the Jdraila philosophy hy accepting identity between ,//m 
and Jirahman, and have repeatedly stated in clear terms 
that the highest form of nofja is the attaimnenl of 
unity of jlm with the supreme souT 

The Tinitfds have always insisted upon the supreme 
importance of Judua. Knowledge in its purest form is 
said to he (he only way that leads to final emancipation. 
It has oinphaLically been asserted that is'attain- 

ahhi only liy jndm and not hy any other means.' The 
Tdiifrardjd has only voiced the eternal truth of tlie 
Upaiu.-rads {iirt cd pviwrdrrnddLc) when it says that j'lva 
once liberated is not horn again.' klost of the Tdiitrns 
have evalted the su])vemacy ol BralnsKiji'tdnd in unequivocal 
terms. Tin' Tdiify<in have recognised tn'o kinds of 
kiurwledge; one derived from the dyaviaa {dyd-motthn), and 
the other oldaiued from spiritual experience (e/cv/mf/t/m).” 
Tin; Llidh'dijdindld maintains that a Tantric worshipper 
ultimately hecouies the same as Bi'alinuut through the 
help of Mruhmu-Jmud, and that there is no self-elevat- 
ing religion like Jh'dhnni-jmiidJ' 

' wi’anh graufa wtwinmg i — op. oH. 11. 7. 

’ CTiiq silqpHqlnikfn — Kuirunav.i, ix. so. 

I — U.inainirvat'.uili'ii. 

tp?}' STUoflsaf =5 1 — (ip. oil. 

r? ii — KiilSriitiva, T. lO.!. 

‘ giSFg ^an ^ | — Tantravriia, .SB. 

‘ Knl.'iriiavii, I. les), 

'wf fWt=!fF ii — lOulmyruiuiln. 
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Tnie to the remark which we have already made, 
we are again inclined to say that the Tmtras coalesce 
with the Upanisads, particularly as regards the doctrines 
relating to jiicuia and mukti. Some of the Upanisads 
have not only mentioned such names as Kali, Karali, 
Uma Ilaimavati, Amhika and Siva, hut have referred 
to the cardinal point around which clusters the whole 
framework of the kdcii cult. The SceicUmtaroponimd has 
spoken about th e vmrderful part played hy Sakti in the 
evolution of the manifold world.’ The Tcntlras affiliated to 
the siikta school have explained the association of hkti, with 
piii'im (siva) as the basic principle of creation.’ The 
same truth has been revealed hy Saiikara just in the 
beginning of his Anaudalaharl ; — 

’SivciJi kiktija yiikto uadi bJiavaii mktali pmhhavitim, 

NaGedmianj dem na khalu kumlah spandi(iimapi.‘ 

The mysticism of i/oya, which is said to have ema- 
nated from Hiranyagarbha or Uattatreya, has also been 
dealt with elaborately in the TaiUras. The object of 
practising yoga, as conceived by the Tantrikas, is to 
acquire the power of visualising the Supreme Soul within 
the limitations of the individual soul.=’ One who longs for 
mukti is directed to think himself completely lost 
in the all-pervading sonl.‘ To a gogin the world of 
perception vanishes into the Absolute.’’ 

‘ n svutruva, iv.i 

rTT^t 5T5T; II — TatlvapratiUa. 

fv. 

?ra; qq ff llVamakBWiU'a Tariti'a. 

' — ICulfu'iiava IX 30. 

I — G.andliai'vn, Tantra. 

' The definition of yoga, as given by Saidcava in his PrapaKcasCira, is 
quite in agvcomenfc witb that of the Tantvag-,— 

|'--Prapaficftaiii'a- 
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Quite in agreement with the Vedanta standpoint, 
the Tautms have maintained dual aspects of Siva, namely, 
mg mm and nirgima. It is said further 1 hat from saguna 
Siva, characterised by srd, oil and dnancla, arises iakti and. 
from it evolves nnda and from j/or/d comes out hindu. 

Next we turn to the Kaiva Tmtras which are 
said to have streamed forth from the mouths of Siva. 
The class of Tantms, specially originating in Kashmir, is 
popularly known as Trika Siddhmla, because it is based on 
the trinity of categories, viz., pali, 'paki and pdki} Tlio 
fundamental tenet of these Tantras is as follow.s: — ‘The 
eternal Being, free from all impurities, and, at the .same 
time, All-knowing and All-doing, severs the fetters of 
bondage whereby peas are enchained and turned dissimilar 
to Siva’.’ 

klira-j.iriuu or <S'a/ra-Vr.v// is unique in cluiracler. It 
is of no human origin bnt has come down directly from 
^iva, the repository of all learning. Thi.s pdmmesmra,- 
jddm is said to dawn upon the through the influence of 
inituition {dlkm) and practice enunciated in the Tantras, 
It may he expre.ssed in terms of supreme wi.sdom that 
permits a ,/7m either to attain similarity with, or to 
gain uiiily with, Siva. 

.T’he Tantras have .slunvji a sublime ideal of spiri- 
tual cxpericnc(3 ndiich is in a semse dill'crent from all 
other forui.s of sddkind. T’he Vedanta and other systems 
of Indian thought have in tlnur own way dealt with 
mitktl and the various means for attaining it. But 
nothing ha.s solved the real problem in so authoritative 
a way as the Tantras. IVhereiu lies the outstanding 

1 The «outh^'rii ivlionl of Tautr;is lias als(i thi’oe eluinciita^ 

vi/. h'iva, N.ikU am! Iliiidii. 

I) — Tanli’ii, 3. 1 
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featiu'c of the Taniras Whereas all systems of philo- 
sophy are hut creatious of fallible men, the Tantras, 

/ 

which are regarded as an embodiment of Siva-jndna, 
trace theii’ origin to the positive revelations from 
Siva.“ What is human naturally runs the risk of being 
mistaken, but what comes directly from the supreme 
personality remains an unassailable fact for ever. Divine 
wisdom is far above all limitations and imperfections. 

The Taniras belonging to the dualistio class have 
emphatically denounced the Admita standpoint as ad- 
vocated by the Vcdantin.’’ Objection is raised against 
ylcl'vaitism on account of the fact that its exponents 
have supported the monistic nature of the soul by 
means of evidence that is far from being real and 
adequate.* Moreover, the Achaila doctrine cannot stand, 
since the recognition of two categories, such as pmmdna 
and prameya, is in direct opposition to the strict in- 
terpi’etation of non-dualism maintained hy the Vedantin.® 
Aghora Sivacarya, a Tiintrik teacher of great reputation, 
advanced arguiiieiits to show the hollowness of Advaitism, 
while commenting on the Aatnalmya Kdrikdsf' 

The Sainkhya doctrine of prakrli has also met with 
similar refutation at the hands of the Tiintrikas. To 

ii — nt 

OTim: q??? Il — Mi'Sfonfli.'i T.mtm, 2.11, 

U— -oj). at. 

* arsi unm i 

u— or- 

— Cit. 

II — Untiiatraya, 14. 
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the T,lnti'ikas prakrfi is not an eternal entity but 
evolves out of Kala. To regard the same as the ultimate 
cause of the world ^ {praclhlnut sarmimajd!/ata) is a huge 
falsity 

"We have given here only a brief account of the 
monistic and dualistic schools of the Tantras^ whhout 
dwelling upon any specific points. There arc other 
contents of the Taiitvaa (such as ndda, hinclu and kala) 
which have deeper significance. But this is not the 
proper place to deal with them with the thoroughness they 
deserve. The Tanlras have developed the doctrine of 
SaMa-EinJman to the highest degree of perfection, laying 
particular stress on the supreme value of Fdo. The 
mystic process of devotion inculcated in the Tantras, 
hy way of emphasising the potency of the maiitpas and 
the necessity of concentrating the mind on the deity 
behind bija, gives rise to a kind of spiritual con- 
sciousness in which the Avorshippor finds himself ultimately 
united with the Supreme Being, and thus gets all his 
inner cravings fully satisfied. 


* To oonftntnil Ktirija with Karma. , 

I — KesrenUi'a Tuntcn, 



TWO INSCRIPTIONS FROM KOSAM. 

GATinisiiANKAU CrTA'LTiciMT, M. A., Lpclum, AUahahad 

Zh ivcraltij. 

In the month ol January 102S I AA'ent out from 
Allahabad on a historical trip, accompanied hy my students 
of Ancient Indian History, to the village Kosam, the site 
of Kausamln, famous in history and legend. 

While at Kosam I discovered one inscribed stone 
in the hut of a local mallaJi or boatman who, ignorant of 
its value, had been using it as a support for his water 
jars. Another large inscribed stone was found near the 
entrance to the hou.se of a village Brahmin who was 
using it as a paving to a raised platform mnv his house 
intended for visitors. The inscription in the latter stone 
was somewhat mutilated as a result, I think, of the 
utilitarian purpose it was being made to serve. The 
other inscription in the posses.sion of the vtnl/ah \Yas also 
somewhat damaged, two or three letters In'ing rvorn off. 

In the absence of proper conveyance facilities, I 
could not immediately bring the stones to Allahabad. I 
made imperfect eye copies of the two inscriptions but could 
not decipher them properly. 

Nearly a couple of months later I made another 
trip to Kosam accompauied hy Prof. Parmanand of the 
Allahabad University. On this occasion I purchased the 
stone that was in the possession of the iiiallah and 
succeeded in bringing it to Allahabad with the assistance 
of the professor. The other stone was too large to he 
brought to Allahabad without special arrangements ancl 
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so I made a careful eye copy of the inscription 
recorded on itd 1 now intend to edit the two inscriptions 
that wor(! thus rendered available in this article. I have 
to acknowledge with thanks the suggestions T received 
from my (isltHuned colleague Pandit Ivshotresachandra 
Chattopadhyaya of the Sanskrit Department of the Allaha- 
bad ' University and the prollt I derived from a discussion 
about the readings of one of the inscriptions with Itai 
llahadur Daya PLani Sahni, the late Director-general 
of Archseology. It was gratifying to find that ho 
generally agreed with my interpretations of some difTicult 
w^ords in the inscription. 

Kosam is a village situated on the river Jumna 
about forty miles from Allahabad by the usual route, 
in Pargana Karari, Pah.sil ACanjhanphr, Dist. Allahabad. 
It is the site of ancient Kausambi of hoary anti- 
quity as was first pointed out hy Cunningham.^ The 
indentification as is well known was clonbtecl hy Dr. 
Vincent A. Smith who, relying on certain topographical 
bearings given by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-tsang, 
located it in the llewah District. The iclentiflcation, 
hoAvevev, has l)een placed beyond the vestige of a doubt 
by the happy discoveries of Ptai Dahadur Daya Ham 
Sahni who has conclusively proved in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society for 1927^ on the strength of 
two inscriptions that the vast ruins of Kosam represent 

‘ Ei'ot'iitly tlu' stimi' I'.is iii’iiuiri'il and bvini£?lit tn Allahabad by Pandit 
IJraj Miibiin 1’ya=), the indptllti^'abl^■ colloclm' nf antiquitios, fur 
tht' Museum attaebed to the Allahabad Municipal llcavd of -vvliioh hn is the 
Kxeeiitivi' oificov. A very aPeuvnti' estampaq-i; of the inscription rooorded 
(in it was supplied to mu by him. Tbo otlioi- stone*, aoepiirod by me, 
has been lent at his vecincst to the Mnseuni. Mr. Vyfis w.as t?ood onouelv 
to .supply ino w ith an (‘stainpaso of this inscription as well. 

• C’unnins'ham, Aivh!rh)a;iC‘al Survey Itepe^irt, Vol, 1, i^p. SOH-.IOS. 

’ Jonrmvl of the Hoyal AsUtic Society, 1S9S, pp. .509-519, 

* Pp. HS9-«9S, 
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the ancient city of Kausfunlh, the headquarters of a 
provincial aclininistration during several succeeding 
dynasties and an important trading centre lying on the 
main commercial route from JBhrgukacchha or Broach 
to rfitaliputra, modern Patna. 

Of the two inscrihed stones discovered at Kosain, 
the oiu! acquired liy me is irregularly l)rolcen ou one 
side and is evidently only a fragment of the original. 
Fortunately, howevt'r, the inscription recorded on it, to 
he d(iscrihed hearafier as Tnseripiion no. A., is complete. 
The portion hroken olt and losl did not contain any 
further record. It is nol ];ossihle to say exactly what 
the original size of the stone uas. Tt was rectangular 
in shape 1' 9" hroad and pvohahly 1' 10^ long. The 
stone, as it stands at present, measures I'O’' along the 
top. The two sides of its length measure respectively 
V lOi" and 1' -I", approxmiately, the extremities of 
the.se being joined together hy the irregular line 
forming the hrokeii edge of the stone. 

The inscription engraved on the stone covers 
roughly a space of I'O" hy I'-L". It consists of six 
full lines engraved along the full breadth of the sLone 
and two letters in the seventh line. There is no space 
left unoccupied at the top. A portion of the stone 
only from the Vth line up to the hroken extremity is 
left blank. The last letter of the 2nd line is smaller 
in size than the rest evidently because there was want 
of space. The last letters of the third and fourth 
lines have been effaced. 

The inscription is well preserved. The execution 
is neat. The characters are large and hold, the length 
of some of the letters, including ligatures, being more 
than 2". 
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The other inscriliecl stone, acquired hy Adr. Vyas, 
is perfectly intact. It is rectangular in shape hut 
rounded olt at the top neatly, evidently hy the stone- 
cutter. The length and hroadtli of the rectangular 
portion are 2'fi" and 2'5" respectivly. The height of 
the arc is 11 The iii.scription, to l)e described here- 

after as Inscription No. E, occupies the rounded space 
at the top. It consists of fine lines and has sull'ered 
some considiivahle damage, probably owing to the fact 
that the stone oii which it is recorded u'as used for 
a long time as a hind of bench for sitting on. The 
proper name Mnhrjnnl occurring in the third line can 
be read with considerable difficulty. Indeed, hut for 
the occurrence of the name in a clear legible form in 
Inscription No. A, it could not be read at all. Simi- 
larly the ligature ttrn of the word ‘p ultra' occurring 
in the same line is blurred. Pinally, in the 5th line there 
are at least three letters which have been completely 
obliterated owing to the stone being broken oif at the 
particular place. 

The standard of Erahmi characters which the 
two records present refers them in my opinion to a 
period not later than the 3rd century A. I). In other 
words, the characters of the records belong to the 
northern class of alphahets of the Kushan period. 
Among the BiTihnil letters of these two records one 
may observe all the .salient features of Kushaii 
paleography, though it must be admitted that at 
first sight one may notice many resemblances in the 
characters with those of the Gupta period. Mr. Daya 
ilam Sahni discovered in the cold weather of 1921-22, 
when he was engaged in the preliminary operations 
connected with the re-erection of the ancient pillar 
in the ruined fort of Kosam, three inscriptions in a 
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village ill the vicinity ol‘ Kosam. liisciiptioii IN'o. '1 is 
a record ol Sivamagha engraved on the Ist day of 
the 2iid fortnight of a certain year which is lost. 
Inscription No. d is a record of prince Bhadramagha 
of year 87. These two records discovered hy Mr. Hahni 
being fragmentary and mutilated, he could not assign 
them delinitely to any period though he conjectured that 
they helouged to the (iupta iieriod. it is, ho-wover, 
now possible to refer all these records, including the 
two under discussion, to the era in which the inscrit)- 
tions of the Ivauishka (Iroup of kings are recorded 
and that for the following reasons. 

In the dated Ivushan records in ihe JBrahml 
script from the 31athura region and in the inscription 
of Trial’ Tala at Sarnath we meet with two modes of 
dating, viz. (1) giving the j'ear, season, number of month 
within the season and day, (2) giving year, month and dayb 
A third mode of dating is found in the inscription of 
king Asvag'hosa of the year -10 recorded on the Sarnath 
pillar. The fragmentary inscription of Asvaghosa’s 
reign discovered by Air. Oertel also contains seasonal 
date, though lire date itself has been lostl The same 
mode of dating is found in tin', Nasik inscriptions of 
(iautainlputra Hfitakarui and Ablsisthiputra Pnluinayi'. 
This mode gives the year, season, nuinher of Paksa 
within the season and day. All the four records found at 
Kausfimhi follow this mode of dating. It appears that 
in the Kausambi and Sarnath regions this mode of 
dating was prevalent. It is not met with in the Trahini 

' Pol' (!xampk'!i of both the luoilus si'o liiUlui'-j’ List ot Brubmi Tnsoi'iptiuus, 
Bpigriiphioa ludicii, Veil. X, Appendix, pp. C-l.", 

’ Sue iusuriptions No. !)2J and !I21, Liidors' List, p. tlti; idso Epii,'l'iiplui;ii 
Inclioa, Vul. VIU, pp, 171-172. 

“ Viiie iiLSOidptious Jfo. 1122,1123, 112,7, 11 2ti and oUii'i's in Liidpi'-’ List. 


If 
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vecorcls from Mathura. Tho ( !iii)lci (hitos are the ordinary 
lunar month dates. To this (hare is only one exception 
and that too douhtfully so, viz., the inscription of the 
year III' of (In' reign of Kamaragupta which is a 
compromise helwaen .season dates and lunar moiiili dales, 
hecausc it nioiiLious l)oth Ihe season TEemaula and the 
lunar month Ivarttika. 

Secondly, tlio language of the inscription is juixcd 
Sanskrit and Prakrit. xVs in Kushan inscriptions, the 
only tv\o purely \ erl)al forms are runr/Au//? and p/vz/fl/dw. 
The long u is oniinitted; cf. the 'word iiKil/cu-ajus/ia. 
The form ptnj/a pFirvdjia resembles ^'ery closely the 
various ]nulilatod and barbarous forms of the Sanskrit 
elanilFiiii jj/lfL'dijdiii. Such features are characLcrstic of 
the inscriptions of the Ivushan period but not of the 
<liipla period. It may he noticed here that the Sanskrit 
used ill holli ihe in.scriplious is incorrect, 

Thirdly, ihe palteography of the iiiscriptiouh creates 
no clitHcLilty in assigning them to the Jvusluui 
period. I’lie e.vaet epoch of the Ivuslians is yet an 
unsettled fact of Ancient Indian History. ‘‘Put the 
sLibstantial control er.sy is between the scholars who 
place the accession of Kanishka in A. U. 78 and those 
who dale it later in about 120 A. D.” Sir John Marshall 
made out a 1‘airly conviiieing case for a dale in the 
earlier half of the 2iid century A. 1).* and Sten Konow’s 
latest article on the subject' tries to make out a case for a 
much later date. On the view that Kanishka’s aeee.ssioii 
took place in 7S A. IJ., the inscriptions under discus- 
sion have to he referred to about 105 .k. D. (87, 
ihc year mentioned in the inseriptioiis, -f 78 ). If, 

'■ .roiu'nid Ilf Ihi' Kuyiil Vsiatiij Souiely, 111] I, p. 273 11'. 

Kam^.ui Cupp, r I’I.iIm Iuj,TipUi-iii. .T IJ.A.S., uric, ppiUClt', 
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howcvei', tho kiev flatos are adopLerl, the inscriptions 
have to l^e referred to the th’d century A. D. In 
(diher ease we are not faced wdth any pakeographical 
tlifficnlty ai all. 

The eharaelers of the inscriptions generally resemble 
those of the inset iptions of the year ;> of fCanishka 
and those of Rajan Asvaghoshii found at Sarnath, 
ihough it has to he admitted that they exhibit in certain 
letters later forms current in ihe Gupta period in 
the fifth century A. T). 

Now, Xaukxmbi was an important ooixtrej of -Jainism 
and it is x'ery likely thai the inscriptions themselves 
art) -laina. They end wdth the benedictory formula 
common to such inscriptions, viz., dhanna piinya 
cardhalu ( Inscription A ) or piujyct vanlhaiu 
I Tiiscriptioii 13 ). IMoreover, Inscription Xo. B begins vrith 
the invocation siddhani. also a Jaina formula. According 
to ihe late lamented Rakhal Da.s Banerji, “it is very 
(lifilcult to distinguish between the Jaina inscriptions of 
the Kushfin period and those of the Gupta period”h 
Prof. Bhandarkar seems to hold the same view. “There 
seems to he’’ says he, ‘‘no pahcographical peculiarity of 
any kind which demarcates the early Gupta from the 
ivushfiii script. The Jaina inscriptions w'eiaj in a script 
which was much in advance even of the current script. 
Tlie cause of this is not far to seek. 7’he merchants 
and traders, which the Jaina donors usually xvero, used 
an extremely cursive script in their daily transactions. 
The script which was in advance even of the current 
hand of the period was copied in the records of the 

^ D. BaiiLn]! Si\lh!.ui I’lincl ut luduiii ITi^^torv , Imluni Aniitivanf, 
Foh 11 ) 08 . p .‘j 

’ 1), K. Bh.indiirlvai , 'M.itliuM I'llUv Insfript-ion nf (.'hfinclra^iipla 11, Gxipta, 
VfMi hflitu \X1, p. 2f 
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religious doiitilious by llu'. engraver. 'That explains 
ihe advanced J'orms oC Ihe eliaraclers ol the present 
inscriptions as well. 

'Phe inscriptions present the following advanced 
forms of letters and later peculiarities : — 

(1) The letter sa is looped ; hut in the Kiishun 
inscriptions also it is occasionally so. 

(2) 'I'Ik! letter M'hicli rescunhles ihe, I'orin in [Tari- 
sena’s inscription and Giipla inscriptions generally. 

(3) The suhscript m is ahvays hipartite. whereas 
generally in the Iviishan in.seriptions whenever the 
subscript ya is bipartite the tripartite form also occurs 
with it. But in the .laina inscriptions from ^[athnra 
the suhscript ya is generally bipartite. 

(Jn the other hand the forms of the majority of the 
letters distinctly belong to th6‘ lateiM'ariety of the Isnshan 
script and aia* even earlier;' — 

(,1.) The form of the subscript lingual .svr as found in 
pakm is archaic and is found in the inscription of Sodii- 
sa find the older Maurya filphahet. 

(2) The hooked from of ha which is found in the 
Kushan inscriptions and is a lUn clopnieni of the form which 
appears in the -bingfula Bi'parate Edict of Asoka. 

(3) The form of the lettiw ya which has a loop to 
the left Avhile the right limb is angular is characteristic of 
ihe Xnshan inscriptions. 

I 1) 'Phe hroud-Backed sa with fi small slanting 
centrfil stroke is archaic in form find appears in some 
Ivushau inscriptions. 

f“i) The forms of the letters //a, la, oha, tho.se of 
the vowels r and a are the usual ones appearing in 
ihe Kushan inscriptions. 

((il Tlic voAvel marks also exhibit the usual 
Kushan _^forms. 
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As regards Ihe subject niatt(‘r of f!io two inscriptions, 
l)oth of them are records of a religious l)enefactiou, viz., 
the setting up of an nmimpaiirt at a tank, by the sons 
of a certain person named Japura, in the reign of a 
certain king Bhadramagha in the year S7. A 
(pa//a in Sanskrit) is a slab [of. the .Bengali word 
fuh'i]. An rfsaiiripa//(l would mean a slab for sitting 
on. Any body walking along the bathing ghats of 
Benares would not fail lo End numerous wooden planks 
and stone slabs as well intended for bathers who can 
sit upon them and perform standhifCt, pirjil and other 
religious acts after their bath. It would appear that the 
persons named in the in.sei‘iption.s .set up .such .slabs at 
the different bathing ghais. Ti may bo that the inscribed 
slabs them.selre.s were intended as seats for Imlhers. 
They were fixed to the bathing ghats at the water’s 
edge, so that persons could sloop a little and take water 
from the tank for various purposes connected with a 
religious act. 

^V.s regards King Bhadramagha nothing is known about 
him except that he flourished in the year 87 of an 
unspecified era which, we have shown, was the (Canishka 
era. He is known to us so far only from these two 
inscriptions and inscription no. 1 IT discovered by ^tr. 
Salmi in the cold season of ]!)21-22.‘ IMr. Sahni also 
discovered a record of Prince Sivamagha- (Insciiptiou 
Ko. Tin. It is to l)e noted here that wo hav(‘ records of 
a certain Rfij.in Asvaghosa found at Sarnath. It seems 
that these were feudatory dynasties ruling at Kansambl 
and Sarnath under the suzerainty of the TCnshan 
overlord. 

The name of the Prince in my inscriptions is clearly 
Bhadramagha. The name Bhadramagha is a queer one 

' P)pi“;r.ipliicfi Tndiii, Vol XVIIl, p. IRO. 

“ Ibid. p. l.’ifl. 
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and one Ceels tempted to read it as Bliadramegha. It 
unlikely hou'ever that the engraver committed an error 
in recording the name of the Prince. 

1 now proceed to give the reading and translation 
oE the two inscriptions with notes. 

INSCRIPTION A 


Trxl: 

Line 1. Maharajasya Sri Bhadramaghasya savat.sara sa- 

Line 2 ptaMti 80 7 vansapaksa trtiya 3 divasa pa- 

Linc .3 nchama 5 etaya purdvaya patianakarasya 
Sa[pa]. 

Lino 4 rasya putiralii sandaryyehi hhratla[ra|hi 
!Manganipu[ttra]- 

Line 3 hi Sanikaya Randhakana cha puskirinyaiii 

a[sa]- 

Line G napalta pratischapita priyatam dharmma 
punyani va 

Line 7 rdhatii. 

Koi/’s-. 

Line 3. Pallanakrirasi/a. The word in Sans- 

krit means, ‘a town’, ‘a city’. This meaning does not 
suit here, Eor the word qualifies the proper noun 
(name oE a person) and there is hardly any 
sens(' in describing a person as ‘maker oE a city’. The 
word also nunuis a musical instrument, a mrilaiu/tf, a 
sense which tils in quite well here, l^loreover the vovd 
jialtcma may also be taken as the Prakrit form of the 
Ranskrit word paimpa, an arrowhead. This meaning also 
is not inappropriate, ihough the former meaning may 
be more suitable. 

Line 1. Sautldriii/eJii. If the word saiicldrjjjia is 
taken as a pure Ranskrit word it has to be intorprcLocl 
as ioWow’ A\-iidd I'Cisjia /jhdi:(ifj=audd}'i/i/am {nddra + ftijaii), 




Otl M y xoi 
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lueiniing ‘gTeatnesh’, 'exeelleuce’, ‘geuei’o.sity’ etc. yhuldri/- 
Ijono sahd va/‘ldiiulnah = saiid(lri/j/ak i. e. ‘one endowed with 
geuerosity, greatness etc’. Now, though this nieaniiig is 
not ini]iossilde, it is hardly likely that persons who 
n('ro making such ordinary religions l)ene['actions used 
sucli an uncommon cxjn'ession hardly intelligible to persons 
who uould happen to read tlie record. i\lorco\ er, 
being a learned yanskrit expression rvorthy 
of a pandit, it is a little odd that the I’rakrit case- 
eiuliug' -fii, instead of the Sanskrit one should ho us(>d. 
I am inclined to think that the stem is a barbarous, 
iueorreet form of the Sanskrit word noc/<tri/a, ineauiiig 
‘uterine lirother’. Sundari/i/ch} would thus stand for tiuj 
Sanskiii word sodari/i/aih hy ‘uleriue brothers’, iiy bro- 
thers of whole blood'. 

Line -i. BhrdlJahi— a mistake for bJi/'dtraJii = 
h h I'd (j‘h h ill [ = h hrd 1 1 'h h yam ?] . 

Line a Saiiikiiija Sandhukann Tlie.se two are ohv iously 
proper names, either those of persons mentioned imme- 
diately before or of tno persons dilVerenl from them, 
hi order to determine this we have to study the coiis- 

irucLion of the entire expression, ‘ Sapcwsya Sandlia- 

kana (tha\ This whole expression can he possibly inter- 
preted in three ditl'erent ways : 

h’irstly, (rt) Sapio'asyii puUmhi suiiddi'iji/dhi hhrdlrahi 
may be taken to refer to a certain number of persons who 
are sous of iSapara and uterine brothers, 

{b) lEmujanlpnllrahi may he taken to refer to some 
other persons different from fn), 

(c) Sanikdya, Sandhalcana cha may bo taken to 
mean two other persons, the first being a female 
yanikfi. 

Secondly, (a) the expression and 

Jldncjanlputlrohi may be taken to refer to the same 
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iadivicluills, llie ineaiiiiig of Llie whole expi-ession being 
— by utei'ine brothers, sons of Hapara and Alangaiu. 

{h) Sanikaya and meaning the same as 

in (p) above. 

Thirdly, the tno names Sauilmi/a and Saju/Jurkauu 
may he taken as the naiiKis of persons described by 

the expression— ‘')S’a^atea.s7/a pnlfmlii Ilrihjjanlpullralii. 

i.(‘, fsanika and Sandbaka are the names of two brothers, 
soJis of Sfipara and Maiigani. As a matl('r of fact, the 
third meaning seems to he natural except for the fact 
that Sanika does not exactly seem like the name of an 
individual. In tin* translation of the text I have adopted 
the third interpretation. 

Trandadoir. 

In the year eighty-.seven, 80 7. on the lifth day 5, 
of the third )5 fortnight of the rainy sea, son, in the 
reign of Affdiaraja Tlhadrainagha, on the day specified 
as above, [this] [stone] slab for sitting on, was set up, 
near the tank, by iSanika and Sandhaka, the uterine 
brothers, sons of J^apara, the maker of arrow-heads, and 
ALaiigauI. Al'ay [their] moral and religious merit increase. 

iNSCRIFlTON E. 


Text-. 

Line 1. >Siddham. ALahuvajasya Ifhadrama- 
Line 2. ghasya saiuvatsara saptasiti 80 7 vaiva- 
paktja lyti- 

Line 11 ya, divasa 5 etuya puruvaya pattanakarasya 

Jsapa- 

Line 1<. rasya putlrahi [Mri]hgairipu[ttra]hi Sanikaya 
Haiulhakana clia bhagava- 

Line 5 tu ayyaya[ya?]dava [xx] asauapatta sthapita 
puiiya vardhatu. 




T 
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Xolf^. 

Sapamsiiti pvtlruhi Mdiujmfipiilti-nlii. 'I’he expi-es.sion 
iHiives little room for clouht that the sons of 
Mfu\4!Uii are the sainc persons as the sons of f^apara. 
!ii other n'ords, Sapara uas the hiishand of j\'lahgaiil. 
The praotiue of specifying individuals with reference 
to Iheir mother v'as widely prevalent in ancient Iiidia. 
It was duo to the fact that one person sometimes had 
several nives which neeessitaterl the specilicatiou of 
their olfspring hy a particular reference to the mother 
of whom they were born. 

Aii!i(t!i(((yd)dava... Two letters after ‘va have 
been peeled olf. It i.s difficult to make out the meaning 
of the expression. Mr. Daya Run Salmi suggests in 
the Epigrapliica ] ndica, Vol. XIII (Article, Three ilrahmi 
Inscriptions from Ko.sam), that the expression may he 
Ayyiiyddanodrn'a equivalent to vSanskrit ylriii/fli/cldaiicidcirdlj, 
i.e. the wife of the noble Yadava. I think that persons 
dedicating the stone near the bank of the tank intended 
it to be specially used by the noble lady. It is not 
uiiconunon to fuicl such stones near the bank of the river 
Ganges at Benares specially delicate'! for the us(! of 
distinguished persons, Am/ajiddiinaildm woull incorrectly 
stand for Apinjaiindatmddi'ui/tnu. The genitive would he 
miitbaiid/ia-Niimain/a-vivakHaj/A. 

I recognise, liOAvever, that the explanation suggested 
oE Aiii/a!/adava[xx] is not entirely convincing. 

Bluiguvatii incorrectly stands for bliar/omt'm. 

Sf/mpita. Incorrect for sthdpUd. 

Tmndation: 

Benediction. In the year 80 7, on the day 5 of 
the third fortnight of the rainy season in the reign of 
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Maharaja Bhadramagha, on the day specified as above, 
[this] [stone] slal) for sitting on was set np [near the 
tank] by the uterine brothers, sons of Sapara, the maker 
of arrow-heads, and Maiigani, for use of the revered 
lady, the AviCe of the nolile Yadava. May [ their] religious 
and moral merit increase. 



references to BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
rMTIKABAGHANmA OF SABABABEASYA 
ON THE MIMAMSA SUTRAS OF JAIMINI. 

KSHETREs'aCHAiN-DKA CHATfOPADHYAYA, M. A., 
Sanskrit Repartnient. Allahabad Universitij. 

•-=5ic^r i 

?«rr3^ it 

PrURflT^^Il^'Tt ST II 

?JT ll^T II 

?r II 

?fmfRR?7?TT'lft ^M'TRni: I 

jr^fi?iJT5r?ri ^nr ii 

It is generally assumed, that the well-known vi't- 
tikdra-grantha in Sahara’s hhdsya on Almdnisd-Sidra 1. 
1.5 makes reference to two schools of Buddhist philo- 
sophy, the Vijhdna-vdda (Bibliotheca Iiidica edition^ 
p. 8, 1. 21 to p. 9, 1. 11) and the Aladhyamika Simja-vnda, 
(p, 0, 11. 12 fl:.). Professor Jacobi in his comprehensive 
paper on Buddhist references in the earlier texts of Hindu 
philo.sophy in J.A.O.S., Vol. 31, pp. 1-29, has expressed 

^ The references throughout; are to this edition. 
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the opiiiion that we have here refutation of only l\Iridh- 
yaraika philosophy (pp. 15-22). He takes the sime view 
of the Vocldnta-Sntrns 11.2. 28-32/ which have been taken 
hy all others as giving a refutation of the Vijuana-viula. 

When I was studying Sahara’s commentary on the 
Mmcnhm-Snlrcis under Dr. Jha, some years ago, it occm-red 
to me that the views of only one .school of Duddhi.st 
thought were discussed on pages S to 10 of the 
■ovttihdra-grcmtlui- and that this school was the Viplana- 
vada and not the 8unya-vada. 1 felt that this was 
in the titness of things, in view of the fact that the 
other early te.vts on Hindu philosophy refuted the 
Yiifuina-vuda and showed no knowledge of the 8unya-vada. 
The question is very important from the historical point 
of view and it can he settled only hy a careful study 
of the te.xts. I shall here e.ssay a solution of thi.s 
prohdem, so far as it affects the text of Saljara. 

After explaining Sdtnis 3-5 of the first pfidti of 
the first Adhyuya of Juiniini in a natural manner, Sahara 
introduces a diiferent iutei'pretation of these Sutras with 
the words jp=s}- 

iP- I'Ntikura-yraiiihu, which 

seems to continue to the end of Sahara’s comment on 
the fifth Sutra’ and not conclude with p. 18, ). (J of 
the Bibliotheca text as was supposed l)y the editor, 
whom dacohi follows (p. 15); for the discussion continues 
without any break and some of the objections urged 
before p. 18, 1. (i are answered in the following portion, 
There is another misconceptiou eommotdy prevalent 
about the rrlfikdni-i/riiiiffui that ihe whole is an actual 
quotation from the TrlUkura’. W(* have no reason to 

’ Op. lit.. pi>, 13-1. j, 22-21. 

y 

’ Sof I)i-. Jlui’a transliiUon of tlio Sahui'a-liM^ija (G.O.S. I, 'Vol. I, p. t) n. 

* .fuuobi, up. cU,, p. lu. 
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believe that Sabava quotes the actual words of the 
Vrttikara; hi3 seems to have given an extended paraphrase 
in his own words. So far as T am aware, no instance 
can be shown of any of our ancient writers actually 
quoting such lengthy passages; they quote only siltras 
or a few versos or a Few sentences. The question is 
sotih'd by the words of IMandana IMisra who. in his 
very brief account of the luUiikarcDjd^t of Ihe. M'/mdmsd 
Sfitriifi, gives a rather long summary of the crllil'am- 
(jranihd, beginning with the words ’stfH 

I ‘(The blnlsyalcara), 

desiring to say a lot and wanting to suggest that all 
that is intended hy the Sutra, explains the three Sutras 
(3-5) differently iii accordance with the view of the 
Yrttikfira.’ T'hat rarniiato is to he connected with 
hlidiiiikrtci (to be supplied) and not w/a//« is proved by 
the fact that in the very next verse IMandfuni quotes 
a word of the hhdv/n: I 

II Xanci/i clearly means 
the whole passage of the b/idfii/a begiuniiig with qq- 

etc. (p. S, 1. dl). Consequently 
l^ahara gives only the ridicn of the Vrttikilra and not 
his very irorth". 

^ ChowldiiLinba cilifeiou of with Jii, nku, p. 8 

= That nuiih of i\hat is cfivi'ii in the l^,•Hdrll,l-,||■untlul U Sabiir.i's 
mm iiialorial, bnmg'lit in iust in eonuiCliiiii nilh th(> V'rttikiira'v 
ijii'i'i.u inli'riuotiiliiin nf .S’llUvis li-.i, is shnivii liy .NlTiluii'ro'iiryir'S rofi'i'enri' 

to tliis in his onn ciiiiuni'ul-. on V. S'. HI, :!. rrj : 

513 =t!ra!igir tiyi >Tt? 

J[I=(K=nWqi nniOTiil^iJI | The tnsvi Mniti'iu’o .3^^ rrg tij ¥rTjg(. 

-STtWlftcrc^lfhqRSTJl^) 

tuonis to point to tfio bnof toniarks of the Yrttikiita altout thu 
uontiunity of tho soul tiliich h.ivp jrivi'n an opportunity to tiabarn 
to iliscuss tht- quostion at somP lonqUli. It also shows that tho 
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11 seems that according to (he A'^idtikii.va the louvth 
Sfilj-a is to he In-okeii up into two parts (a) 

(with and transposed) 
find (h) cT^rfirfjiTt R?UTT4tq5n:^7JTcHn(7!. 'Idle former means, 
‘Thai cognition is re^l sonse-percepUon (saijmilyaham) 
which appears when there is contact of the sense-organs 
with the object peeeeioed {tatsampruyocjejf. This view 
of PratyaksH enahlos the AT'ttikara mid Sahara to intro- 

* o 

ducc the Miniruiisfi doctrine of the svatasfva, (self-depend- 
ence) of prdnwlnua. (validity) and partcdafttca (dependence on 
experience) of aprenulnija (falsity). Sahara here brings in an 
objection against the Miniaihsa view of Pralyatpi, that it 
corresponds to objects as they actually exist, from a Buddhist 
point of view (fig etc., p. 8, 

11. 21 tf.) The Buddhist denies thal there can ever he 
any external object corresponding to our ideas. The 
position that is taken up by the objector is that of the 
idealist and the arguments that are urged all point that 
waj . It is contended that there are no objects corres- 
ponding to the ideas of our waking cosnciousness, as 
there are none in dream. The Alimaiiisaka replies that 
there is difference in the ideas in the two states: the 
ideas in dream are sublaled immediately we ivako up 
and we ivfilize that we were having mistaken notion 
but tlitu’e is no such contradiction of the ideas in the 
walking state, All mistaken notions are due to some 
defect somewhere. In dream, the mind is oierpowered 
by sleep and that is responsible for our having ideas 

Vi'tlikiivii i*. iiono dUipi' tlun IJp.avar;.i (an nqiiation .aooopU'cl by Dr. 

* .Urn in Prahluika ra Sy'.lim <\l Pti i ca MiiiiHiuiii, p ll3 anil TmnsUtion 

ol MukaiCirtika, lidndvctioii, p. iii , P V. Kane in J.B.B.R A.S., 

Vol. -fi, p. iSE). Unfortunately I have no space here to disuns? this 
latter problpiii. Keith also agrees {Karnui MmHihsti, p 8) ‘that the 
citation from the Vittikiira is only a reaunu-,’ 

' See Illmiija, p fi, 11. 2-4 

t 

Dr. pnVs translation of Sahara-bhiivja, Vol. T, p. 10. 
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without real ohjects behind them. But in the ’\rakinff 
slate, we do not normally have any delect in the mental 
equipment and we i^'et ideas corresponding to facts. 

Here occurs the expression (p. <J, 1. 12) which 

has given rise to a lot of niisunderstauding. The Bud- 
dhist Jiovv gives up the analogy ol dream and attacks 
the ideas of waking consciousness themselves, lie says lhal 
we do not realize any diffeismce between tlie form of 
ihe object and the idea, that we have direct apprehen- 
sion of our ideas and that conse.iueiitly the,v alone are 
real ^ 5Trltlf^?TE4- 

^ The M unanisaka replies that 

the ])sycholog^V of Drotiiakm is quite did'erent: ihafonn 
])elongs to the ubjecin and not to our l(l(‘os and that 
we directly apprehend the ohjects and only have inlerenee 
about the ideas. Consetiuently objects cannot be denied. 
This discussion shows that Sabara is refuting from p.8, 1. 21 
lop. 10. 1. 10 only one doctrine, rh., iho fljurnii-dda. Jlis 
concluding w ords 

(p. 10, 11. 0-10), 'Llierel'ore ideas aiM* not wdthoiil objective 
substratum, consequently iJi-ali/aksa is not non-correspond- 
ing*’ of objects’, clinch the jtroldein. of jnO, 1. 12 

mast, therefore, mean and <loes not refer 

to the ibiijuirddd of the ^ludhyainika. The argument 

ete. of the Buddhists assunu’s 
the reality of idoas. I’rablifikara in his Ih'hot'i 

(t'hovvkhamba Bdition p. bT) iutroduetjs thus, JJg 

his commentatoi' Sfdikauatha specifieally says in Iho 
EJuvi/nnld that it would be wrong to suppose that there 

t 

* .St'L‘ Uj.'. .Iliu'a tiiinsl.itjim ot jSiU/iti-n hlni^yn. I, p. llj. 11. 7-3U 

* Cf, Ur, Bolv.'ilk.ir's roiii.u’lu in t/i (i/iiinr STiU'/t-. of Baduiuydiia 

( II, 1-2 ), 2ik 1 ed., Notes, pii. 170 1, s^ifll I’utumioi- tu tlu oorre^pondin.^ 
poi'liim ill iho Voc], liiij Suti'ii'. 
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is ciny I'filovcuce to Alfulhyaniika docLriiie here (?r 

5niIW’=5f?lT¥}T?r «fT^f=!T ^TSffcr |fT;^;?q]i;?fVfTef gf^ 

3FTT^^^rfir5S7^?T3'T-^f??T flTTlf^?Tcr ffcT— 

^ 3r: i 5niif5Tf^f[^?ei|ir?rg=^q^ //;/,/ )_ f[ 

is really a woucler that p.0, 1. V2, (o p. 10, 1, K) should erei' 
have ))eou laken to vefei- fco Arndhyanukci doctrines', .lacohi 
is also uroii", wheji he claims that according to Kunuirila 
(pp. ihits l).“) 1 of the (Ihonkhamha text and ])p. 1 1,S-1,S2 of 
Dr. dha’s translation of the S'oh/nfirfih/) we have rr'Iniatioii 
of -Madhyainika niliilisin heveh Ivuniarihi savs uolhin>T 
of the kind, 'ihe so-called Sf^nijunlda seclion of the 
Sh/iardiiikfi is nothing hut a conlinuatioii of the nh- 
dlamlxanirivln .s(;elioii. Tviimfirila there discusses the view 
that our idoas cannot apprehend any external ohjecls. 
It i.s after he has linislied, that he makes a rorci'('nce to the 
Madhyainika doctrine in a very summary mHUiicr in the la.sl 
verse (no. 2015, p. 19 1, of the 'I'vivandrniu text, part 2); 
^f^r4'T^5rTeiqi??P5T I 3¥l?l?,!^5lfq5T 

W', which may he translated thus, ‘As 
the reality of external objects has been thus established, one 
cannot contend that the very ideas are illusory for want 
of corresponding facts; consequently the Alimahisakas nho 
believe in the reality of both ideas and objects, can yoke 
both in the service of a discussion on dharwa.' 

Ih'ofessor -Jacobi is, however, right when he says 
(p. 21) ‘Till! division of the whole passage into two parts 

' 'I'ho inistiilii- in \Mi)Dsly dividing Iht' vitUkura-ffriiiMia (if the 
int" vrdfifcuni'jfanf/ia, tiiralcitiiiiaiin-iifufa, kuiiyueild-t anil 
cither "I’etioiih tcuins to go back to the uiiinnsuripti!. It ii. (jc'i'l.'iinly 
Ml ivitlr tlie m-5-,. in tlie Government Sanskrit Cullesre Library at 
lien.ire-, .i-? f learn from the Libr.irian, Mr. S. XT. .Iharkhancli and Professor 
P.r.S. Shiistri of the Presidency College, Madras, informs me that tlie same 
i« tlio ease nith the inanuscripts in Madrii.s (Ciuvernment Oriental 
Miiniiseripts Library and Adyar Libr.ary ). 

’ I’. 21. Keith ( iXni'imt-Mliiiriilisu, p.7) lias boon misled by Jaenbi. 

' .Sou J.>i\ JhS in ilToiii Memorial folitine, pp. 311-2. 
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of which the first combats the Niralambana-vacla aucl 
ihe second the Sunya-vilda, is quite arbitrary.’ But the 
inference that he has drawn from this, r/t:., that the 
whole gives a refutation of the Sfinya-vada is wrong. 
U'e have here cijuanaruda, pure and simple, and not 
ihe slightest tiaice of IMridlijamika nihilism. The character- 
istic method of the Mfidhyamika is to show the inherent 
contradictions in the nature; of things and thence deduce 
the illusory character of everything. A Sfinyavadin 
would not for a momeni care to establish Ihe reality 
of rtji'i'uia even though without any cona'sponding objects. 

We have reference to Buddhist doctrines in two 
other places of the rril/kuraf/mi/lJ/a (1) p. l-I, 1. 18 to 
p. 15, 1. 12 aud (2) p.' 19, 1. 3. to p. 21, 1. !). The tifth 
Sutra, even according to the Yrttikfira, shoivs how Sabda 
is a valid source of knowledge for dhurhia, because its 
connexion with objects is natural. In this connexion 
arises the question, what is the connotation of the term 
gold} ? The IMimaiiisaka replie.s that it means the miicenal 
cow which is eternal and not any individual cow (p. 11, 11. 
18ff,), because then alone can he support his doctrine of the 
eternity of sabda. Here an objector says that the class 
notion is mistaken, like the notion of a single entity, /o/'csif, 
when we really know of individual trees only, Sahara 
replies that the very notion of the ‘forest’ is a guarantee 
of its reality and if it be held that we can have the notion 
of the forest, though it does not exist aparl from the 
trees, one may as wmll say that w'c have notion of trees 
though they do not exist. T’hat is the position of the 
Buddhist idealist, w^hich, the author says, he has already 
refuted. The words that he uses are 51^3^: B ElgRlffRid 
Rf:, showing that he was referring to idealism as a 


The right reading in most lu.iuusoripts wrongly rojeoted by-Pfc, 
Maheshohandi'iii Nyiyaratna for 
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(characteristic ?) Mahaysina doctrine. It is not clear 
whose is the view referred to here, that the lohole is 
unreal and the parts alone are real. This is certainly 
not a doctrine of the Buddhist idealist for he does not believe 
in the reality of even the part. If Sahara meant it as 
a Buddhist doctrine at all, it must he ascribed to the 
Hinayanists. The Sautiaintika, for example, rejects both 
the unioersal and the whole, though he accepts the 
reality of the external world. That is because one of 
the four cardinal doctrines ascribed by Buddhist philosoph- 
ers to the Buddha was and that, logically 

pressed, made the reality of the positive universal or of 
the whole impossible. Sahara seems to differentiate his 
opponent in p. It, 11. IS if. from the Buddhist idealist 
whom he claims Lo have sileuci'd earlier. 

I’he last reference to Budhist doctrines arises in this 
way. According to the Vrttikara, as i have mentioned al- 
ready, the fourth sutra is to be s]dit up into tAVo, The 
second half '3Tf5Trvi=tf gives, accor- 

ding to him, an objection against the validity of the 
Vedas. It means that the Vedas cannot teach us any- 
'thiug valid hecause they .speak of things that do not 
exist (p. 10, 11. 22 if.). There are also impossible state- 
ments like the .sacriticcr going to Ireaven along with 
his .saviftcial implements, when we actually iind him 
burnt and reduced lo ashes. Hahara sets about to show 
(p. IS, 11. 1(1 if.) that this Vedie -.tatemout is (juite all 
right, hecimse it refers to the .self of the saorificer as 
opposed to his body. The body i.s destroyed, but the 
soul is not, which can go to heaven. Here a material- 
ist claims that the body is the .sacrificer himself and 
Sahara shows how it is not. He says that the body 
his colour etc, which others can .see hut the soul has 
ideas of pleasure, pain etc., which none else, can realize 
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and this shows that the soul is distinct from the Body. 
Here a Buddhist objects that there can be no person 
/possessing those ideos of pleasure etc., that there is no 

vijmtr beyond the vijiianas (p. 19, 11, 3!f.). Our author 

0 

gives a very elaborate refutation of the non-ego doctrine 
and establishes a ‘soul’, quite distinct from conscious- 
ness g^q- p. 21, 1. 2). Here 

also it is not clear to what specific school, if any, the 
Buddhist opponent belongs. All Buddbist schools are 
practically agreed on rejecting an ego distinct from the 
vljmna-skandhas and it is therefore likely that Sahara 
was demolishing the common notion of all Buddhist 
schoolsb 

Let us now take stock of the facts learnt above. 
Sahara makes no mention of SunijavMa. He knows 
of the Buddhist rejection of the lohole, as opposed to 
the inrts, but not of the Madhyamika inference there* 
from that everything is void, for his opponent seems 
to accept the reality of the paris. Sahara knows also 
of the practically universal Buddhist view of non-ego. 
Above all, he shows himself as conversant with some 
kind of Buddhist idealism. I have purposely used the 
word ‘some kind’, loecause all the doctrines of the 
classical Vijnana-vridins are not found here. According 
to the classical Yogacara system, oijiidua has got a 
subjective aspect, called the dlaga-vijudnu or dsnga, which 
is a series of momentary ego-notions, each moment in 
which inherits completely the e.vperienees of the pre- 
ceding moinentsb Sahara seems quite ignorant of any 


* It is interesting to note that the chief argument that is nead by 
Sahara to establisli a continuous soul, viz. it is the same person 
wlio has enjoyed some object in the past and has remembrance of 
it that can strive for it again, has got a parallel in the Vedanta 
Siitra II. 2. 25, >3Tg^5J^SJ, seemingly refuting Sari'iistivaHa doctrine. 

’ See Tamaltami Sogen. Systems 0 / Bvddhistic Tlionykt, pp. 216 ff. 
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such doctrine. If he knew, lie conld not have so 
complacently believed that he had demolished the 
ancdman theory of the Buddhist by urging ; ‘one 
cannot have de.sire for an object which another being 
has ‘experienced’ (^fl 

p. 20 ) and such like arguments. 
The vijiirl./ii/vrrrlf/ that he Icnow.s of seems to be of a 
very primitive type. Consequently he seems to belong 
to a date prior to that of Asahga and Vasubandhu 
and, as he shows no knowledge of the Sunyavada. po.ssibly 
before Nagarjnna too. The same is the position with 
the Vprlrmfriftvfrn!^. V.S. IT. 2.18-17 give a refutation of 
the views of the Buddhist realists and Siitras 28-32 of the 
Buddhist idealists! The arguments in the latter 
adhH'avnna are, as Jacobi has righily observed, the 
same as in Sahara. ■?’T 5 tsq;” ( ‘objects are not 

non-existent, because wo cognise them’ ) cannot be 
meant against Sfinyavadins for vpalnhdhi itself is rejected 
by them. Unfortunately, I have no space here to discuss 
the Ni/nj/fi and Yoc/a pas.sages believed to refute 
Buddhist doctrines and I must reserve their discussion 
for a different paper. The Ved'mfa S/lfraa and Sahara 
seem to belong to a period before the time of Nagarjiina 
but after some kind of riji’iana-jTidn liad been evolved. 

But this seems to launch us in a chronological 
difficulty. It is almost universally believed that 
Tijliana-vfida is later than Suuya-vadab But is there any 
justification for such a view ? We know that the 

' Tilt) colmii'lf>=s Siitra ( 32 1 smii'? np .all tlinl lia'< gfone 

bofovo .171(1 floes not refute the jrfidhyaiTiik.i doctrinca, ,is Eiimfinujii 
and Srlkantba siippo^e. 

’ Yamalaini Sogim, nji.cit., p ISfi, ICMlli, Bufhlhist PhilnsnpJty, pp. 2:1S, 
2.S0-1. Stoherbatsky, cpintfil by .Tacobi in .7.4 O.B , op. cit. p. i- 
Ki'ith, liowpver, not cato^orirjil in his vieiv Compara also Bcjlvalkar's 
remarks on this qiiostion in big Brahmas-iiims, 2m\. ('d., Jfotes, p. 163, 
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l!i£ahdyan(m'addhoipada, ascviberl to A4vagho.sa, who is 
two generations earlier than Nagarjnna,' teaches the 
pjiuh2C(-vrtda^. People often reject the tradition of 
Ai^vaghosa’s authorship of the work on the ground of 
the alleged impossibility of vijnunavdda doctrines before 
As'ihga and Vasuhandhu®. But this impossibility is a 
mere assumption. A more cogent ground for doubting 
A^vaghosa’s authorship of this idealistic book would be 
the tradition that he helped in the redaction of the 
great Vibhdm on the Sutras of the realistic Sarvastivada 
sohooP. But there is no inherent difficulty in believing 
that Asvaghosa, once a sturly S irvastivadin, later developed 
idealistic doctrines. The case of the conversion to Mahayana 
(of the Yogacara school) of the (SarvastivMin) Hinayauist 
brothers, Asaiiga and Vasubandhu, Avill be recalled by 
scholars". We should note that Paramartha in his 
L'ffi of Vasuh(mdlni does not say that Asafiga or 
Vasubandhu were founders of the Vijnana-vada, nor 
does Bu-ston say any such thing in his of 

of Buddhism in India and Tihet^. Besides the 
MalidydnaSraddhntpiida, we have enough of idealism in 


‘ Taraakami .Sn^'an, np, I,S7. 

’ Kuilli, op. cit., p, Suzuki’s translation, pp. o7, 01 Ptc. 

’ Ano'iiki also doubts flio ascription of tliis mirk to the author of 
the fs I! (Ulho I'll i-it a (r.P.E, II l.'it) !i anil IfiOn), tUon:>’h ho does not state any 
Svimnds. Can it lie thc.saine work oa wol'mi, nhich, Asvaghnsu sayj, he 
eoinposcrl before the Snv ntlo nownda (Eib, Ind., p. 120) '■ 

* See Pavainiirtha'.s Lyr of Vi’svhandhi, translated by .1. I’.ikakuiin, 
T'oung-pao, UlOl, pp. 12-lS. Kev. Kidinlii Sriukrityayaua notes in- JBORS, 
Vol. XXI, 1900, p. S, that the colophon id' a Palm Leaf Sanskrit 
Manuscript in Tibet, containinif ii comuientary by AUagho^a on some 
Sutra of the Sarvastivada, mentions the author as aari'i'sO'eeir. 

‘ P.amniiirtha’s Life of Vasuhandhu, pp, 7-9 and 2-1-20. 

® Ibid., pp. 24 ff , Bn-ston, HUionj of HuddliLm in Indio iiud, Tthet, 
Oberraillev's translation, part 2, pp. 13G-U7. Aneaaki admits that 
' Asaiiga was converted to idealism (ERE H 62«). That means, 'idealism' 
existed before him. 
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the Luhkdvatdra\ which may l)e earlier than even 
Asvagho.sa, for all that we know. The Lahhaoatdra and 
the Mahaydnasraddhotpada, both mention the dloya-mjndna?^ 
of which Sahara seems qui^e innocent. Lastly, we find in 
Vasumitra’s Treatise on the Points of Contention by 
the Piffereni Schools of Paddhism, a hook that was 
translated inf.o Chinese sometime heiweam 351 and 131 
A.l)."' and whose author is believed to have been a 
contemporary of Asvaghosa of c. 100 A.l).‘, actually 
mentions a Prajnapti-mdu .school Avhich i.s.sued 
from the Mahasahgbilca sect in the second century 
after Buddha’s Nirvana®. The text says that according to 
this Prajnaptivada school, ‘The twelve ayatanas are not 
real (entities)’^. The twelve Oyatanas are, as Masiula 
points out, ‘the six organs of sense and the six objects 
of sense.’^ We have thus Vijnctm-tdda doctrines several 
centuries before Asaiiga and Vasubandhu, even if we 
do not take as strictly correct the date given by Vasumitra 
(2nd century after Buddha). The doctrine of cdayu-'cijMna 
of which Vasubandhu gives very effective exposition 
seems also to have been borrow’ed from the old 
Mahasahghika and Vfitslputriya schools\ Consequently 
the current notion that there was no Buddhist rijMna-vuda 
before Asaiiga and Vasubandhu is without any 
foundation. They seem to have inaugurated only the 

' KtUtiun (it tlu' Text Soeioty, pj). Jl-.'j .T.iid L‘lsuwli(‘re. 

’ /6ul., pp. MuhayanaivaMhotiidda (SuKuki’a tranalatiun) p. fi. 

• .Sec; translation of this liook I'roiii Hsiiun-Chniing'’s version by J. 
Masndii under the titl(‘, Oii'jiv untl Doctrines of Jiarly Indian Schools, 
Leipzig 1925, Intrcjduction, p. 6 

* Ibid., pp. 7-9. 

‘ Ibid., !>. 15. 

" Ibid., p. St). 

’ Ibid., p. 36, n. 4! see Ynmaknim Sogm, op. oil., p. 231. ' 

‘ See Masiidn. op, cit,, pp. 25 n. and 6S n. I have alre.ady emphaswed 
tljat .Sabata i.s unaivarp of the dlaya-rijndna. 
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classical period of the Vijnanavada school. There was 
also a school ol sarmmnya-vdda in the llinayjuia before 
the Madhyainikas, viz., the Satyasiddhi schooT. 

All this shows that the common practice of dating 
any work of Hindu philosophy which mentions any 
sort of vijndna-vdda as necessarily later than the time 
of iVsahga or Vasuhandhu", simply on that account, is 
based on very Avrong notions and the sooner we al)andon 
it, the better tor a (torrect vu'w of Indian chronology. 




’ Tamakami Sopfen, op, cit., pp. 172-185, 

’ Fourtli oentiivy or fifth century A.D., according as Peri’s TioTf is 
aoceyted or Takaliusu'a. ’ 



THE NAKSATRAS OR THE CONSTELLATIONS. 

TN .TAINA ASTRONOMT 

Ur. Sukumah Ran.tan Das, CaloiUhi . 

The .Taina astronomers throughout employ tvveiity- 
eight naksatras of unequal extent, while the VeTahga, as 
well as the hulk of the later astronomical literature, makes 
use of twenty-seven nak.satras of equal extent. With the 
Jainas the naksatras begin with Ahhijit. The naksatras or 
constellations are divided into four classes. Eirstly, there 
are those with which the moon is in conjunction during one 
ahoratra or thirty muhurtas ; to this class belong (1) Revati, 
Asvini, Kpttika, Mrga^iras, Pusya, Magha, Purvaphalgnni, 
Hasta, Citra, Anuradha, Mula, Purvdsaclha, Sravana, 
Sravtstha and Piirvahhadrapada. The one ahoratra for 
which the conjunction lasts may be expressed as 
muhurtas. The second class comprises those nak.satras 
which are in conjunction with the moon for half an 
ahoratra = fifteen muhurtas = muhurtas ; to this class 
belong Satahhi.saj, Aslesa, Bharani, Jye.stlia, Ardra and 
Svati. To the third division belong those naksatras with 
which the moon is in conjunction for one and a half 
ahoratra=forty-five muhurtas = muhurtas ; these 

naksatras are Uttarasadha, Uttaraphalguni, TTttarabhadra- 
pada, Pnnarvasu, Yi^akha and Rohini. The fourth 
division comprises one naksatra only, vk., Abhijit with 
which the moon is in conjunction for 917“ -W" inrihrrrtas. 
The reason for this is as follows The sima-viskamhha or 
the diameter of the ilbhijit circle is 630 in terms of 
ipuburta. This when divided by sixty-seven naksatra 
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months of a yuga is equal to = 9U‘ Accordingly it is 
statod that the Ahhijit remains with the moon 30 or 

1 1 parts of a day. 

The naksatras are either “ purvahhaga ” i.e,, such 
as enter into conjunction with the moon during the 
forenoon; or “ p'T.cadbhaga ” Ac., such as enter into 
conjunction during the afternoon, or '' naktambhaga ” i.e., 
such os enter into conjunction daring the night, or 
“ ul)h'iy'ihh‘ig I, The naksatras of the two first classes 
are called samaksetras, those of the third class the 
apardhaksetras, those of the fourth class, the dvyardhaksetras. 
Siivyaprajfiapti says that Ahhijit and Sravana are 

pa'cadhlniga sarnaksetra, To this the commentator, 
AXalayagiri, objects that Abhijit is neither samaksetra, 
since it occupies only muhurtas of the moon’s periodical 
revolution, nor pascudbliaga, since at the beginning of the 
yuga the moon enters into conjunction with it in the early 
morning. However, the commentator goes on to explain 
thill Abhijit and Sravana, at(,er having finished their 
conjunction with the moon, hand her over to Diianisthil at 
evening —Abhijit-hnivanau dve nak.satre sayani samayacl 
arahhya ekfuu rillrim ekaniea siiUrekani divasani caudreiia 
siirdhatii yogaiii yuiiktuli, etavantain kulani yogam yuktvfi 
tadaiuintarain yogainamipiirivartayatah atmanas cyavayalali, 
yogatu canuparivartja sfiyain divasasya katitame pa-^cfid- 
iihiige candrain dhanisthayrih, sam;ivpayatah. Tor this 
rciison Dhiinihtha is idso pa'^cudhlifiga. After having been 
in conjunction with it for thirty mubCirtas the moon enters 
tsatabhisaj at the time Avhen the stars have already become 
visible Iparisphutanaksatramandalilvaloke) ; .Satabhisaj is, 
therefore, naklambhagii. Satabhfiaj being apiirdhaksetra, 
tlu* moon remains in conjunction with it for fifteen 
imihrirta.s only iind enters on the next morning with Piirva- 
prO'jthapada, which being samaksetra remains in conjunction 
•during one ahoratra, On the following morning the moon 
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enters Uttavapvosthapacla, which, therefore, would he 
purvabhagn. But the matter is looked at in a different 
light, Uttaraprosthapada is dvyardhaksetra, i.e., remains 
in conjnnotion for fortv«five muhhrtas. If we now deduct 
from this durntinn the fifteen first rauhiirtas and imagine 
UttarnproBthapada to he samaksetva, the conjunction of the 
moon with it may he said to take place at night and in 
fionsefiuence, the real one conjunction takes place during 
the dav and the other fictitious conjunction takes place at 
niaht: therefevo the nakeatra is called ubhaynhhfiga: 
ifla-n kilottarahhfidrapndakhya'n naksat“ani uktaprakarena 
pratis cendrena saha yngam adhigaechati, kevalam 
pinthaman natleada^a muhuvtan adhikaii apaniya sama- 
ksetram kalpayitvA, yadn yoga^ cintyate tada naktam api 
yntro'st! f vnhhawi hhs gam a vaseyam . Uttarahinidrapada 
remain'^ in eenjnnetion for one day, one night and 
again one day, on the evening of which the moon enters 
Kevati ; Bev'iti is therefore pa^cadhlniga. After it has 
remained in conjunction for one ahoratra the moon passes 
into A'wini at evening time. Anvin! is therefore also 
pascf'idhhnga. Prom it the moon passes on the next even- 
ing into Bharami, ’’t the time, however, when the stars 
have hecome vis'Me md when night may he said to have 
begun : Bharanl is tbpvefo>’e naktambhaga. Being at the 
same time apfirdhaksetra, the moon leaves it on the next 
mo’'ning to entei’ TC’dliksi. which, therefore, is pfirvnhhilga. 
On the next morning the moon enters Bnhini which is 
dvyardhaksetvn and. on account of that, nhhayalihfiga. As 
the mma entcs M"ga'ii’’as Fm-tv-five mnhurtas later at even- 
ing that naksatra i,s paaciidhhriga ; .Ardra Avhich enters into 
conjunction thirty muhfirtas later when the stars have come 
out, is unktarahhng.a. Puuarvasu into which the moon enters 
on the n'^xt mm’ning hm'ng dvyardha, is uhhayahhfiga. 
Piisva, co"''Ps into conjunction on the evening of the 
following day and is pa.'mj-dhhilga ; Asle.sa comes into cop- 
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junction thirty muluirtas later, when the stara have come 
out, and is naktainbhiiga ; Mag'hiL and PLivvaphalgnui into 
which the moon enters into conjunotion on the mornings 
of the two following days are pCirvabhaga ; on the morning 
after that II tiaraphalgunl comes into eon junction and is 
ubhayabhaga, hecanse ii is dvyardhaksetra ; flasta anrl 
CitiTi f'uier into con junction on the evenings of the iwo 
following day.s, hefore night has set in, and arc there- 
fore Pa^cadbhiiga. Then again follows one naktamblniga 
naksatra, vk., Sviiti which enters into conjunction after 
nightfall, and upon this a dvyardhaksetra and consequently 
ubhayabhsiga naksatra, vis., Visakha. Then comes Atui- 
radhil which is pa^cndhhiiga, after this Jyesiha, apardha- 
ksetra and naktamhhaga, remaining in conjunction from 
nightfall to the morning only ; after this two samaksetra 
and purvahhaga naksatras, rw., Mula and Purvasadhil, 
Pinal ly Uttarasadhfi, which enters into conjunction on the 
morning, is, as a dvyardhaksetra, reckoned among the 
uhhayahhaga. It remains in conjunction for one ahoriltra 
and the following day, in whose evening the moon arrives 
at ikbhijit whence she had started a periodical month ago. 
Again the naksatras or constellations are divided into 
four classes according to their union with the sun. Pirstly, 
there is one constellation, viz., Ahliijit, which lasts in union 
Muth the sun for four days and six muhurtas. The rule 
regulating the combination of the constellations with the 
sun is as follows : — “ lain rikhain javayiye vajjayi chande- 
na bhaga sattatthi tarn papa bhage rayindivassa sfirena 
tavayiye ” — “That constellation which unites with the moon 
for a number of sixtyseventh divisions of a whole day, the 
same coustellation unites with the sun for one-flfth of so 
many days and nights ”, Por instance, Abhijit combines with 
the moon for twenty-one times of one-sixtyseventh divi- 
sion of a whole day, therefore Abhijit remains with the 
sun for one-fifth of twenty-one days or four clays and six 
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iniihiu’ias. SBoonrIly, lliero nro six consiellations wliicli 
reinam in union with tho sun for six days and iAvontyono 
inuhtirtas, for each of them remains with the moon for 

part of a day and night. Hence one-fifth of 33^ = -r 5 

67 

= six days and. twentyone muliurtas. /IdieLse., are 
Satahhisaj, Bharani, Ardru, Aslesa, Svfiti and dye-stlifi. 
'J'he third division comprises those naksatras which comhine 
with the moon for complete 07 parts and therefore coinlnne 
with the sun for one-fifth of sixtyseven parts, i. e., thirteen 
days and twelve rauhurtas. To the fourth class helong 
those which unite with the moon for foriyfive muhurtas 
or parts of a day and therefore unite with the sun 
fori 0^ or 20 days and three muhiirtas. 

The naksatras are again divided into kulas (houses), 
itpakulas (apparent houses), -.and kulopakulas (peityap.par- 
ent. houses). There are- twelve kula constellations,- twelve 
npakulas and four kulopakulas. Those like Sravisthu, 
Bhaclrapacla, A4vini, etc., rvhicli complete a lunar month 
are kulas ; those w^hich nearly complete the month are 
npakulas ; and those, like Abhijit, Purvahhadrapada, 
Satahhi-saj and AuuiTidhfi, which are far removed fronr tlie 
moon at the close of corresponding mouths, are kulopakulas. 

The names of months terminating with full moons 
(and also new moons) in particular constellations are 
derived from corresponding constellations. There are 
twelve full moons and twelve new moons, as Sravisthl, 
Prausthapadl, etc. Sravi^thi is that Avhich takes place in 
S5i'iivana month and Prausthapadi is that which takes place 
in Bhtidrapada month. Likewise Asvayuji is that which 
occurs in the month of Asvayuk. It is to be noted that as 
many as three constellations may alternately unite with 
tho moon to make a full or new moon ; for example, 
Abhijit, Sravana, Bhanistha may come in contact with the 
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moon to infike Ihn rail moon of Sravisilil mnutli, Al)]ujii^ 
however, does not at all comlhue with the moon ; still 
1)00111136 it is so near the Sravana star, it is also considered 
: s in"jkinfT that particnlra’ rill or now moon, 

Now, to determine the constellation in whicdi a parii- 
cnlar new moon takes place, it is necessary to ascertain the 
Parva constant called Ihirva Phruva rasi. Sineo in 
the course of (12 synodical months nr 12t parvas — 
one synodical month l)eiiig equal to 2 parvas — the sun 
performs live sidereal circuits, i. e., there are five sidereal 
years in one yuga, then in two parvas, i. e., in one synodi- 
cal month, the sun performs ij-| circuits. Now 27|^ is the 
duration in ahoratvas of the periodical month, or the extent 
of the naksatras, 27 entire naksatras plus the fractional 
nak'satra Ahhijit Which is part of each naksatra. There- 
fore circuits = 271^ day circuits 1830 day 

circuits = ^J-px 30 innhurtas = GO muhnrtas + 
muluirtas. This is the Parva constant. 

If nev; the place of the moon at any new moon or 
ftul moon (amuTasyu or ptirncanasi) is wanted, the above 
quantity lias to he multiplied hy the number of the parva ; 
for instance, by one if tho moon’s place at the first full 
mooii aftei. tho heginning of tho ynga is wanted. The 
product shows how fur the moon at the time has advanced 
beyond the place she had occupied at the heginning of tho 
yuga, if full moons are concerned, beyond the place she had 
occupied at the new moon in’eeoding the heginning of llu* 
yiLg;i, if new moons are concerned (the new moon 
immediately aiitc'cedent to the hegiiiniiig of the yuga 
having been selected as the starting ])oinf for all calcnla- 
lions concerning netv moons). So far tho place of the 
moon is expressed in nnihurtas only ; now in order to find 
from these the nak-^atva in which the moon stands at the 
time, we should have to deduct from the ipuhnrtas found 
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the cxieiii of all tlio naksatras througli which the moon 
lias passed one after the other, until the sum would be 
exhausted. 

The nakiatra covrpction3 vavy vrith each nakiatra. 
They are as folLowa : — 

Tor Punarvasu it is 22 inuhiirtas and tS of a 
muhurta. 

For con si ell aliens from Punarvasu to Pltara- 

phalguni it islT2 muhiTrtas + tS of a muhurta. 

Por constellations from Uttaraphalguni to Vi^akhfi 
it is 292 muhurtas -|- of a muhurta. 

Por constellations from VKakhfi to Tlttarrisfidhu it is 4T2 
muhurtas of a muhiirta. 

The correction is thus obtained : 

If in 124 parvas the sun completes fiire sidereal 
circuits, then in one pavva there will be-T^x 1830 day 
civcuils -- "1;/ day circuits - day sidereal circuits. 

Now I-} of muhiirta parts of Pusya unite with the 
sun in the final parva of the previous yugca. This is to he 
deducted from the ahorc. 'Pliat is • nl = „V.TV 

day sidereal circuits = -cyytfXSO = muhurta sidereal 
circuits = 22 muhurtas and 4# of a muhurta. This is the 
correction (or Sodhanakru) for Punarvasu constellation. 
Then for Ahhijit it is 9 muhurtas and |-| of a muhurta and 
r,5 of 02nd of a muhiirta, for Prosthapada 159 muhiirtas, 
for Uttarahhadrapada 159 muhiirtas. Then for stars up to 
the end of Hohinl it is 309 muhiirtas, for stars up to 
the end of Pmiarvasu 39!) uiuhiirtas, for stars up 
to the end of Uttaraphalguni 519 muhurtas, for 
stars up to the end of Visakhii 069 muhurtas, for 
stars up to the end of Miihi 7 14 rauhnrtas, and for stars 
tip to the end of Uttarasiidha S19 muhiirtas. Tu all these, 
||of a muhiirta and ff of 62nd part of a muhiirta are also to 
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he included. Thus the constant (parva dhruva-rasi), p,fs 
nudiiivtas, r» sixty -secoudtha of a muhfirta and tjV of sixty- 
secondth of a niuhurta, multiplied by the number of the 
new moon in question minus the two corrections will give 
the particular constellation from Abhijit, in w^hich the new 
moon happens. 

Likeivise to ascertain the constellation making a full 
moon, the same constant is lo be multiplied by the number 
of the full moon and the correction from Abhijit to the 
end of Uttarasadha snould be applied but not the correction 
from Punarvasu and onward (/ e., the first correction). 

If it is questioned where the first Sravisthi new moon 
happens, the procedure is as follow's : — 

The constant is 00+ ■'vhich multiplied by 
one is the same. Then deduct from it Punarvasu correction 
■22+41 ut. The remainder is 43 + m. Then 

■ deduct 30 niuhurtas of Pusya. The remainder is 13 + fi 
+ B-Tiev Asle.'^a being of half union area its space comes 
to 13 muhurtas. Hence when l + in+ii + .i^ remain in 
- A^lesa, the first ■ .Vmavasya is completed. 

For the second Sravisthi new moon, the constant is 
multiplied by 13. (The constant is multiplied by 13 since 
the second Sravisthi moon is the thirteenth from the tir.st.) 

Then the corrections are made as follows 

(00 + eg- + X 13 = 858 + 1 2 - + Then deduct 

41*2 + 11 heing the correction up to Uttara.sadha. The 
remainder is 410 + + aV/oo . Then deduct 390 + 

being the correction up to Punarvasu from the above. 
Then remaiu 10-+^2+^f-,-5^7, Hence iu Pusyii the new moon 
occurs when there reraams 10 muhurtas and 
of a muhurta in that constellation, 
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Por the third new moon in Sra\ iHtha, multiply the 
constant by 25. The result is 1050 + \¥+8lleT. Deduet 
442 + f|, being the correction up to Uttarasadha from the 
above. The remainder is 1208+f|+ in^-a. Deduct again 
819 + 6'2"b'e7^A‘2') being one sidereal circuit. The remainder 
is 389 + lfd- 6 7%"2- Then deduct 309 + f f + being the 

circuit correction from Abhijit to Eohini. Then deduct 30 
muhilrtas for Mrgasiras and 15 for Ardra. Then when 
o.l+ll+'irrrefj muhurtas are elapsed in Tunarvasu, the 
third Sravisthi new moon happens. 

Likewise the fourth new moon occui',s when BA'+-(T--r-ir 2 ' 
jniihiirtas have elapsed in Aslesa and the iifth new njoon 


when S+ll-f-aAfeT muhurtas have passed in Pusya. 

Prausthapadi new moon happens in Maghil, PCirvapha]- 
guni or Uttaraphalguni. The first occurs Avhen d + H+w’/k-a 
liave elapsed in Uttaraphalguni. The second occurs 
when 7+f2 +-r 7 A %2 have elapsed in Purvaphalguni and the 
third when 11 + 11 +^ 7 %%^ have elapsed in Magha. 

The Asvayuji new moon occurs in Uttaraphalguni,,. 


Hastfi, or Citra. The first occurs when 25- 


6 2 


have 


elap.sed in Hasta, the second when dd -f oA + have 

elapsed in Uttaraxihalguni and the third when 17 + f 


1 J_ . ZSL -- 

2 T tj 7 tj 2 


have passed in Hasta. And so on for the new' moons. 

How in what naksatra does the first full moon Sravi- 
.sthi get completion ? The constant is GG+^L+ayia-a. Ahd- 
tixdied hy one it is the same. Deduct from itO + M+-(T7®A2, 
being the correction for Abhijit. The remainder is 50 + 

+ i! 7 lu 2 ' Then deduct the 30 muhilrtas of Sravana. This 
will give 5G+wl+-57l:7;V“30 = 2G+wl-+Tr7^o2. This again 


when deducted from 30 muhurtas of Dhani.Aliii will givo 
{30-(26 + tt+T7W-s2)}= 3+wl + bvIbw. That is, when 3 
muhilrtas, ff of a muhiirta and tv of the 62nd part of a 
muhurta remain in Sravanii, then the full moon happens. 

How, if the question is where the second Sraviijthi full 
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moon gets completion, the answei’ iw this : The constant is 
GQ+iPi-\- 7 ,rh^- Multiply this by 13. (The constant is 
multiplied by 13 since the second full moon in Sravistlni is 
the thirteenth from the first). The result is 838+Fl'+-i-'’-— 

' (j 2 I 0 7 X U . 


Now deduct from this 819+|r^+ which is ecxualto 
one sidereal circuit. The remainder is 39 + -ti + Deduct 
from this the correction for Abhijit which is equal to 9 + |'} 
+ 6 -AV 2 - The result is 30+6^ + wllef. TTom this deduct 3(j 
muhCirtas of Sravana. This gives -gI+ Then when 30 

-(H + n?^.- 2 ) = 29 + wl+G7V6 2 muhfirtas remain in Dhau- 
isthii, the second full moon is completed. Likewise for the 
third Sravisthi fidl moon. It is the twetyfifth full moon 
from the first one. Hence multiply the constant GO •[• Ss 
+ TO-2hy2o. This gives 1630 + W + -cwAnr. Ueductfrow 
this (819 + Iv + ^b- 2 )X 2, being Wo sidereal circuits. Then 
the remainder is 12 +|| + vf:nr 2 . Then apply Abhijit 
correction, which is 9 + lT+-^^ir 2 • The result is (12+i'|- 
+ e-Neu) - (9 + f I + eft b 2 ) = 3 + -| |+ s ff e 2 ) ulieil 30 - 

(3+fo. d-g^yby) or 2G+H+fa7^e2' muhurtas remain in 
Si'Hvana the third full moon is completed. Likewise, the 
fourth full moon happens when 1G + ff HuTxtj muhurtas 
remaui in Dhanistha.Thus Sravisllu full moon happens 
either in Sravana or in DhanLtha. 


Likewise, lihadrapadi full moon happens iu 8atabhi.saj, 
Lrosihapada, or in Uttaraproslhapada. The first full moon 
happens either when 27 + iin %2 remain in 

Uttarabhadrapada, the second when remain 

in Piirvabhadrapada and the third when S + 
remain in Satahhisaj. 

Likewise, the first Asvayuii full moon happens 
when 21 + cTwinf remain in Asvini, the second full moon 
when 17 + c2+-T7^g3' remain in Eevati and the third when 
11 + 1 ^:+ TfvWa' remain in IJttarhhadrapada. And so on. 



A BEFEEENGE TO TEE MAEANATAKA 
Dn. S. K. Dr, M.A., D. Litt., 

Eecul of Hie Depariment of Sr/nsh'H, Daeee UnirerAti/. 

Ill the recently piihlislied Elidva-prahakina of 
gfiradaianava ( G aekivacl’s Orieiilial vSeries, No. xlv, Earoda 
'1930), there is an interesting- reference to a somewhat 
peculiar classification of the Nafaka said to have been 
given by an older ivriter on Dramaturgy named Subanclhu ; 
and in this connexion the 3Iahdndfaka is cited as an illust- 
ration of one of the varieties of the Niitalca. As Saradfitanaya 
belonged in all probability to the first half of the 13th 
century, it would lie interesting to draw aitontion to this 
reference to the Alahdndtaka in connexion with niy previous 
studies on the subject in the lEQ, vii (1931), pp. 537f. 

Saradatanaya informs us that Siibandhii classified 
the Nataka type of Sanskrit drama into five kinds ; and 
from his account it seems that the distinctions rested 
chiefly upon the Yrttis and Ilasas employed and the 
peculiar Sandhis or dramatic junctures adopted in each. 
These Sandhis correspond to the five generally recognised 
Sandhis of Mukha (Opening or Protasis), Pratimukha 
(Progression or Epitasis), Garbha (Development or Catasta- 
sis), Vimarsa (Pause or Peripateia) and Mrvahana (Con- 
clusion or Catastrophe) ; but they are differently designated 
and sometimes differently defined in each case. As 
Saradfitanaya’s summary of Suhaiidhu ’s classification is 
merely incidental and necessarily brief, and as some of the 
plays which are cited as examples of the ditferent kinds 
tee no longer existing, it is not easy to make out the 
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clistinelions fully and clearly; but there iw enough to 
indicate generally Subandhu’s notion of the character nf 
the different types of the Nataka. 

The five classes of the Xafaka, in Suhandhu’s opinion, 
are respectively called Piirna (Complete), Prasrinta (Tran- 
(|iLil), Phasvara (Erilliant), Lalita (Sportive) and Sainagra 
(Entire), these names being obviously meant to he des- 
criptive. The Purna or Complete kind contains all the 
five orthodox Sandhis of Mukha etc., and it is po.s.sil)ly 
meant to include the usual or normal type of the Mataka. 
.V drama entitled the Krf jinmvcma , -which is known to us 
only from such incidental references in dramaturgic and 
rhetorical Avorks, is given as an example of the Purna 
type. The chief characteristic of the Pra^anta is that the 
Quietistic Sentiment or the Pra^anta Pi-asa is abundant 
{hlmyistlia) in it, and the dramatic Vrtti here, according 
to Drauhini, is Satvatl. The Svcqinavasaimclatta is taken 
as representing this type. Although the predominant 
sentiment in such a theme as the story of Udayana and 
Vasavadatta would he the Erotic or Srhgiira, the Xirveda- 
Vyahhicariii involved in it is obviously regarded as im- 
portant enough, being often raised to the relish of the 
corresponding Prasanta Rasa. This type of the Nataka 
also contains five Sandhis, respectively called Nyiisa, Xyasa- 
samudhhecla, Bijokti, Bija-tlarsana and Anuddista-sanihava. 
These are not clearly defined, hut they are illustrated by 
means of the different episodes of the play which is cited 
as a typical specimen. The Nyasa and X’yasa-sanmdbheda 
apparently correspond to Mukha and Pratimukha, hut the 
idea a.s well as the designation is obviously deduced from 
the opening etpisudes of the nydsa or deposit of Vasavadatta, 
and its consequence in the illustrative play itself. The 
.BlJokti appears to consist of the episode of the hero’s 
anxious repetition of the heroine’s name on half-recogni- 
tion {ydhimiMtena sodvegam hljoMir ndma-lfi'i'tamm), like 
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"Come, 0 VasavaflaltA, whore, whevn are you going” 
[pU msavadatle km leva ydslijjddi clrsj/aie). The Bija- 
ilaisaua is the natural development of this episode and 
consists of the mutual search of the liero and the heroine, 
who are indeed thrown together but who are still without 
access to each other (sahamsihilaijor eka-prpqoli/diiyasya 
(javemumi). But the last Sandhi, the Anuddista-saiuhara, 
seems to consist of nothing more than the mere non- 
inention, at the end of the drama, of the usual prefatory 
words to the Bharata-vakya viz., khii te hhdi/ah priyaiii 
hr yam. 

In the Bhasvara Nataka, of which the Bdla-rdindyana 
is taken as typical, the dramatic Vrtti is Bharati and the 
sentiments pre^rihed are the Heroic (Vira) and Wonderful 
(Aclhhuta). The five Sandhis in it are called respectively 
Mala, Nayaka-siddhahga, Glani, Pariksaya and Matravasista- 
samhara, all of which again are deduced from an analysis 
of the particular illustrative play. The Mfila. consists of 
the opposing of the w'ell reputed hero hy an equally power- 
ful rival (Pratipaksa), hut the example cited is not that of 
Rama and Ravana, hut, curiously enough, that of Canclra- 
gupta and Candana. The next Sandhi occurs when the 
object of the rival hero is for the time being fulfilled hy 
practising deception on the hero, as in the case of Havana's 
employment of Marica. The description of the Glfini 
Sandlii is not clear, hut it appears to consist of the attain- 
raent of partial success hy the hero, for the illustration 
given is the episode of the surrounding of Lanka hy the 
Monkey-host after crossing the ocean. The Pariksaya occurs 
when there is a partial setback through the temporary 
overpowering of the hero, such as the episode of the binding 
of Rama and Laksmana by Naga-pasa. The somewhat 
clumsily named last Sandhi of the Bhasvara type of the 
Kataka is also not defined, hut it is described, with th( 
example of the fire-ordeal of Sita, as the testing of th| 
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lieroine who had been imprisoned hy the enemy after the 
denouement of the enemy’s destruction. 

The dramatic Yriti in tho Lalila type of the Krdaka 
is Kaisiki, and the only permissible .sentiment is the Erotic 
or Srugava. An unknown Vrvatf-vipmlamhJia, which pro. 
hahly closoly followed luilidnsa’s well known Trolalca on 
tho same themo, is cited an example of this kind. Tho fiv(> 
Sandhis are respectively named Vilii.sa, Vipralamhha, Uipnu 
yoga, Visodhana and TJddislarthopasatnhara, the nomen- 
clature being obviously derived from that of the ditferent 
stages or aspects of the course of Love a.s a sentiment. Tho 
Vilfisa is the episode of the erotic enjoyment of the hero 
suitable to the varion.s .seasons (e.g., Va=antotsava). The 
Yipralambha is separation of the young couple, which may 
be either voluntary or may occur through jealousy. The 
Yiprayoga consists of involuntary separation, through 
curse etc., of a temporary character. The Pari-Jodhana is 
the removal of a stain or obloquy, such as Enina's puritiea' 
cation of Sltfl, by the flre-ordeal. It is curious to note, 
however, that the illustrations of these four kind.s of Sandhis 
in the Lalita Nataka are drawn not from the illu.strative 
play, Tfrvail-vqmdamhha, but by a reference to sonic 
incidents in the .stories of YatsarAja, Yayfiti and Eaiiifi. 
The last Sandhi, U tsrstavthopasamhara, however, refers 
directly to the story of TJrvasi, and is said to consist 
of such happy conclusion as indicated by the message 
of Indra to Urvasi permitting her to remain on earth as a 
wife to Pururavas. 

The fifth kind of the Nataka, viz. the Samagra, is 
rather vaguely defined. It is said to possess all the dramatic 
Yrttis fully developed ism'va-vrtti-vinispanncL'in) 
technical Natakadaksanas {sm'va-hikmnct’fiainyutnm], but 
there are formal requirement.s of a somewhat conventional 
nature. The MaJuindtalca is cited as an example of thi.s 
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kind, but it is not shown hoAV far this play conforms to the 
requirements of the definition. As a matter of fact, 
Saradatanaya does not think it necessary to devote more 
than one short stanza or two lines to this type of the 
XiUaka, and it is not clear in what way the Mahaadlaka can 
be regarded as a representative of this indefinitely defined 
type of the Nfitaka. Hut he adds at the c.mclusioti ,if his 
treatment that in the Sainagra Nalaka arc, to be f uum the 
various characteristics of all the types of the Natika 
{sari'omi!' Ijuh'a rnpdiiidrtii/antc ci 1-/14110,111 ca). This remark, 
no donht, applies in a general way to the Ji /■/nijnT'v/m as 
we know it, which is chietlv a coinpilition from dilfer'ent 
known and unknown Haina-dramas ; but it does not bring 
out the essential character of the ])lay itself. It is also 
difficult from the meagre account to conclude with confi- 
dence that the present IlaMnutaha w'as at all meant by 
Saradfitanaya or Suhaudhu. A further remark is added : 
ndfakaiii nvttacardklujani (v. 1. nj'Uavdrdklii/am) tot samaymm 
llh'itam ; hut it is not clear whether this sentence means 
that the Samagra type of the Nataka was also known hy 
the name of Nrttacara Naiaka, or, as the editor of the 
Bhdm-pruhlkuta takes it, Urttacara Avas the name of a 
specitic play Avhich is also given as an example of the 
Samagra Nataka. At any rate, if the latter interpretation 
is correct, it does not help us very much, for AVe have un- 
fortunately no information, here or elsewhere, about this 
play. 

It is clear from the above account that Snhaiidhu’s 
ckssillcation has the merit of distinguishing Nfitakas on 
the basis of their underlying sentiments and employment of 
dramatic modes ; hut it can hardly he taken as possessing 
any great interest or importance from the point of vicAV of 
Sanskrit dramatic theory. Suhandhu is also peculiar in 
iuvenlbig specitil Sandhis for his dill'creui types; hut if 
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appears that these Sandhis consist of nothing more than 
certain characteristics deducocl from the episodes o[ some 
well known dramas, and as such can scarcely lie generalised 
into clearly marked differentiating principles of the employ- 
ment of dramatic junctures in the Nataka. Jt is also a 
pity that Saradatanaya could not say more ahouL the 
Samagra type and illustrate it in connexion with the Mohd. 
nd(aka which he cites as a typical specimen of this variety. 
What he actually says is too indeffnite to he of any use for 
eonclusions regarding his views about this play. J3ut it is 
highly prohahle, even from his meagre account, that the 
IJahdndtciku known to him rvas probably different from the 
drama of the vsame name which now exists ; and even if it 
he conceded that it were the same, the drama probably 
existed in a different form in his time, for there is nothing to 
warrant our taking the extant play as representative of 
what is conceived to be the Samagra variety of the Nataka. 



are T?IE SAAIKHYA AND THE NYAYA-VAI!^E- 
RIKA REAL 1 ST 

Dit. A. B. Dhruva, M.A., D.Lrr , 

Ew(‘j‘itus Prtilf'ssorol Sanskrit, Benan’s Ilindu (’ ninrrsifij 

Ft IkS iisiial to ehai'acterizo Llie Sfunkliya atul the Nyaya- 
VaisAsika— two of the most influeutial hcEooIh of Indian 
inetaphvHies — as ‘ realistic.' Bnt are tliey so? A cate- 
gorical answer to this question it may be hazardous to 
ji’ive without first defining what we mean by “realistic.” 
This, however, would be a long process worthy of an ela- 
borately workod-out thesis, rather than of a short article 
designed for a Commemoration Volume. I shall, there- 
fore, start with the assumption that we all have a fairly 
correct idea of what is “ real ” as opposed to the “ ideal 
and HO I go straight to the problem — how far is the 
external world a creation of, or dependent upon, me or 
iny mind, in the two systems of Indian Philosophy men- 
tioned above? 


I 

That the Nyaya-Vais'esika should have been regarded 
as ‘ realistic ’ is not surprising, although this view, too, 
on careful scrutiny, will be found to he in certain respects 
cn'oue(ais. But it is dillieult to understand wdry the 
Eariikhya should be described as ‘ realistic ’ and set in 
opposition to Vediinta which is described as ‘ idealistic.’ 

The ‘ Purusa ’ of the Sariikhya is, in truth, trans- 
cendental: that is to say, he stands or rather ought to 
.stand, aloof from the strenm of Prakrti, with 'which he 
confounds himself and thereby makes himself, apparently 
at any rate, an empirical entity. Prakrti is the fountain- 
head of cosmic evolution, the root-cause of the empirical 

IH 
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world wliich in the Sniiikliya system includes much more 
tlian the world of external reality The hrst emergent 
evolute of Prakrti, which is the active or dynamic prin- 
ciple of the evolution of all empirical reality, is “ Mahat ” 
-the (freat I’rincijile, riz , rntelligence, which is at the 
I'oot of the THii verse, 1ml is still iinindividiialised. 'L'he 
next step in tlic emergent evolution is ‘ Ahamkara ' or 
Egoism. Fi'om Ahaiiikara there springs the ‘ group of 
the Sixteen,’ riz , the five seu.ses of perception, the five 
organs of bodily activity, ‘ manas ’ or mind, and the five 
‘ tanniatras ' or pure and unmixed jirinciples (what 
others call “ qualities ” — sahda, sparsa, rupa, rasa and 
gandha) which when combined in different proportions 
give rise to Pailca-Mahahhutas, the five ' great kinds of 
matter.' 

Here observe : The whole world of empirical reality 
proceeds from Prakrti. Now, whatever be the original 
sense of Prakrti — it may well be root-nature — there is no 
doubt that when the earlier speculations became crystalliz- 
ed in the Saihkhya system as sketched in the later chapters 
of the Maha-Bharata and in Sariikhya Karikas, Prakrti 
was understood as the permanent possibility of ‘ sukha,’ 
dnhkha ’ and ‘ moha ’, also of ‘ jnana,’ " kriya ’ and 
‘jiiclya.’ Thus the whole world of experience is an 
outcome of Piirusa confounding himself with this per- 
manent possibility of pleasure, pain and dulness, of knowl- 
edge, action and inertness. While the ordinary 
’■ idealist," whether intellectual or spiritual, regards the 
so-called world of reality not as the cause but RkSi the pro- 
din t of the ' Idea,' the Saihkhya regards it as the product 
of Passion, taking the word in its widest sense, that of 
being affected by the permanent possibility and ever- 
changing activity of the empirical world, which in its 
ultimate analysis, consists of sukha, dnhkha and inoha, 
or juilna, kriya and jnclya. Be it noted that the empirical 
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world is here conceived not as the source of sukha etc., 
or the object of jnana etc., hut as the expression or ein- 
bndiineiit of those very realities which in other systems 
arc regarded as its effects. If this is “ adharottaram ” 
(no idealist will admit that it is so), it is no more so than 
m those other systems which arc universally recoguixed as 
“ idealistic ”, such as those of Idato, Vasistha, .‘^aiikara, 
elc. 

“ Mahat-Tattva ” or the Great Principle of Intelli- 
gence unindividualized, which contains the possibility ot 
tlie nexa evolute, r/2.. iYliaihkara or Egoism, /.c.. the .'-■eiise 
of personal individuality, and personal individuality 
itself are made the precursors of man's empirical life 
which consists of the working of his senses and his mind, 
which in their turn demand the world of matter and 
have it. 

Thus, the evolution of the Saihkbya system proceeds 
from irithin to without. It is hardly correct to charac- 
terize such a system as “ realistic.” It may be argued 
against this view, that the Samkhya system is not 
materialistic, yet it is realistic, inasmuch as it posits 
Prakrti not as a creation of Puriisa, but as an independent 
reality. This is no doubt true, and it is precisely this 
that gives the Saiiikhya cloctiuiie the semblance of Pealism. 
But a deeper scrutiny will .show that this involves a inia- 
appreheiiaioii . We should have felt justihed in regard- 
ing the Saiiikliya as a system of Realism, had its Prakrti 
been connected direetly with external reality. But it is 
not so. Here the whole ideal world consisting of Intelli- 
gence, Personality and Mind is interposed between 
Prakrti and the external world, which necessitates the 
conclusion that it is more correctly described as Idealism 
than as Realism. Secondly, the Prakrti, too, is conceived 
not as a perTuanent possibility of the external world, but 
lirsL and foremost, as that of sukha, duhkha tpid inoha 
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or jn;liin, ki'iy;i and jrulya— which unmistakably marks it 
of)' as a tyjic, though a unique type, of Idealism, 

II 

Wliat about the Nyaya-Vaiscsika ? It is no doubt 
realistic, so far as its first three padarthas, Dvavya, tiuna 
and Karrnaii are coiicGriied. 

But the same can hardly l)o said, without a eertaiu 
(jtialifieatioa, aliout the remaining categoric.s, viz.. 
Samanya, Visesa and Samavaya. One crucial question 
sluiuld suffice to clear up the position : How is it that 
“ Satta " which must mean existence, real existence and 
uething else, is predicated of dravya, guna and karmaa 
only ? Later Naiyayikas will glibly quote : 

(!;) gffts*TR5rf?sTrcf. i 

(y) tiTtr i 

But how do the quotations help? Let us go behind 
the quotations, and try to understand the position. Three 
stages in the history of Vaidesika thought are hei'e clearly 
discernible. In the first stage, only three categories were 
recognized as objectively real, Sainaiiya and Visesa being 
regarded as logical categories only. This is evident from 
the fact that wliat was Saiuanya with reference to the 
individuals of a group was at the same time understood to 
be Visesa with reference to the. individuals of a different 
group. Moreover, it is distinctly stated by the author of 
the VaisVsika Sutras that the idea is logical 
that is. to use the nomenclature of Mediisval European 
Lhilcsophy, it possesses “conceptual" as clistiiiguished 
from “ real " existence. In the next stage of the 
Vyava-Vaisesika school, the “ eonceptua] existence 
of Samaiiya and Visesa was elevated to the position 
of “ real " existence, provided certain conditions were 
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fulfilled. These are summed up, in the case of Samanya, 
ill the famous verse etc. It is easy to see how 

these are just those conditions which Samanya must fulfil 
if it is to obtain a place in the world of objective reality. 
Similarly, every Visesa is not objectively real, but only 
those which cannot be explained except by assuming that 
they possess objective i-eality. Sainanya, similarly, is a 
hyj)othetical category assumed to explain the peculiar 
relation of Guna, Karman, Samanya, Visesa and Avaya- 
vin with their substratum. Similarly, Ahhava, too, like 
iSriinaiiya, Visesa and Samavaya, does not possess “Satta” 
or full reality, but only an upadhi. In the third stage of 
the history of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school, distinction 
between the reality of Dravya, Guna and Karman, and 
the ideality of Samanya, Visesa, etc., is discarded and 
conceptual and hypothetical reality is treated on a par 
with objective and categorical reality, so that all the 
padarthas are regarded as equally real. The jteculiar 
doctrine of ‘ Satta ’ residing in Dravya, Guna and 
Karman, which was at first not a dogma but a thoroughly 
intelligible proposition, is the sole survivor of the original 
partial Idealism, or if you prefer, the more correct 
characterization. Conceptualism . 




THE SITUATION OF HAVANA’S LANKA 
The Late Bahadur Dr Hiralae, B A,, D.Litt, 

It IS a somewhat cunnna event that Oeylon should 
have tjeen credited with the seat of Ravana’s capital for 
centuries together, m spite of the clear indications of its 
situation, which the Valiiilki Ramayana and the Pnranas 
afford. The point attracted the attention of various 
scholars years ago with the result that they with cogent 
reasons discredited the popular belief so deeply rooted 
and endeavoured to lay the scene of Ravana’s activities 
in places so far apart as Assam, Maldives and Malaya 
Peninsula. All these have however presented difficul- 
ties, which cannot be easily explained. A new theory, 
however, started about 15 years ago locating Lanka on 
the Aniarakantaka peak of the Mekala range of the 
Vindhya mountains in Central India appears to be the 
most natural one and chows that Rama who was banish- 
ed for 14 years to live in jungles spent the whole of that 
time in Chitrakuta and the adjoining Dandaka forests 
without going out of it during the whole period of his 
exile It was in that forest that his wife Sita was ab- 
ducted by Ravana and it was within its limits that the 
great battle between him and Riaina took place, with the 
help of the leading aboriginal tribes inhabiting that wikl 
region. Apparently the latter was divided into several 
Janapadas, a glimpse of which may be obtained from 
the Matsya' and Vayii Puranas Amongst the dwellers 

nFTr5VU!3T?=^-^5lT; R? IH^It ■ 
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of the Vindhyu innuiitiiiiis ( ) the men- 

tion of the Mekaliis and the Kishkindhakas in very impoi'- 
tant in view of the part they played in the Kaninyaua. 
The identification of these Jtin(i'pa(hi^< was never critical- 
ly examined, especially that of the latter, which in fact 
furnished the key to the location of Ravana's habitat. 
The cue was taken not from the Purauas referred to 
id)ove, hut from the statement of the VrilniTki Ramayana 
itself, which Rao Bahadur Bardar Madhava Rao Kihc of 
Indore was the first to detect. He pointed out that 
SugrTva, the Lord of Kishkindha, while giving instruc- 
tions to his Vanaras to go in all directions in search of 
Sita after her abduction ordered the party going to the 
south to look well into the Narmada, the Godavari, 
Mekhala, Utkala and a host of other rivers, mountains 
and countries.- From this the conclusion was unavoid- 
able that Kishkindha, the residence of Sugriva, whence 
the order was delivered, lay to the north of the Narmada. 
The Matsya and Vayu Purauas corroborate this location, 
in that Kishkindha was associated with Mekhala or 
Mekala, still going by that name and described in the 
latest Imperial Gazetteer as ‘ a range of hills in the 
Central Provinces and Central India. It is the connect- 
ing hill between the great hill system of the Vinclhyas 

t3;t 5tJiq3;r; =5qTtrr iHvii 

— Mat.sya Piirilua, (’liaptcr ll-'t. 

Ihcrti' very .slokun are found iti t’hapli'r -fo of tlie Yfiya 
Purana (.see ver.se.s 1^2 to lr‘f4) wifli variations due to inis- 

readius of the text. 
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— VrihiuK'i Raiuayana, Khshkiiulha Kanda, Sarga -tl. 
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and Safcpuras forming respectively the northern and 
southern walls of the Narmada valley. Starting in the 
Khairagarh state of the Central Provinces, the range 
runs in a general south-easterly direction for the first 46 
miles in the British territory and then entering the 
Sohagpur pargana of Bewah state, terminates 84 miles 
farther at Amarakantaka, one of the most sacred places 
in India, where the source of the Narmada river is situat- 
(>d. Unlike the two great ranges -which it connects, the 
Mekala forms a broad plateau of 880 square miles in 
extent, mostly forest country inhabited by Gonds.’ 

‘ Local tradition relates that in the 4th and 5th centuries 
A.D., during the Gupta rule, this plateau was highly 
populated and the Raniayana and the Puranas mention 
the Mekalas as a tribe of the Vindhya range.’ With the 
Mekalas thus identified it is now easy to find out the 
position of Kishkindha somewhere in the Bilaspur dis- 
trict, as it was almost contiguous to the former. This 
explodes the popular belief that Kishkindha lay on the 
banks of the Tungabhadra near the famous Vijaya- 
nagara, bordering on the southern-most corner of the 
Ni?am’s dominions, some 500 miles away to the south of 
the Narmada. The whole of the Vindhya mountains 
and forests, in fact the whole of the Pandakaranya which 
covered a major part of the present Central Provinces 
was inhabited by aboriginal tribes, chief of whom were 
the Gonds, the Oraons and the !5abaraR, of which the last 
fmd mention even in the Vedic literature. Gonds exceed 
20 lakhs in the Central Provinces alone and are closely 
connected with Eiavana, to whom they trace their origin. 
In the Census of 1891 , when sub-castes were ordered to 
he recorded, several lakhs of Gonds returned themselves 
as Bavana-vaihdis and the greatest Goncl king who ruled 
about 4CK) years ago inscribed his name on gold coins as 
” Sri Sangrama Shah, Paiilastya-vaihs'a,” thus mention- 
F. 2 
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mg })i‘oiuineiiLly hia connection with EEvana, as Ihuil- 
astya-vjniiaa is an alternative name for Itavana-varasa. 
Eaters of offal of almost every kind including kirie, 
which they even up to day kill by way of an offering to 
the manes of their dead and do not hesitate to use cows 
for ploughing, which is extremely repugnant to the 
Hindus, combined with shocking uncleanliness, as they 
still in certain wild ti'acts continue to clean with a stone 
without using any water after easing themselves, there is 
nothing to wonder at the Aryans calling Gonds as 
Itfikshasas or demons. This was accentuated by their 
personal deformity, which was aggravated by their 
ornaments of horns, which they still use by way of decora- 
tion in the Bastar state on occasions of rejoicings, dances, 
etc. So it is clear that Havana was the king of these 
Hakshasas, which attendant circumstances conhrni, 
For instance, Havana had his armies stationed in the 
Dandakaranya under Khara and Diishana and even his 
female relative like Surpanakha and Tadaka were found 
wandering in that jungle, whose audacity compelled 
Kama to engage with them. If Havana had no connec- 
tion with Dandakaranya and lived in Ceylon why should 
the royal ladies and armies have been found tramping a 
forest like this i Dandakaranya was not the frontier of 
hia kingdom, which, if it was Ceylon according to the 
popular belief, was over 800 miles away from the island 
and there is absolutely no proof that the intervening 
Madras Presidency and Nizam’s dominions were ever 
under his sway. 

The fact that he was called king of Lanka, has been 
the source of all the confusion in locating his capital and 
country. Lanka really means a high place, an elevated 
ground and as such an island. It is still found used in 
this sense in the Uriya and Telugu countries. The peak 
of a mountain is as much a laihkct as an island in the sea. 
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Therefore there is nothing inappropriate in calling the 
highest peak of the Mekala range, viz., Aniarakantaka 
as Lanka, which finds a mention even in aboriginal 
songs. ■’ Lor instance, the Korkus found only in the 
Betiil and adjoining Amraoti districts, speaking a 
Miindari language, sing a song the purport of which 
is:-- Ihavana has come from I.ahka and is standing on 
the village wrestling ground, ‘ Mothers and sisters ! come 
out and see.’ ‘ We have no proper ornaments and clothes, 
how are we to come out ’ ?” The implication is that 
Ravaiia being their king, they could not appear before 
him without proper' dress and ornaments. Had he been 
a foreigner, they would not have cared to observe such 
an etiquette. It is curious that in these tracts an annual 
ceremony called Meghanada, after the name of Eavana’s 
son, is still performed and is reminiscent of the crtelties 
of the Crown Prince. “ It consists in swinging a man 
in the air. A high pole is erected and a cross-bar turn- 
ing in a socket is secured to the top of it . . . The Bhumka 
(village priest) is tied to the cross-bar and ropes are secur- 
ed to it and held by the people, who pull the cross-bar 
round five times in a circle in its socket. In former times 
the Bhumka was swung round suspended by a hook fixed 
ill his back and the ceremony is supposed to exercise an 
important influence in the direction of securing the 
success of the crops. Many persons who wish to get 
issues or similar other objects undergo a similar ordeal, 
which is now toned down to a mockery and of which the 
underlying idea was the performance of a penance whose 
efficacy increased in proportion of its severity. Hook- 
.swinging seems to have originated from Meghanada, 

Lor tlic actual song; and its translatioa see Linguistic 
vSiirvcy of India ; Gramophone records of Languages and Dialects 
H'okim in the Central Provinces and Derar, sui)pliod by the 
( cntral Provinces and Berar Administration, 1!)20, pp. 24-25. 

■* PnsselPs Betul District Gazetteer, pp. 5G-57. 
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vvliose name it tontinues to bear. Close to the Betul 
district where Korkns fo Mmida origin (and as such 
inndeces.sorh of the Dravidian people like Gonds) live, 
lie.s the district of Nimar with a sacred place Maiidhata 
on the banks of the Narmada, which has been identified 
with Milhishmatl, the capital of Sahasrarjuna Karta- 
vTrya, who was a contemporary of Ravana, The 
former had once captured the latter and kept him 
iiound for a considerable jieriod. He finally let him go 
on the intervention of olliers. TTiis points to quarrels 
which usually arise between neighbouring states and in- 
cidentally indicates the western limit of Hiavana’s king- 
dom. 

Now let us examine the question with reference to 
the wanderings of Rama and their indications. On 
leaving Ayodhya Rama went to Chitrakuta and stayed 
there for some time before entering the Dandaka forest, 
which lay to the south of Chitrakuta. He proceeded 
from one Rishi’s edrama to another Rishi’s, until he 
reached Sutikshna’s hermitage where he stayed for some 
time, as apparently he had a liking for it, in as much as 
he returned to it once more after an absence of several 
years. On leaving it a second time he proceeded to 
Agastya's asrrnna, which was only 5 or 6 Yojanas away. 
There he was shown a suitable place for dwelling at 
J’aucluivati on the Godavari, only about two Yojanas from 
Agastya’s hermitage. Rama’s party built a hut at 
Pai'ichavatl, from where Sita was later on abducted l)y 
Ravana. From the distances and indications given m 
the Riimayaua it is clear that Sutikshna’s dsrama lay 
about dO miles from Chitrakuta and Pailchavati was 48 
miles further on. Kishkindha was situated 18 miles 
still further. Thus the distance from Chitrakuta to 
Kishkindha could not have been more than a hundred 
miles. This tallies well with the description given in 
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the Ihiimayaiui, that Sita was carried i)y air route weep- 
jng and throwing out ornaments and clothes which were 
picked up at Kishkindha and shown to Hama, when he 
reached there in search of his wife. The one dihiculty 
which presents itself in this connection is the absence of 
the (lodaviu'i, in the tract where PanchavatT stood, 18 
miles to the north of Kishkindha. It is this which led 
to its location at Nasik or ParnasTila in the Bastar state, 
the latter situated just on the bank of the (lodrivarl, 
.separating it from the Nizam’s dominions. With this 
location Kishkindha had to lie placed at the southern end 
of the f-faidarabacl state in order to justify the course of 
events, which followed the abduction of Sita. as narrated 
in the Ramayana. But this was all unnecessary in view 
of the fact, that there is still a Godavari, 11 miles from 
Chitrakuta, which has now lost itself in a well, like the 
Sarasvatl which originally flowed up to Allahabad join- 
ing the Ganges and Jamma at the Triveni, but has now 
lost itself in the sands of Rajputana. It is very prob- 
able that the Godavari of Chitrakuta flowed past the 
Pafiehavati or a grove of five banyan trees where Rama 
built his hut and subsequently changed its course and 
accidentally fell into a pit or well. It thus carried its 
waters through some sub-terranean passage to some un- 
known place. Its former channel during the march of 
centuries of course disappeared and the river thus became 
(jnptn (hidden), which its present name “ Gupta Goda- 
vari ” most appropriately represents. The great Goda- 
vari pa.ssing through Nasik and Parnasala is situated 
about 400 miles away from Agastya's fisrama, which was 
within 10 miles of Pafiehavati. 

Another difficulty which oppresses the minds of the 
ilieharcls is the absence of a Sagara over which Rama 
built a bridge to reach Lanka. The nearest Sagara in 
the sense of a sea to the south is the Indian Ocean which 
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uece.shiOUed Liinka. to Ije plnced on LJie Ceylon or Siihhalu 
isliitul, though Varriha-iniliira and others clearly men- 
tion them as two distinct dnpas. The last designation 
seems to them to further coiilirin their notion as tliey 
lliink a ( I tup a cannot exist out of the sea. But both 
these ideas are incorrect. A sagam does not necessarily 
moan a sea. It is also applied to any big reservoir of 
water, lank or lake, for instance, the Klrr/tiL-fiarjam of 
Mahoha, a tank built hy Chandellas, the Lac/i liavuinih 
‘tftgd/'a of Bilahri, excavated liy a Kalachari Baja, wliose 
name it bears, the. Sugum or tank which has given its 
name to a town and district in the northern-most corner 
of the Central Provinces and so on. Amarakaiitakii 
even at the present day retains a big marsh on its 
southern scarp, while on the northern side there are marks 
of ripples formed on the rocks showing the existence of 
long standing water contact there. Geological investi- 
gations show that formerly a sea existed separating 
Northern India from the southern peninsula, of which 
the liajputana desert is shown to be a remnant. But 
whether this sea existed or not during Rama’s time there 
can be no doubt nbout the existence of a large collection 
of water on the northern aide of Amarakantaka peak, 
while the southern side, was protected by marshes, etc., 
and the eastern by the sea-like expanse of the Son river 
which rises from the peak it protected. Any of thc.'-'e 
apfiarently could not be crossed over without the help of 
a bridge. Rama was compelled to build one in order tij 
reach Lanka. It is worthy of note that Amarakantaka 
abuts on the Chhattisgarh Division of the Central Pro- 
vinces, The latter is a land of water, full of tanks of 
which, 1400 existed in its former capital. Many have 
disappeared, hut they have left names which are signi- 
ficant, like Maluisanumda (Head-quarters of a tahsil of 
that name in the Raipur district). Hearer to Amara- 
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kaiitaka than Mahaaaniunda lies the Lavana 'par g and 
with low lands suggesting its reclamation from water- 
dogged area, which may have been a part of the tradi- 
tional Lavana Sagara, within whicdi Laiika was tradi- 
tionally situated. Again a chnpa in the Indian sense 
flid riot connote land surrounded on all sides by water, 
for instance, Saka-dvipa was an inland tract, the Jambu- 
(IvTiia was hounded on its north side by a mountain, and 
so on. Dnpa rrsed for Laukfi, on the Amarakaiitaka 
derived as it is from a source meaning anything sur- 
rnuiuled by water on two sides, would thus satisfy the 
sirseeptibilities of even a scrupulous Sanskritist, though 
it is not necessary to do so, in view of the explanation 
Miven before. 

Having now explained the main difficulties which 
one has to face at the out-set, and having shown that 
Lanka was really or in the centre of land as 

stated by Varaha-mihira and not in the sea, I will now 
proceed to identify the local tribes that took part in the 
fight between Rama and Ravana. These as I have 
indicated before were Rakshasas or Gonds on the one 
side and Oraons and Sabaras on the other, whom Rama 
took into his confidence. The whole country belonged 
to the Goiids, once called Gondwana after them. Their 
mmibcr exceeds 20 lakhs in the Central Provinces alone. 
Tu these must be added those living in the Rewa state in 
which Amarakantaka is situated. The Vanaras are the 
present day Oraons who inhabit the neighbouring Eilas- 
pur district and adjoining states and number about 9 
lakhs. They are apparently the Baudarwas, who were 
described by Sir Richard Jenkins, Resident at the Court 
of the Raja of Nagpur in 1827 A.D., as residing in the 
hilly and woody country near Ratanpur (in the Bilaspur 
district). Says Sir Richard “ They go entirely naked, 
are armed with hows and arrows, never build anv huts. 
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or seek other shelter than that aft'orded by the jungles.” 
Sir (diaries Grant in his Gazetteer of the Central Ih’o- 
vinees 1872 (see p. 108) wrote that “ a aub-divisioii of 
them was addicted to living up the trees and to wander- 
ing aliont, both men and women, in a state of nature.” 
The renowned anthropologist Eni Bahadur Sarat 
Chandra Roy of Rantdn who has written a big mono- 
gra[)h on Oraons also hold.s the same view that their 
ancestors were the Vanaras of the Rainayana. Their 
language shows that they are a Dravidian people like 
Gonds. But they had a very strong reason to join Rama’s 
forces in view of the fact that Bam a had helped their 
chief Sugriva in getting the Kishkindha throne. Sabaras 
numbering about 6 lakhs belong to the Munda stock and 
were ascendant before the Dravidians. They were 
apparently ousted by the Gonds and were looking for- 
ward for an opportunity to wreak vengeance on their old 
enemies. This was afforded by Kama’s visit to Danclaka, 
for which they eagerly waited, as is evident from the 
devotion displayed by »5abari, a woman of their tribe, 
who made preparations to welcome Rama long before he 
reached her place, and received him with a warmth which 
secured for her the high honour of a Bhakta. 

We have seen why the Oraons were classed as 
monkeys, hut it is not known why Sabaras were put down 
as Rikshas or bears, unless it was due to the comparative 
darkness of their colour aceonipanied with a comparative 
exulierance of hair on their bodies. It may be noted here 
that horns and tails assigned to the tribal people were not 
totally a myth. They really formed a part of the equip- 
ment of soldiers or warriors, as is still found to be the 
case amongst the Nagas of Assam. Mr. Hodson’s account 
of the latter will convince any sceptic on these points. 
He writes “ On gala days the costume of a warrior is 
most handsome. The cane helmet which is sometimes 
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covered with tiger or leopard .skin bears a bras.s disc in 
front and thin crescents of buffalo horn tipped with red 
hair are fastened to it in front. I have seen a red and 
yellow painted structure made of thin lath worn on the 
helnret rising at least 2 feet a.bove the [)eak of the cane 
helmet. This looks like a pair of horns which it may be 
intended to imitate. From tlie sides hang solid wooden 
discs decorated with red .seeds, with the wings of the 
nrceii beetle and with ])endaiits of liaii' whieh also fringe 
the helmet at the Itack .... The most curious ornament 
nil these occasions is the caudal ai)])endage witli its curve 
upwards and a long hair fringe of the usual colours . . . 
The “ tail ” aerve.s a.s a useful purpose, for it has a space 
hollowed out in which pangis (sharpened baud)no spikes) 
are kept by the warriors. 


’■'The Naga Tribes of Mauipiu-. p. "AH 
F. 3 
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AYhilo studying Alaiikarusristra, one often forms 
the impression that the sastra is mainly concerned with 
the creation of the parts of a literary composition and 
iiiis only stray and casual remarks to offer regarding the 
unification of these parts into a whole. One gets the 
impression that the critic, whether he be an alahkarika 
or a mere commentator, is mainly conscious of the indivi- 
dual stanza, which is the unit of a literary composition. 
The alaiikara^astra, from its beginning till almost the 
present clay, has much to say about the individual stanza. 
It has tried to set up a high standard of beauty for its 
workmanship. To the question : when is a stanza beauti- 
ful ? different answers can be given from the point of view 
of the different schools of alankarasastra. The sounds 
which go to make up a stanza, the meanings of the words 
entering into its composition, the sentiments which it 
evokes in us, the metres in which it can be composed, all 
this has been minutely analysed and definite opinions 
have been expressed as to wliat is good and what is bad, 
what is beautiful and what i.s ugly. 

But a literary work only begins with the stanza or, 
if it is in prose, with the paragraph. Until the stanzas 
or paragraphs have been knit together into a whole, form- 
ing a Mahakavya or Khandakilvya or Katha or Uampu 
or Nataka, as the case may be, the creation of the work 
is not over. It is obvious that unless this unification is 
carried out well, the work will he spoiled. Parts, in 
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theiu-selvcs be;iiUit'ul, f.uuiol form m hciiutiful whole, un- 
less they nre sli'iiii^ t«)gether heautifiilly. It is only 
natural therefore that literary (,riticisni should Lake up 
the (luestioii ; when eaii the uiiificatiou, the stringing to- 
gether' of the pai'ts he said to he beaulifidf It would he 
wrong to say that the alai'ikaravsastra, using the word in 
its widest sense, so as to irichule Natyashastra also, docs 
not contain any ideas on the suhjeet. It would lie strange 
indeed if it did not. It eaii, however, he maintained 
without fear of contra diction that this question <lid not 
occupy such a lai'ge place in the critical consciousness ol 
cair rdmfkarikus, as that of tlie creation of the parts. 

Ideas on the subject are, however, found either 
explicitly stated or implied in the rules and remarks 
made by the tdar'ikarikas or commentators. The object 
of this paper is not to put all such ideas together and 
build up a system out of them. All that T wish to do is 
to draw the attention of the reader’ to one such idea, 
which is sometimes explicitly stated, but much more 
often implied in the practice of the authors and in the 
remarks of critics. I believe that the value of this idea 
for the understanding and appreciation of Sanskrit 
literary works has not yel been sufficiently stressed. 

The question might be stated as follows : The 
history of Sanskrit literature reveals the development of 
different species of literature : Popular Epics, Court 
Epics, Drama, Prose Romance, Historical Rnmaiiee, 
Fables, Hymns, etc. Alt these different varieties of liter- 
ature imply putting together of part.s, in other words, 
composition. What is the principle which is considered 
essential or at least important in this art of the unifica- 
tion of the parts, the principle which, if not observed, 
would make the work defective f 

The earliest answer to this question is foirnd in the 
Natyimastra of Bharata, in the theory of the five Sandhis 
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jiiid tlieir angns. The theory is set forth rather elabnr- 
iitely 111 Bharata’s wor-k, which the later wi'iters follow. 
Jlhiirata had chiefly, if not exidusirely, the drama in 
mind The details of the theory are not of a very great 
interest. The main principle underlying the whole 
iheiiry is that of unity of artiov The hei'o wants to 
achieve a dehnite purpose (araiiibha.) and makes a deter- 
mitied effort (prayatna). Huccess seems, at lirst, possilile 
(praptyasTi) and then hecomcs certain (niyatri])ti) and 
lirially the object is attained (phalagama) Corresponding 
(0 these five states of mind of the hero, the drama should 
have five divisions or junctures, nnikha (opening), ]irati- 
mukha (progression), garhha (development), vimarsa 
(pause), and nirvahana (conclusion). The drama should 
reflect, in the development of its plot, the stages througdi 
which the human mind naturally passes in the achieve- 
ment of an object and herein lies the unity of action. 
Everything must be subordinate to the “ (leuounment ” of 
the drama. Whether the details of this theory relate 
to the essentials of a drama or only to its accidental 
features may be disputed; but it cannot be denied that the 
main principle is based on truth. 

Though Bharata had only the drama in mind when 
he propounded this principle of unity, it was very soon 
(wteiided to other kinds of literature also. Dhvanyrdoka, 
111, 10 — 14 enunciate the principles by following which a 
inmpositiou taken as a whole (prabandha) can be made 
suggestive of the seiitiineuts (rasa) and no distinction is 
diere made between a drama and other kinds of litera- 
ture. One of these principles is the judicious combina- 
tion of the Sandhis and their atigas, with a view to evoke 
the right kind of sentiment in the minds of readers or 
i^pectators. 

^ II 
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Similarly, while defining a Saranhandha, Visvaiiatha, 
the author of the Sahityadarpana, explicitly extends the 
principle of the Sandhis to this kind of literature. He 
says : — 

^ifsfq jm: li 

Kuntaka also, while discussing prahandhavakratd refers 
to the Sishipalavadha in connection with the use of the 
Sandhis.’ 

In addition to this main ]n'inciple of the Sandhis, 
certain di'amatic devices, required by theory and used by 
all writers, are also connected with unity of action. I have 
chiefly the Pntdkdsthdnakn of a drama in mind. Bharata 
recognises four varieties of it, all of which are mentioned 
in such a late work as Sahityadarpana.- Each one is 
an indication, by means of an ambiguous speech or 
situation, of what is coming. It is recognised that such 
a device can be made use of at any stage in the develop- 
ment of a drama, In other words, the theory provides 
that, at different stages in the development of a drama, 
the spectator’s interest must be aroused and kept alive 
by giving him an indication of what is coming. Some- 
times this is done by an equivocal speech. Words having 
more than one meaning are used, one meaning being 
applicable to the context and the other giving an indica- 
tion of what is coming. When, in Yeinsamhara II. 
Dnryodhana is told that the fierce (bhinia) wind has 
broken his standard, it is an indication of the breaking 
of bis thigh by Bhima, When in Act HI of the 
fiakuntalu, Priyariivada tells the female Cakravaka to bid 
.farewell to her spouse, it is an indication of the coming 
leparation of the king and Sakuntala. Sometimes it is 

‘ Yakroktijivita, p. 238 (Calcutta Oriental Series Ho. 8). 

' Thiarata-yTitya'^nstra, XXI. 31 — S') (Beiiares EdUiiwi). 
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iin ambiguous situation that foreshadows the future. 
When in Ratnavali, Act I [I, the king hastens to save 
Vasavadaita, as he thinks, from committing suicide and 
finds, to hia joy and siu'prise, that he has saved none other 
flian Sagarika, it is an indication of the coming anger of 
the queen.'' 

Blit Patakasthanaka, with its varieties, is not the 
iitily device recognised by theory for giving indications to 
the spectator of what is coming. There is the Aiikamukiia 
or anticipatory scene in which, at the close of one act, a 
character alludes to the subject of the following act. At 
the end of Act II of the Mahavlracarita, Sumantra 
announces the arrival of Vasistha, Visvamitra and 
Parasurama and these three open Act III. Still more 
indicative of this desire to foreshadow future events is 
the practice of mentioning the important characters or 
the subject-matter of the drama in the opening verse or 
mancjala-sloka often by means of a play on words. The 
definition of Nandi as 

often quoted in commentaries, refers to this characteristic 
of the opening verse. Practically all the plays attributed 
to Bhasa mention the names of the characters in the 
opening verse, of course, with the help of a play on words. 
Even in the straightforward opening verse of the 
Uttararamacarita, the commentator G-hanasyama sees a 
reference to Sita and Hiama, the main characters of the 
drama, in the words kald and atman. 

It is not merely in a drama that theory provides 
devices for the indication of coming events. Visvanatha 
mentions this point in his dehnitions of Sargabandha and 
Akhyayika. in his definition of Sargabandha he says ; — 

^snqr: i 

Sahityadarpand, p. 208 (CnL fd.) 

® EasarnaYasiidhakurii {Trivaudnim Sanskril vSeide.s) III, 
p. 211. 
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This is often the Actual practice of the poets. Siinilarlv, 
while defining Akliyayika, he says 

Hrthitij<i(larj)im(i , p :^l(i {('dj , y /.) 

[ii tlic Tlarsacai'ita, the well-known Akliyayika of Baiia, 
this is ai'tually done. At the heginning of each iirr/iasa, 
tliei'c are some ver.ses which give an indication of what is 
coining. 

hio far we have been considering the devices provided 
by the theui'y itself for the foreshadowing of coming 
events in the course of the development of a literary work. 
But when we study the works themselves, we hnd that 
authors have not contented themselves with merely observ- 
ing these devices provided by tlieoiy, nor do commentator.', 
think they have done their duty when they have pointed 
out such formal respect for theory on the part of writers. 
There seems to have been a strong tendency on the part of 
writers not to limit themselves in this matter They 
seem to have cultivated the art of indicating coming events 
even when demands of theory or the exigencies of plot 
development did not require it Commentators also point 
out such indications, even where we least expect to hnd 
them. We may not always be able to agree with them 
when they credit the authors with a desire to foreshadow 
coming events in particular passages; hut their very 
eagerness to see such indications and to point them otii 
with evident approval and appreciation is signihcaiit to 
us. It is a proof that they consider it a point of beauty 
in the art of developing a plot or of telling a story. And 
if we do not (ihraijit agree with the commentators, we have 
to agree with them soviet inn's. A few examples will make 
our point clear. 

Act T of the Uttararamacarita ends in tlie hani-slr 
ment of Sita, after Baraa has heard from Durmukha the 
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scandal about her in the country. But long l^efore the 
arrival of Durmukha, the poet gives an indication of 
what is coming. The very first verse 'which Rama utters 
in Act I is as follo-ws : — 

'Cliih verse, which is an explanation of tlie absence of 
Jiuiaka and others and of their departui'c from Ayoflhya, 
IS also supposed to contain an apology for Rama’s banish- 
ment of Sita. Tt is supposed to suggest that in abandon- 
ing Sita, Rama was obeying the call of duty which had 
to be obeyed. If it be said that the allusion here to the 
coming banishment of Sita is rather farfetched, the same 
cannot lie said about the next sentence uttered by Sita ; — 
gpiUTR ^SfSrr, I 

Rot much subtlety is required to see that this sentence 
foreshadows the coming abandonment of Sita. Nor have 
the commentators failed to point this out. Narayana says 
in his Bhavarthadipika ; — ^ 

^r?BrfTT%'5:q5?Tq:i l 

Though he points out that there is here an indication of 
what is coming, he does not attempt to bring it under 
PatakastlidnaTca . 

As another illustration of this principle from tlie 
same drama might be taken the last remark of the Nata 
in the Prastaimna ^sjT I In the 
context where it is found, it cannot be an open reference 
to incidents in the development of the drama, but there 
can be no doubt that the poet had in mind the part which 
Valmiki, the Rsi, and the goddesses, PrthivI and Bhagl- 
rathi are going to play in bringing togetlier Ramn and 
Sita at the end of the drama. 

We may now take a few examples from the Hakuntala 
of Krdidasa. It is not possible to assert positively whether 
F. 4 
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KalidaKiL was familiar witlr the theory of Dhvani, as it is 
propounded in the Dhvanyaloka and later works, One 
thing is, however, certain ; Kalidasa's verses have, as a 
matter of fact, a remarkidile power of suggestion. Even 
if we cannot follow some coinmeiitators in seeing all kinds 
of suggested meanings in some passages of the Sakuntala, 
it would lie a mistake not to recognise that for a full 
understanding of Kfilidasa, it is necessary to }ieep behind 
the exjdicit meaning of words. When we do so, we lind 
that the suggested meaning is often in the nature of an 
anticipation of coming eocnts. That the power of 
suggestion of words can be used for foreshadowing coming 
events is well recognised in the definition and illustrations 
of Patakusthdmkn but when Kalidasa uses suggestion, 
he not only goes beyond the needs of theory, he is also very 
subtle. Let us take a few examples. There are live 
verses in the Prastavana of fiakuntala, including the 
Nandi-^loka, The first one Wf etc,, has been explain- 
ed not merely as a prayer and benediction, but also 
as containing a reference to the principal events and 
characters of the drama. One commentator'^ writes : — 

^51 I tr?TT f?; 

cTpq-T srq?ii T4T 

?UT5EI3TT ^Y^ETRrfe: JT^rT^TT ^7?:hJlTr?T?TTmsTrf^q7 ?rTHf 'ET 

i ^ gcTi%f%q% ??rs^T^ 5qTgR:fcr“ 

^ qrrfw i T>f^?Tr upq-tw icf 

TTvfiesr I i ^ i: 

I qsr %^«T2fT: qrtrer^q qr 3?!n 

RT^ iftr ^irsra; i ^ f^qr- 

4 K. Eama Pi,sharoti, author of Sarartliaclijiihu on Saknn- 
tala (Mangalodayam Press, Triclmr — Cochin). 
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f.T'T ^ ^ra- 

^T^Tf fc^Tf^^5T ^spef^ff '- ffTTr: 1 ^^TT: 

fsign^T i 

5rq5r sflR^r^r^F^j^rT JTTirqJT^^-ff^: goTT^r?^- 

I find ifc difficult to agree with the commentator that 
Krdidilsa meant to convoy all this; hut, as J pointed out 
above, that does not really matter as fur as the point 1 
want to establish is concerned. What is signihcaiit is 
that critics and commentators erv-peci the poet to use the 
power of suggestion of words to foreshadow coming 
events. It was considered an essential principle in the 
art of writing, in the art of unifying the different parts 
of a literary composition. 

The second verse is : gR^gTri^ etc. The first 

meaning is quite obvious : the poet expresses the hope that 
the spectators would aiDpreciate his work. The same 
commentator, however, adds : ^5iTfg fg^ql ggigl 

gi-gg q5T5gTg^=g?[ir 1 Here again, I am not able 
to follow the commentator, but his remarks only confirm 
the point which I am trying to make. He assumes in the 
poet a constant desire to anticipate the future. 

The next verse is ; etc. The avow- 

ed purpose of this verse is to describe the summer 
season. After explaining it in that sense, the commentator 
adds: f% =g 

This suggested meaning, if it was really intended by 
the author, is a very subtle one and here 1 am 7iot prepared 
to say that the poet did not intend it. Why not 1 

The next verse is : etc. This is also a 

description of summer and here also, the commentator 
adds :— 55]5iTfg 
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f%r^rfe^TT^T: ?T5rTrrg¥rJi4\5r?TT??r 5fjT?R??r^f¥rtr?.^?TT: 

^f-cToTr^rr: i 

I'lie Jinal remark of the Siitradhara in the Prastdoam 
is ; — 

?n=5fd35rfr>3tsfw i ■gw qjig ?T?n ^ 

etc. Tiie commentator remarks : — ^TH?{ 

ft Ls not merely iu the Pnistamnd, i.e., at the begiu- 
iiiug of a drama, that this takes place. It goes on right 
through the work. 

We are now iu a position to give an answer to the 
question which I raised at the beginning of this paper ; 
What is the pi'inciple which is considered essential or, 
at least, important in this art of the unification of the 
parts, the principle which, if not observed, would make 
the work defective ? The answer is ; The parts must be 
so unified that, at every stage the poet gives the reader 
an idea of what is coming. The development of the story 
must be a progressive unfolding of what is already latent 
m the earlier stages. The opening must contain the 
climax and the ‘ denouement.' The later stage must be 
present in the earlier stage. The effect must be 'present 
in the cause. This is not stated as a principle in so many 
words in the >Sastra, but seems to be implied in the 
creative activity of the authors and the critical activity of 
the rdaukarikas and the commentators. Will it be 
improper to give this principle the name : Esthetic 
Batkaryavada ” ? 



SOME URDU LYRICS OF TODAY 

Amaeanatha ,Iha, AI.A. 

Projesaor of English, Allahahad Vniversity. 

Urdu poetry has had a curiously c'hequej’ed career, ht 
iMimy ways its progress reiuiuds one of the stages through 
wliich English poetry had passed. It is of course jjossible 
to push parallelism too far; but does not Wali rejjresent 
I’haucer, and does not Meer correspond to the free and 
generous Elizabethans ? Ghalib may be said to stand for 
Milton, and the Augustan poets bear a resemblance to the 
tneehaiiical, correct and formal school of Atish and 
Xasikli. Mainly as a revolt against convention a school 
of Urdu poets grew up, who sought inspiration from 
nature and familiar matter of today. Simplicity was 
their Keynote, and the ideal that they set before them- 
selves was that of plain language, unadorned verse, 
L’Oiitact with reality, absence of hyperbole, and freedom 
from the shackles of artificial rules. The only law is that 
which is capable of universal and eternal application — 
that whicdi directly moves the heart and worthily animates 
it is good poetry. This law was recognised by the jtoets 
of Urdu once they had discovered the futility and danger 
and corroding influence of rules and conventions. Critics 
averred that a change was inevitalfle — according to the 
old scholars, a change for the worse. Gone was the glory 
of Urdu i)oetry, they said. The charm, the melody, the 
sjmbolism of poetry was all disappearing, and it would 
tie hold, bare and base. It had fallen from its high state. 

if by this kind of observation they implied that 
traditional Urdu poetry was to be written no more, their 
fears were groundless. Change of form was inevitable, 
was a sign of advance. But there are not wanting, today. 
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pDcts who ill essentials belong to the old giiai-d, and 
preserve its continuity. Even while Akbar was busy 
harnessing English and Hindi words into the service of 
Urdu, and modernising in many ways the outlook of the 
Ui'du-reading jniblic, lie did not altogether discard the 
traditional methods, but used them when he found ttiem 
most serviceable. Ele could write a verse like : 

or like ; 

LajO ^ l-^l ‘h AA i 1%:=. ^ Las, 

LljO ^ dy-" ^aJ ;£ (_j^A.A*u,s. 

Then there were the lyrists — Chakbast, Hasrat, Iqbal, 
two of them still happily in the land of the living. I 
attempt in this paper to translate a few Urdu verses to 
demonstrate that the lyric fervour has not abated and 
pure poetry continues to be written. I have selected 
them from the published works of some poets, the name 
of one of whom will he familiar to my father as that of 
an old friend and colleague of his, now, alas, gathered to 
his fathers, I make no attempt to include all the leading 
poets of today, nor do I claim that those mentioned in the 
following lines arc all stars of the first magnitude, judged 
by their work as a whole. But that at their best they 
have the accent of authentic poetry cannot be disputed. 

JVasu'i 

0 l ^ VS'^" 

Little did I anticipate how effective my sighs wei’e to 
become. You have already started being kind to all and 
sundry. 

^_^A< 

I (5®; <£ yl I 
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What the moth and the candle say to each other the whole 
night long, that your lover keeps muttering to hinmelf. 

Ur Ljo^Lj (jt-si.Axil ^ ^ JiS ^ss> 

\ have tested again and again; it’s my own heai't trf)uhles 
me, none else. 

^ iXaS si cL Sr*' 

V' 15^ 

You took no notice of me, and so T was freed from the 
prison-house of life. Your cruelty proved in truth a 
lilessing, and your indifference makes me grateful. 

yf LaJO 

J3 

[iyf jiaj ijjjI Jo y'J y^ 

Let the world enjoy the panorama of beauty and loveli- 
ness. For me a generous heart is worth all the beauty of 
the world. 

The idols exercise a novel sort of divine right — they are 
cruel to their worshippers. 

y^O sY tj ySl> U* elj 4SN.J 

,^AU hxAi 

You are the ultimate goal. Temple and tavern are 
flifferent pathways leading to the journey’s end, 

d+Tj ^ JY (jyS 

Flowers and nightingales departing left behind in the 
irai’den a heap of leaves and feathers. 

J.' ‘^h; [V® ! 

L-g.- xj d^l-Au ,_aJ LaY saa^au U 
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Oh, yoc that stroll along the river bank, do you ever 
remember me ? Do you ever see a straggling wave break- 
ing against the bank? 

'O »J 1 .£ 

^ * [.iySO lii A 

How wonderful is a sight of the stars during the night of 
separation? They burn themselves to death, they die 
]nany a. time ere the approach of dawn. 

\ySt: Jj JSyf ^ 

The rains are over, the clouds have hurst— a full heart 
has cried itself out. 


‘ i. f 

(A.A.W L.^’ |•t.j 

After death I saw the light. Life was perhaps another 
name for the night of dark separation. 


1.^0 J.U ItXai- 

Under cover of death was hidden the goal of life : dark- 
ness for a while and then the name of God. 


‘ij-*® 

ySt> Llac. y:^ 7^ 

The glance is sidelong, and then the glance is low. d’his 
dart alone can hit even when it is not straight. 

5' 7®'^^ b'"'" ^ 

Ask me not, my friends, who has wounded me. Gome and 
hnd the answer in my eyes. 

cLI ^y'j (. 57 k*" ^_7A® 0 '*''k? U" 7 ® 
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Mow he shouted for you in the mosque, and again in the 
temple. How wise is he who has turned insane for you? 

^ so ^ yj I*.© 

! ^ vJlASj itit.* <=i 

T had thought the world was a pleasure-ground of beauty. 
May Heaven protect me, Love has changed my world. 
ytje JS ^ xj jo ^yS 

yf 

1 went to your gates to cry for merc-y ; I only cried aloud 
for ray own lost heart. 

Jigar 


^ ^ oi-«Ia 3 

] am not frightened, oh preacher, at your account of 
Doomsday ; for these eyes have even seen the morning after 
the Day of Judgment. 

y o yf L©^ jf\ V^f 

The groves are distant, my nest is destroyed, and my 
wings are broken; of what avail will my freedom he to 
me? 

s Si ^ 

^ISi tilt 4jl 4i'l ^ ySt> 

1^4 jO y^M ^iy Uf (iL:i La^ fii [Jyj\yy3 

I wonder what the moths saw at dawn; one by one they 
all threw themselves at the feet of the lamp. 

IJJ.A9. (>.A.^,*J 5© jJM y Jo y^M (J.^ <3^ 

For a lover wandering near flowers marks the beginning 
of insanity : it is meet that there should be an asylum near 
a flower-garden. 


F, 


15 

6 ^ 


yX^ ita. y2 ^ ^ yfi 

4j yf u^iS ys. gjC> xj Us 
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Vrm fin^ hikiiiy me captive, but depetid on my making my 
cage as pleasant as my nest. 

^5^ y***" yS^ yS ^ Ot/AS 

uLa.^' _,Li eJ] (j,A/0 yjAii ^ 

[l“ ym (Icf'ire, oh hunter, to listen to my best notes, bring, 
oh bring a twig from niy nest and jilace it near my ciigp. 

A stjjt^ar 

LaS^ 

^eU ^a/) ^ J,r ySa 

Oh, see the intoxicating effects of the spring ! Each twig 
has a wdne-cup.in its hands. 

Ij-® (^A»*Ea Jl.> ^ 

Whencesoever beauty demanded worship my eyes bent 
low in adoration. 

(£ oiaIeJ 

\yS£ j|Ia.Aj,5i> jO !j.S® 

EIow glorious were the messages from the Cup-bearer’s 
eyes. I neither lost nor retained my full senses. 

jLo^ ^EjjJ LaC p.l 0^0 La5 

y!hj ^ ^Xx (VaAj ^ jja] 

I 

Ch, talk not of the pain of separation and the pleasures 
of union. The glances vouchsafed to me transcend both 

LaaS oLj xi OLjy ^S' 

^Aj xjtAvjj 

Oh spring breeze, destroy not the ashes of the moth. 
Who knows by tomorrow these alone may tell the world 
my story. 

O'*-* 'A"l U)'® 1 -aaa^ 

I^LaavAX ^ ^.^.aS^ ^a^A^ 
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111 iiiy captivity I listen to the happeiiinp;s in tlie p;ai'(len 
thougli I had never set my eyes on it. 


^ lOl jjjio 
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JIow intently I listen to the story of life : It is part 
(Ireiiiii, part reality, and part a flourish in the telling. 


Chakhasi 


U.g.S!jO 

li" Lii Lj* |*Lj.j 

How enviable is the destiny of the dewdrop ! — born among 
flowers and facing death in the form of the beauty of the 
iiiorn. 

Mil] id 

\-Sy^ d-*.i tii 0^6 s® 

ij!“^ 

\ have an ambition for annihilation even after I am dead. 
How happy would I be if my beloved should put out the 
light on my tomb ! 




I'HE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OE THE SEA- VOYAGE 

Ramabhadra Jha, M.A., LL.B. 

Minister of Justice, Ahwar State. 

The subject of ‘ sea-voyage ’ has aroused some coiilro- 
vei'sy among Sanskrit scholars of India, the orthodox 
section clinging to the popular belief that such voyage 
tends to the loss of caste. The liberal view, however, 
does not place it in the category of sins of such conse- 
quence. It would, therefore, be interesting to examine 
the texts available and see what conclusions are logical. 

Before dealing with the scriptures that have a direct 
bearing on the subject a critic would naturally assk him- 
self if sea- voyage was undertaken in ancient times. The 
first thing that occurs to him is the following stanza from 
the Raghuvaihsa which certainly derives its authority 
from the Puraiias : — 

n 

It is clear from the above that the well-known 
Kartavirya established sacrificial posts in eighteen islands 
and it would indeed be wrong to say that he got this done 
through his employees not necessarily belonging to high 
castes, because the function of fixing such posts devolves 
on the Yajamana (the performer of the sacrifice) himself 
and cannot be delegated. The epithet 

’ is significant of the fact that the act of fixing 
such posts was performed by none other than himself. 
We know that an island is surrounded on all sides by 
water and it could not, therefore, have been possible to 

181 
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IfUid ill liny island without crossing tlio sea not to speak 
of going from island, to island. 

This in itself may not he fully convincing for the 
reason that it leaves room for supposing that Kartavirya 
might have got there by air route, but the following stanza 
from such a reliable authority as the Veda itself cannot 
fail to establish lieyond doubt that sea-voyage was under- 
taken by the high caste people ; — 

fm: i 

rpcTSTrl??! qs5[l; ip.ii 

^?q1f^?T8ThTflTT4Tfr i 

iqT^iJTrciftq-erwqin^ll 

(qi^effcrr) 

There was a certain Kajarslii {Royal Sage) named 
Tugra. When he was greatly disturbed by his enemies 
residing in other islands he sent his son Bhujyu in a boat 
with his army to conquer them. The boat, however, 
capsized ou account of storm in the midst of the sea. 
Bhujyu then readily prayed to the two Asvins. They 
were pleased and took Bhuiyu in their own boats to his 
father in three days. Does it not mean that Bhujyu 
undertook sea-voyage 1 

Here are yet other stanzas finm the Veda : — 

qri ???; it i 

?r?qf ^ ii ?ii 

tTtst: gfqTi# iRii 

The aliove lays down in unambiguous terms that the 
sage Vasistha himself crossed the sea. 
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The Mahabhavata abounds in refevences to ihe 
Pfiiidavas’ visiting islands, while the Kajataraiigiiu 
mentions that the king Jayapida undertook sea-voyage : — ■ 

5TTT qTT T^fTr?TraTT fh^rV. ii 

It would be interesting to observe that the instances 
iHioted above appertain to all the foui' ages I'roni Krita 
Yuga down to Kali Yuga. There is at the same lame 
alsohiLcly no mention made by any one of these persons 
having fallen from caste, or having had to luulergo 
expiation. This being so, it cannot but be admitterl that 
sea-voyage was undertaken in all times. In other words, 
it was warranted by tradition and was an approved 
practice. Nor is it necessary to emphasise that such 
practice (snddchfira) has been -enumerated to he one of the 
sources of Dharma, 

It remains for us now to consider the import of texts 
which, as has been mentioned in the beginning, are direct- 
ly related to the subject, but which being misinterpreted 
have caused a wide-spread misunderstanding. These 
are : — 

fl5Tr7TT?T3Jcrtr[f g 1 1 ? 1 1 

ip.ii 

3T?.r5r?2iTHrnTvr cisp i 

qiRgil iiyii 

The clear meaning is that .the acts enumerated — and 
^ea-voyage i.s one of them— have ceased to be treated in 
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Kali Yuga as religions performances. That this is the 
right interpretation can be easily grasped in the light of 
the following : — 

ll^li 

!?Tcr%^^Tn?TcTq; i 

iRii 

This means that one who has committed the sin of 
hrahmahatyu (Brahmanical homicide) should undertake 
to go to sea by way of atonement. If so, it is not difficult 
to understand that sea-voyage which was supposed to wipe 
off the heinous sin of Brahmanical homicide in other ages 
has been denounced as an act of expiation in this Kali 
Yuga. But fur this the word W?? in the Isst hue 
{vide etc.,) would lose ih^ signiftcance. 

So the text etc., does not mean simply 

that sea-voyage is forbidden, but that it is forbidden to 
be held as a prescribed remedy. 

It will not only be far from truth but seriously mis- 
leading to take this text to mean that sea-voyage has been 
condemned as a general rule. If an act prescribed under 
special circumstances has been prohibited under other 
peculiar conditions, surely it does not mean that general 
prohibition of the act does follow. Bor that inference 
will be most illogical and verily against all rules of 
interpretation. This is why Nandanacharya, the learned 
commentator on Manusmriti, explains it in the following 
terms ; — 

“ Sea- voyage should not be practised ‘ by 
way of religious performance.’ ” 

This is further corroborated by the following text of 
Aditya .Purana : — 
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?rgTWGT; I 

siTcrran'i^^ 5^: 11 

Here again the sea- voyage mentioned has been 
specified to be one undertaken as an atonement for sin. 

(2) Let us now pass to another prohibitive text : — 

f%^Tffcn=^n?:T3¥pr5r 1 1 ? 11 

f?:5rfTF^<?r!i^5r ^ 11=11 

?r?T?TT?n^ ??[ 5 rJif?cr sn^f^'cfr: 11 ^11 

The above in the first jolace enumerates what people 
ought not to be invited to the Sraddha (offer of oblations 
to the Manes). And then again the expression 
which grammatically has been formed by the suffix fi;rf?T 
means one who goes to sea very often, that is to say, by 
profession and as it occurs along with epffl and 
(bard and oil-man) it is obvious that in this 

text cannot but mean one who is a sea-man by profession, 
say a sailor or a pearl-fisher and so forth. So this text 
again has a restricted meaning and cannot be quoted a.s 
an authority for prohibiting sea-voyage in general. 

(3) We may now examine yet another text which is 
still more direct, e.g., 

?Tg 5 :qT?mTR =r i 

3=r: ii 

^Riwrt Tnnj i! ?fq 1 

F. 6 
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The mcntiing is obvious. P<arasara enjoins punah- 
mmsJ;ara (repetition of the sacramental ceremonies) to a 
Brahman by way of expiation, while Baudhayana lays 
down certain other penances to be observed for three yeans 
for wiping off the sin of sea-voyage. The inference is 
apparent that sea-voyage is a sin and must be avoided. 
But that is not all. We have yet to reconcile the above 
with the other jjertinent texts which are quoted below ; — 

1 ^ T%qT 5^1; q?rfhq« 

TTT5vll^T3T?rJT l 

?5r5iir=qTR^T?;T$: ^ i 

5TT55tTf^[^^T^=q- TOScrirh: i 

qgfTR ii^ii 

^55yiT?T‘ ^Tt^TR 1 

Are not these clear enough to point out that the 
restrictions regarding sea-voyage are confined to the 
Dakshinatyas (residents of Southern India) alone? 

Apparently, therefore, we have two views, viz., one 
of Parasara and Baudhayana who point out the sea- 
voyage to be sinful, and the other of Vyasa and Mariuhi 
who have pointed out in unequivocal terms that those 

living in the North would not be contaminated with a 
sin by uiidertakiiig the voyage ; and in the act of reconcil- 
ing these statements we are to be guided hy the rules of 
interpretation as laid down in the Mimariisa. 

Prohibition according to the same is six-fold, viz., 

(i) (ii) 

(iii) (iv) 

(v) ^q!Ef^?:Err%qq- (vi) oq^siTsrf^qq', 
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and withoat going into the details of all these, I may only 
poiid out that the prohibition of .sea-voyage comes under 
the category of The following may be quot- 

ed as a popular instance of this class of prohibition ; 

This means that one reduced to poverty should not give 
alms. Mow inspite of the fact that cdiarity has l)een 
prohibited during indigency no giver of alms during his 
poverty would make himself a sinner l)y violating this 
rule of conduct in the face of yet another maxim to the 
contrary where it has been said that no alms eau stand 
ill comparison with a handful of saktu (fried grain 
powdered), It T^stt ^ ^T^: ncT: which form 

of charity is certainly recommended to one in the most 
indigent circumstances. So the apparently contradictory 
statements are reconciled if our interpretation of the 
prohibition ^ is not literal, hut liberal and in 
keeping with the spirit of the other rule etc. 

Similarly, then we have to understand the spirit of 
Parfushara and Baudhayana in conjunction with that of 
Vyasa and Marichi and arrive at the conclusion that it is 
onl}’’ the Southerners who have been debarred from under- 
taking the sea-voyage and not the Northerners. This 
will leave no room for doubt if we understand tliat the 
statements of Vyasa and Marichi serve only as supple- 
mentary and not as contradictory to those of Para.sara 
and Baudhayaiia. 

The cjuestion as to why the resident.s of Southern 
India alone were debarred from crossing the sea is 
natural enough. But it is not difficult to answer. We 
cannot shut our eyes to the hard fact that the law-givers 
never failed to attach proper importance to the needs of 
time and laid down rules of conduct that were calculated 
Lo keep the society in peaceful harmony. They knew 
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liow lo weigh the advantages and the disadvantages of a 
})articulaT' action and allowed or disallowed the same 
accoi'ding as it was ultimately beneficial or detrimental. 
Instances are not wanting where they have made sacrifices 
to any extent and the fact that the marrying of a maternal 
uncle's daughter has been allowed as an approved custom 
among the Dakshinatyas (residents of Boiithern India) 
may be quoted as one. There was a time when tliese 
])eople with the high and insurmountable barrier of the 
Vindhyas and without the facilities of communication 
had to choose between two evils, oiz., either to marry 
within the prohibited degrees or Lo die out as a race. The 
law-givers, however, saw the danger of the latter and 
came to their rescue by countenancing the matrimonial 
alliance which is certainly not only repugnant but out- 
rageous from the stand-point of Dharma in its general 
aspect. 

It is, therefore, just common sense to conclude that 
unless the residents of Southern India had some risk from 
which the Horth Indians were free in crossing the seas the 
scriptures could not have made this distinction; and if 
the geographical conditions be not lost sight of one would 
not hesitate in believing that in the absence of restrictions 
imposed the people of Southern India could have emigrat- 
ed very freely to East and South Africa and the islands 
Sumatra, Java, etc., that were so close, and with what 
disastrous results it is not difficult to imagine. The 
temptation to pay frequent visits to these lands inhabited 
]\V the Mlechchas would have been too strong to resist and 
our people would have by constant association with them 
certainly degenerated spiritually, and what wonder if 
they would have become one with them, and been ultimate- 
ly lost to us. The present day emigration to Africa is a 
concrete instance. The menace to the North Indians on 
the other hand was not so grave. Their visits, if any, 
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would have been short and the object not likely to be 
beyond conquering the foes, if any, and returning home. 
There was no apprehension of their emigration to and 
.settlement in those lands, and that made all the difference. 

The staunchest believer in Dharma would not hold 
that the injunctions of the Sastras have got no principles 
underlying them. They are on the other hand strictly 
.scientific and can always stand unfallaoious reasoning. 
What is wanted is earnest ajrplication as also an un- 
prejudiced mind, and it is not difficult to find a solution 
which in the present case is that sea-voyage in itself is no 
sill and has not been forbidden. 


Note . — ^Tlie writer is greatly iiiclelitect to Vidyriviicliiispati 
.Srirariu Pandit Madliusndanji _ O'jba wliose Fratyantapmsthana- 
m'mamsa lias fnrnislied materials for this article. 




TPIE MARRIAGEABLE AGE OF GIRLS IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 

P. V. Kane, M.A., LL.M., 

Advocate, Hicjh Court, Bombay. 

The Child Marriage Restraint Act (Act XIX. of 
liliiO), popularly known as the Sarda Act, has exchted Ihe 
minds of orthodox Hindus and even of MusalmaTis. One 
may question the advisability and propriety of bringing 
such a piece of legislation l)efore the composite Legisla- 
tures of our times. The present paper is not concerned 
with that aspect of the opposition to this Act. The 
principal argument of orthodox Hindus is that the Act 
IS a serious interference with their time-honoured 
religious practices which are hallowed by the backing of 
ancient and revealed texts. Dispassionate examination 
of this claim is necessary in the interests of all concerned. 
Every brahmana is supposed to belong to one or other of 
the Shkhas of the four Vedas and the foundations of all 
his religious ceremonies are to be seen in the Srauta and 
tirhya Siltras of his sutra-carana. In the following an 
attempt is made to bring together the passages of the 
grliya and dharma sutras and of some of the smrtis 
bearing on the age of marriage for girls. 

All the grhya and dharma sutras prescribe that 
vpanayana for a brahmana or ksatriya should be perfoi’in- 
ed at a certain definite age {piz,, eight and eleven 
res[)ectively) and the maximum age up to which 
upanayana may be performed is also generally prescribed 
{rlz., sixteen and twenty-two respectively). It is a 
remarkable fact that as regards the marriage of women 
no such minimum and maximum limits of age are prescrib- 
ed by the grhya and dharma sutras. Some of them no 
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doubt vaguely say that they (women) should he married 
before pubei'ty and others say that a girl should he married 
while she is ‘ nagnika' For example, Hiraiiyakesi-gr. 
I. 19-2 “ One should take as wife a girl of the same caste, 
but of a different gotra, who is continent and a nagnika}” 
The commentator Matrdatta explains ‘ nagnika ’ as ‘ one 
who is near puberty ’ (asannartava) and also as ‘ one whf) 
is lit for sexual intercourse.’ The Gobhilagrhya ITI, 4,0 
says a girl that is ‘ nagnika ’ is the best of all ” (as a 
bride). The Grhyasamgraha which is much later than 
the Gobhilagrhya explains ‘ nagnika ' as one who has not 
yet reached puberty.- The Manavagrhya T. 7-8 says 
“ One should marry a maiden who had no sexual connec- 
tion with another, who has a brother, who is of the same 
caste and of a different 'pramra, who is younger than 
himself, who is a nagnika and is very beautiful.”® The 
commentator Astavakra gives two explanations as ‘ one 
who has not yet reached the impulses and emotions of 
youth ’ or as ‘ one who looks pretty even without clothes ’ 
(joining the word to hestham). 

There are indications in the ancient grhya-sutras 
that girls were married generally at the time of puberty 
or after it. The Paraskaragrhya-sutra says ” The 
married pair should (after marriage) not eat ksara'^ 
(certain cereals like Masa, mudga etc.,) and salt for three 


^ dlHWjjyidl 
Matrdatta says 
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* ‘ AkMm-lavnnaUnaii ’ has been explaiiiecl in varioas ways 
will' ell it. is not nece.ssary to set out here. 
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nights, should sleep on the ground (iind not on a cot) and 
diould not have sexual intercourse for a year, twelve 
nights, six nights, three Jiights in the last resort.”' 'The 
Gnhhiliya-grhya II. 3-15 says “ The two (newly married 
(ouple) fi'om that day (of inamdage) should for three 
nights not partake of Icsava and Jacann, should be 
(ontincnt and should sleep on the ground together.” 
riiiniliir prescriptions occur in A.svalayana-gr. 1. S-10, 
Apastamha-gr. [11. 8-85), Saiikhavana-g]’. I. 17, 
Mfuuivagrhya I. 1414, Kathakagrhyn llOd, Khadira-gr. 
1. 4'h. and others. It is worthy of note that the celebrat- 
ed commentator llaradatta on Asvalayana-grhya I. 

' yiit-tu scmunam tncl-'mik^ydmnh' remarks “This siltra 
indicates that when there is a conflict between the rules 
that will be declared (by Asvalayana) hereafter and the 
practices of the common people, then what will be declar- 
ed by the Acarya (will he the dharma to be followed). 
For example, in certain countries sexual intercourse is 
begun immediately (after marriage) which is opposed to 
the prescription of brahma cary a for twelve or three nights 
that will be declared (by the Acarya in I. 8 TO).” This 
.shows that even so late as the times of Haradatta (about 
liJflO A.D.) the age of girls in certain countries at the 
time of marriage must have been at least foui'teen The 
same conclusion is forced upon us by the rule about 
obsei'ving at least three days’ brahmacarya after 
niiUTiage. 

This IS another matter which leads us to the same 
conclusion. In most of the dharmasutras there is a certain 
Fite called cathurthVairma which corresjrmds to the 
(iarkdiadhrina of other treatises like Yajuavalkya (I. 11). 
This rite was performed after three nights from marmage 


F. 7 
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and hence was called catliurthlharma. The Gobhilagrhya 
(TT. 5. 1, 7, 8.) says, “ Now therefore (is stated) the rite 
of the fourth (night after marriage) Some (acaryas) 
hold that sexual intercourse is allowed after three nights 
(from marriage). The proper time for (hrst) sexual 
intercourse (after marriage) is when the woman becomes 
free from the flow of Idood after menses.”'’ To the same 
effect are Sahkhayana-grhya I. 17-19, Paraskara-grhyn 
I. 11, Ap.-grhya TII. 8T0-11, Hiranyakesi-grhya [. 23-11, 

In some of the grhyasutras a slight 'prayakiUa is 
prescribed if the bride has menstruation during the 
progress of the marriage ceremonies. Yide Baudhayaim- 
grhya IV. 1-10, Kausikasutra 79-16, Vaikhanasa- 
smartasutra VI. 13. 

There are passages in the dharmasutras and the 
Manusmrti which recommend that a girl should wait for 
three years or three months after attaining puberty and 
then seek her husband for herself, The Gantama- 
dharma-sutra (18. 20 — 23) says “ A maiden, after passing 
three menstruation periods, should herself unite (in 
marriage) with a man who has estimable virtues and 
should restore the ornaments that the father put on her 
(when a maiden). Marriage (of maidens) should 
(ordinarily) take place before menstruation. (A father) 
not giving her away (at that time) incurs blame (or sin). 
Some (acaryas) say that a girl (should be given away in 
marriage) before she begins to put on a garment.”' This 
passage shows that even so early as Gautama there were 
acaryas who advocated child marriages, but Gautama 
disapproved of their views and fixed puberty as the upper 

I Wnnl q^ficr 

yftfW cT^T I 

iKhT rrpidt: | ( 
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limit as a general rule, though he was not horror-atruck 
if a marriage took place some time after puberty. The 
Bauclhayana-dharmasiitra TV. 1T2 — 16 is to the same 
effect. Manu (IX. 89-90) goes further and says “ A 
maiden may indeed stay in (her father’s) house even till 
her death, though she may have attained puberty; but (the 
father) should never give her away to one who is devoid 
of good cjualities, A maiden after attaining puberty 
.diouhl wait for three years; but after this period elapses, 
.she should seek a husband who is similar to her (by caste 
and qualities).” Anusasanaparva 44-16 is to the same 
effect, 

We perceive, however, that gradually the age limit 
for the marriage of women was brought down lower and 
lower. Laugaksigrhya (19-2) says ‘ hmhmacarya for 
girls lasts till the 10th or 12th year.’** The Vaikhanasa- 
smarta (VI. 12) says that a brahmana should marry a 
nagnika or a gauri and then defines ‘ nagnika ’ as a girl 
beyond eight years and less than ten and cjmrl as one who 
is between 10 and 12 and has not yet had menstruation.® 
In spite of Manu IX. 89-90 quoted above we are told in 
the code (IX. 94) “A man of thirty should marry a 
charming maiden of twelve or a man of twenty-four, if 
he is in a hurry (to become a householder) because religious 
rites (in his family) are being cut off, should marry a 
girl of eight.” 

The culmination of this tendency towards bringing 
clown the age is seen in certain verses of Parasara, Yama 
and Bariivarta. Parasara, (Chap. VII) says, " A girl 
eight years old is called gauri, but one who is nine years 
old is whim, one who is ten years old is a hanyd; beyond 
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ibis {!,!' , after tenth year) she is a nijrtsrnlu. If orip 
does not give away a maiden when she has reached her 
twelfth year, his pitvs have to drink every month her 
rajas (menstrual discharge). The mother, the father and 
also the eldest brother— these three go to hell on seeing an 
(unmarried) girl reaching the state of a rajasvala. That 
hrahmaua who deluded hy ignorance marries such a girl 
should not he spoken to, should not be admitted tf) the 
same row at the time of dinner; he becomes the husband 
of a vrsali.” Smhvarta (Anandasrama edition, verses 
fi5-(36) has the same two verses (viz. Parasara VII. 6 and 
8) and jnmceeds (verse 67) “ Therefore one should give 
away in marriage a girl before she has menses; for the 
marriage of a girl of eight is highly commended.” Yama 
(Jivananda’s edition of smrtis, part I, page 562, verses 
22 — 24) has the same three verses that are found in 
Parasara VII. 7 — 9. In the Eamayana (Aranyakancla 
47.10-11) the ages of Rama and Sita are said to have been 
respectively thirteen and six at the time of marriage. 
It will be noticed that the definition of gaurl in Parasiara 
is different from that of Vaikhanasa-smarta-sutra, 
Further the three smrtis last mentioned make the 
marriage of a girl after puberty an extremely sinful act, 
while earlier writers like Baudhayana were content with 
a light prayasnitta even if there was menstruation during 
marriage ceremonies. 

The foregoing brief discussion shows that in the 
times of the early sutras, no marriageable age was fixed, 
that generally marriages look place about the time of 
puberty or after it, that early sages contemplated with 
equanimity the marriage of a girl several months or years 
after puberty and that no blame attached to the parents, 
the girl or husband by reason of a post-puberty marriage. 
It must however be said that even in early times there 
were people who advocated infant marriages as Gautama 
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testifies. Gradually the age of marriage for gilds was 
brought down so that marriage of a girl at eight year.s 
was recommended as the best and marriage after twelve 
became unthinkable and dire consequences awaited those 
who dared to run counter to these dicta. This change in 
the attitude of the sages must have been due to some 
urgent and pressing needs of society at that time. What 
the causes of this change might have been it is beyond the 
the scope of the present paper to investigate. 




NEW THEORIES AS TO BRAHMAN 

Dr. a. B. Keith, M.A., D.C.L., D.Lit., 

Regius Professor of Sanskrit, University of Edinburg h. 

The Rgveda affords to us a very interesting glimpse 
of a highly developed religion, representing no doubt the 
results achieved by intensive cultivation of worship by a 
priesthood. It is inevitable that efforts should be made 
to penetrate beyond the system presented in the Rgveda, 
and to reconstruct the earlier form whence this elaborate 
religion has developed. But the task is one of the 
greatest difficulty. It is far from easy to understand 
precisely what the religion of the Rgveda was, and to 
assert what preceded it becomes a matter of conjecture as 
to whose truth no certainty is possible. It may, however, 
be feared that those who indulge in conjectures are seldom 
willing to admit the insecurity of the systems which they 
put forth, though it might serve as a warning against 
over-confidence that very distinct" and inconsistent views 
are put forward with at least equal assurance of certainty. 

I. The position is excellently illustrated by the 
three efforts recently made to determine in the period 
before the Rgveda the nature of the conception Brahman. 
The obscurity of the term is undeniable, and the tempta- 
tion to seek aid in elucidating it from etymology is great. 
But it may be doubted whether it is wholly wise to expect 
enlightenment of value from this source. Professor 
Hertel,’^ however, has no hesitation in deilaring that 
Brahman is to be understood in the light of the Greek 
yhlegma, which in the Iliad xxi. 337 appears to mean 
“ flame,” and is held to be connected with Latin fiamma 

^ hidogerm. Forrrh. xli 185 ff., Die tirmche Fenerlehjc T 
1926). Cf. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the V eda, ii, 447 9, 
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and fvUjf'O. We are invited to believe that Brahman 
denotes primarily and properly the cosmic lire which 
exists lieyoncl the stone heaven and which is revealed by 
breaks in that barrier as the sun, moon, constellations, 
and so on, This cosmic fire is present also in the 
microcosm, inan, as the Atman, and thus the oldest form 
of relig'ion reached presents us implicitly with the 
idenlification of which the Upanisads make so much, that 
of Brahman and Atman. The doctrine is also Tndo- 
Jranian, for the A has the same doctrine of the 
cosmic fire. It is not claimed that the sense “ fire ” is 
living in the Rgvpda in its simplest meaning. The semse 
there is that fire which incorporates wisdom and appears 
in the cosmic Brahman as the power of thought, which is 
located in the heart, the seat of thought in the view of 
Indo-Europeans. These ideas Professor Hertel has 
developed at very considerable length, and with vigour of 
demrnciation of those who do not know enough of things 
Indian and Iranian and of comparative philology to 
accept his dicta. 

There is, of course, a serious preliminary difficulty, 
the acceptance of the etymology proposed for Brahman, 
It is impossible to ignore the fact that the comparison of 
the terms is far from cogent. If it were correct, it would 
have to be added to the list of those cases in which Indian 
h corresponds unexpectedly to Greek cj . It is not surpris- 
ing that the late Professor Johansson dismissed the 
comparison as the fancy of a dilettante who was not 
master of the principles of linguistic science.^ It is fair 
to note that Professor HirU' has treated the suggestion as 
worth notice, but it is clear that it has no probative 
power. If Brahman denotes " fire,” then that must b( 

- Cited by C'liarpeiitier, Brtilimnn (19d2), p. Id, d.. 1. I owi 
ilii.s work to tlio autlior’s ooiirtesy. 

® Indo^prm, Gravim. i, 248, 
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established from other evidence first; then niid then only 
would it l)e worth while considering the validity of (he 
proposed connection with 'pMecjriia. Unfortunately, when 
the use of Brahman in the Rgneda and later is consider- 
ed, it is absolutely clear that “ hre ” cannot have been the 
root idea of the term. We have to recomstruct the 
meaning of the Rgveda to meet Professor Hertel’s views, 
iind the task is useless. The same consideration applies 
to the other terms to which in pursuance of his j)lan 
Professor Her tel has been compelled to assign meanings 
connected with fire. In the terms yaksa, the Avestan 
1 ‘Uhm, the Indian dhevd, Avestan darnd, the Indian ihisu, 
Avestan doJiv, there is no conceivable reason for seeing the 
.sense of light or fire. Yaksa, whatever its origin, plainly 
means something like “ wonderful thing,” and Varuna as 
yuksin (Ev. vii. 88'6) is clearly a parallel to Varuna as 
mnyin master of magic.” Dhend presents many 
difficulties, but none are aided by Professor Hertel’s views. 
It is quite possible that we must distinguish two words 
rlhend, one of which may be the Avestan daend, but I 
much doubt if in Ev. i. 141 T rtasyn dhend anayanta 
sasrutah can mean the “ spirits of righteousness,” that 
is, the righteous who honour the gods and bring them 
offerings. Vasu clearly cannot well be connected with 
vas, “ to shine,” but it is not at all clear that it is really 
akin to vas, “ to dwell,” denoting the wealth that is 
connected with the land as opposed to mobile, things. 
That root seems rather to go back to ac-es, while vasii 
seeims by reason of G-othic iusiza to he connected with 
ei'-f‘sd It is impossible to accept Professor Hertel’s chiim 
that the root yu is connected with Greek 'pkir, “ hre,” or 
hi.s view that the roots dhl and dl have but one meaning 
“ vshine.” It is rather unfortunate thus completely to 


‘ f'f. Walde, Y eTjjleicliende). \V(>vterlnich, ii, 310. 
F. S 
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have to reject the efforts of Professor Hertel to illumine 
the early history of Vedio religion, but there is no 
possibility of doubting that his versions of these and other 
terms will not stand detailed investigation. 

II. There is much less that is revolutionary in the 
contribution of Professor Jarl Charpentier to the 
discussion of the meaning of Brahman. Like his 
predecessor, however, he is convinced of his ability to 
establish his thesis, though in this case it is the doctrine 
that Brahman is identic with Avostan havomiau, and that 
originally it meant nothing more than the bundle of grass 
used by the priests in the ritual. It is suggested ' that 
there was an Indo-Iranian hharzh-mun and bhnrzh-m 
which are represented in Avestan by humnian and 
htrosis, while the Vedic gives us brahman fox barhman, 
and barhis. There is clearly nothing very cogent regard- 
ing this conjecture; all that can be said is that it is not 
impossible that the words brahman and harosman are 
identic. But there is no probability in the suggestion, 
and it is much more likely that there is no connection 
between brahman and barhis, and that the two go back to 
different roots. If the view of the identity of brahman 
and haresman is to be found valid, it must rest not on 
etymological possibilities, but on evidence that the 
supposed sense of Brahman explains satisfactorily its 
later uses, and that the explanation is more probable than 
others current. 

It is to Hang" that we owe the suggestion that in the 
identity of Brahman and the Iranian Barsom is to be 
found the solution of the meaning. Brahman thus to him 
meant “ Gewachs, Spross,” then “ Gedeihen”; as the 
prosperity of the sacrifice depends on its elements, any 
one of these, and in special the song of praise, may be 

Brahman, p. 62. 

SBBAW, J.8C8, ii. 80 ff; Brahma und die Bralimanen (1871). 
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styled Brahman, and that term naturally is accorded the 
meaning of that which lies at the base of all things. This 
development of thought is not by any means easy, and it 
is not surprising that his view has seldom been accepted. 
It has, however, been adopted by Professor Hillebrandt,^ 
who develops the senses of Brahman as follows ; the 
l)undle of plants used as a spell to secure growth or 
fertility; the magic power which permeates the sacadliee; 
the several kinds of magic, such as formula, recitation, 
or song; and creative power in general, which develops 
into Brahman as creative. The view taken by Professor 
Charpentier is analogous. We are to suppose that at an 
early period priests in India and Iran performed magic 
rites with bundles of plants, etc., accompanying their 
performance with magic formulae ; these were the 
Brahman rites, and their performers were the Brahmans. 
As the ceremonial developed, the connection between the 
idea of Brahman and the grass, etc., relaxed, and the 
term came to mean magic rite of any kind, which is the 
sense found primarily in the Rgveda. It may there also 
denote the magic spell or song. It will be seen that in 
this formulation the idea is far more defensible, for it 
operates with real meanings found in the Rgveda. But 
on the other hand there is no proof that the term Brahman 
originally denoted the “ Opferstren that becomes a 
mere matter of conjecture, and it is open to accept 
another explanation of the way in which Brahman 
develops its meaning. 

It is, therefore, of great importance to see if there is 
in the Rgveda anything to indicate that the sense 
“ Opferstren ” clung to Brahman, for, if it did not, the 
probability that this was the real sense is very slight. 

Fei^tgahe Jacobi, pp. 265 ft’. At one time lie held thjit 
hmlunan was “ das inagisclie Bliiidum ritncdliT ZauherkraFt 
Yediiche MytlioJogie (1910), p. 61. 
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The passages adduced in this regard are far fi'om support- 
ing the idea that at one time brahman, vecla and barhh 
meant very much the same thing. In Rv. ii, 18-7 mama 
bralmnidm ydhy achci the suggestion that brahman 
might be the same as bar his is sufficiently disproved by 
the next line inirutrd hi inhavyo babhutha. Clearly 
brahma denotes the prayer of the singer, which is to bring 
to his offering Indra as against the claims of other 
devotees. It is indeed admitted that the sense may be 
“ Zauberlied,” an admission which is based on the 
conviction^ that in the Rgmda all sacrifice is magic, all 
prayers are spells. This view of religion is doubtless 
common, but perhaps rather old fashioned. The concep- 
tion that man originally was a magician, whose conversion 
to a sense of dependence on external powers, and therefore 
to religious reverence, was due to proof that magic might 
fail, is rather naive. Magic and religion may be 
inextricably combined in any man’s belief, but there is no 
reason to suppose that either springs from the other, and 
the belief that the priests of the Rgvecla were magic 
workers, instigated by craving for Daksinas, is probably a 
wholly one-sided way of looking on their activities. 
There is at present a certain inability among disillusioned 
modern thinkers to envisage the nature of prayer and the 
relation of him who prays to the object of prayer. It 
seems unreal and irrational, and it is tempting to replace 
it by the simple formula of magic, but the tendency is clue 
to a false and narrow psychology which ignores the higher 
elements in thought. 

Other passages adduced equally lend no aid to the 
theory that Brahman has ever the sense of barhis. in 
Rv. vii. 28d we have again the invitation to come to our 
Brahman, followed by the quite decisive words vigve cid 
dhi tm riliavantn martdli, showing that what is meant is 


'' Brnlftnan, pp. 83 — 5. 
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prayer, not strew. In Rv. iii. 8-2 the sacrificial post is 
described as brahma oanvano ajaram surlrani, and it is 
an impossible tour de force to imagine that here the grass 
wound round the post is meant. More interesting is the 
HUggestioifi that hraliniacdrin is to be explained as 
bmhmnnd snha carat-], the reference being to the girdle of 
grass, which is the characteristic sign of the 
initiated youth. It is an ingenious, but no doubt unten- 
able, suggestion, for a more plausible sense and construc- 
tion can be easily worked out. When in Rv. vii. 8.5'7 
mru and hralima are combined, it is the most natural 
thing in the world, the one is the material offering, the 
other the prayer. So in Rv. i. 104 the combination of 
brahma and yajham is not “ spell ” and “ sacrifice,” but 
“ prayer ” and “ sacrifice.” The meaning is seen clearly 
in such a passage as Rv. i. 47-2 Kanvdso vdm brahma 
h'nmnty adhrare tesdm su qrnutam havam. The sense 
is not “ magic rite,” but, as havam shows, simply 
“ prayer,” the sound of which is to be heard. When we 
find bralmand vandamdnah Rv. i. 2441 the plain sense is 
“praise” including prayer, not “spell.” It is a 
complete misunderstanding of early thought to ignore the 
fact that prayers can strengthen the gods; when in 
Ev. viii, 624 we have a ydhi krnavdma ta Indra hrahmdni 
rardliand, there is no need to suppose that magic rite.s are 
meant rather than prayers. If Atri (Rv, v. 40-6) frees 
the sun from the darkness of eclipse it may as well be by 
prayer as any spell, and Vasistha's deeds (Rv. vii. 184; 
IIB-B) like those of Vigvamitra (Rv. iii, 53, 12 and 13), in 
favour of his patrons may just as well have been 
accomplished by the efficacy of his prayers as by s])ells. 
Neither, in the view of modern science, could have any 
effective result, and we have not the slightest reason to 


“ ihith, p, Tiy n- 5. 
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suj'jfXKse lliai the Indinii mind was devoted to spells, to 
the exclusion of pfayei-. There were doubtless then as 
now two types of mind, those who believed that the divine 
could he affected by elaborate ritual of magic type, and 
those who upheld the powei- of sup])lication not to compel 
but to persuade the divine grace. 

It would serve uo pui-pose to go over all the passages 
adduced; when hralima kr is found, it may well mean 
“ offering prayer ” and not “ performing magic rites,” 
and in many passages the choice of the rendering must 
remain doubtful, for it is not disputed that there is magic 
beside religion in the Rgoeda, while in the At]mrm-i''pda 
we may often render Brahman simply by “ charm.” Nor 
is it doubtful that the Brahmana texts indicate that the 
magic view of religion was prevailing among those 
responsible for these works. But that helps us little to 
determine the earlier sense of Brahman. Dogmatism in 
face of the counter dogmatisms above discussed is unwise, 
but there seems much to be said for the old fashioned idea 
that the essential meaning of Brahman in the Rcjveda is 
drawn from the higher side of man’s nature, and that it 
denotes the devotion in man which expresses itself in 
prayer. Brahman then denotes these subjective and 
objective sides of one idea, the feeling and its expression. 
Hence it is easily used for the holy texts, a meaning which 
Dr. Griswolch" and Professor 01denberg“ recognise as 
fundamental in the Rcjveda. 

From this personal sense, how are we to pass to the 
cosmic force of the term It is natural to base this upon 
the importance of the sacred text or in its lower sense the 
spell; what accomplishes divine grace, or compels the 

Brahman : a Studij in the Hixtonj of Indian Phdnsophj} 

noon). 

11 GN. 1916 pp. 715 If. 

1^ Iveitli, Religion, and Philosophy of the Veda, ii, 441 — 5. 
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gods, can be regarded by tbc priesLly mind as the vital 
element in the world, and l}eeoniea the term to express the 
cosmic essence. But it is not improbable that a psycho- 
iogical element of the highest importance is also operative. 
It must be remembered that in devotion the experience of 
mystics points unmistakably to the sense of unity with the 
divine, however difficult it is to formulate this concefition. 
It is possible, therefore, that the term for devotioi\ should 
come to be applied to that essence with which the devotee 
is united in the devotion, and that Brahman should 
acquire the sense of “ holy power,” which appears to me 
to be very common in the Brahmanas. That explains also 
feimply the employment of the term in these texts for the 
Brahman class. They are the living embodiments of the 
holy power', just as the Ksatriyas embody the Ksatra, 
“ ruling power.” 

Professor Charpentier'-'* is well aware of the difficulty 
of developing from the use of Brahman as “ spell ” the 
cosmic sense. He suggests that there is a transition in 
the use of Brahman occasionally as " Zauberwesen.” 
But the evidence for such a use is minimal, and far from 
cogent. When we are told in Bv. x, 01-7 of the incest of 
Prajapati, the text continues svadhyo ’ja7iayan hrahnm 
del'd vcistos 'patiih vratapam nir ataksan. It is suggested 
that the gods are described as producing a magic being, 
namely the dread Budra, here described as Vastospati . Hut 
the point of the verse is lost in this rendering ; the word 
erudkyo is significant; the gods applied the holy power' 
that is withiir them, and so created Vastospati; whether 
Rudra here be thought of or not, matters little. Similarly 
there can be no reason to suppose that in the assertion 
ITS. V. 444) that the h'sndjina is the symbol [rnpa) of the 
Brahman we have any reference to a “ Zauberwesen.” 


'•* Bmltman, pp, 133 — 7, 
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It is plain (hat the sentence merely means that the black 
antelope skin is a characteristic of the Brahman class 
the incorporation of the holy power. 

It is easy on this understanding of the term to nnder- 
•staiid the term Brahmacarin. It does not denote one who 
practises abstinence or ccli])acy, meanings which Brahiiiaii 
cannot luive; it means one who practises holiness, one 
who busies himself about the holy power, or who walks in 
the path of holiness. Whether the compound is to he 
rcKolvefl brahma or brahmnm carati matters nothing to 
the sense. What is practically impossible is to suppose 
that this obviously far from early term maintains a 
meaning of Brahman whicli admittedly can be conjured 
oidy for other instances where the word is used. 

III. Since the views above rejected wer-e expressed 
a still more revolutionary doctrine has been propounded, 
which allows room for acceptance of the doctrine of 
Professor Charpentier. M. Dumdzil devotes a study, 
FlnniPii-B rahnian'''^ to establishing the existence of a root 
hhelcjh whence can be derived hvahman, hcirMs, harha, 
‘tail of a peacock,’ ttpabarJiana, ' mattress,’ in Latin 
ftnmi’v, and in Greek pharviakos, applied to a scapegoat, 
phdrmakon, ‘ remedy.’ The root in question would have 
a religious, magic meaning, which he does not undertake 
to determine. Now as regards comparison with pmrn 
there is the authority of so good an authority a.s 
Kretschmer for its possibility.’'’ It is, of course, object- 
ed that, if flag-ma gives flamma, then flag-men would 
not he represented by flame n ; on the other hand Vergilian 
manuscripts have the form flammen, which would be in 
order. The comparison with pliarmakos, phdrmnkon, 
assuming that the words are the same — the Ionian poets 

All miles rlu Mtisee Gidrnet, Li (IPSh). 

’’’ Einleifiuif], p. 12T. Cf. Meillet, Ilistoirr de, la hin/iur 
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liave a long a in 'pliarmakoa, and the Attic short a may be 
due to the analogy of the neuter — is untenable as a matter 
of strict comparison. M. DuraeziP'"' naturally takes 
refuge in the contention that we have in Indo-European 
unaccountable divergences in words which must be 
ultimately the same as in the word for ‘ liver/ Sanskrit 
'pUha, Greek splen, Latin lien, Irish fislg, Lithuanian 
hhizniii, and so on. The difficulty of this argument is 
obvious. Where there is essentially sameness of meaning, 
we may have to accept, despite difficulties, identity of 
origin for words; where there is no immediate sameness 
of meaning and divergence of form, we are not entitled 
to seek to reconstruct sameness of signification on the 
assumption of ultimate identity of the words. 

M. Dumezil’s effort to find sameness of signification 
rests on a reconstruction of religious beliefs. Fascinated 
by Sir J. Frazer’s evidence in The Golden Bough of the 
connection between the king and vegetation and the death 
of the king to revive life in nature, he stresses the legend 
of Ounahpepa as suggesting the former practice of slaying 
the son of the king or a substitute. With this he connects 
the accounts of victims treated as kings before sacrifice, 
and so evolves the theory that the Brahmans achieved 
their historical position, as originally the substitutes for 
the royal victim, treated for a time as royal, and thus 
made equivalent in value to the king for sacrificial 
purposes. The actual sacrifice would be performed, to 
judge from the Cunahpepa legend, by other future victims 
of whom there would be a number, since the kingly 
sacrifice is needed to counter famine, epidemic among 
men and beasts, and perhaps periodically to strengthen 
the life of nature. Gradually actual sacrifices cease to 
claim human victims; the Brahman, however, sacratus et 


1'* Op. cit. p. 96, 
F, 9 
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mrrftns, tlie recognised mediator between men and 
supernatural powers, lias secured his position and the 
caste is established. He had already drawn to himself 
coiicer-n with other sacrificial rites; he is the living 
aspect of those magic practices which are in some measure 
his equivalent, since they are called Brahman in the 
neuter; both are remedies to secure good. Prom this 
history we can understand the relation of the Brahmans 
and the Ksatriyas in Indian history. The former claim, 
the latter concede, pre-eminence, but it is never carried 
into actuality; this is a reminiscence of the time when the 
real king and the fictive king, the permanent and the 
temporary substitute, coexisted as indispensable to each 
other, but the substance of authority rested with the 
former, while the latter was accorded in theory higher or 
coequal rights. Further, the original character of the 
Brahman explains the position assigned in the texts'^ to 
the Brahman priest in the narrow technical sense at the 
sacrifice. Thereat he neither acts nor speaks, but 
watches its course, prepared to intervene to remedy errors, 
But he obtains half the sacrificial gifts. Does this not 
denote that, unlike the other priests, he is consubstantial 
with the sacrifice which he himself once was 1 Moreover, 
in the famous Purusa hymn, Rgveda, x, 90, we have in 
mythical form a reflex of the ancient rite of the slaying 
of the king, transformed into a picture of the creation 
of the universe, and of the Brahman as the highest of the 
castes, from the sacrifice of Purusa, who is none other 
than the Brahman par excellence.^'' 

All this is admirably ingenious, but its weakness 
becomes obvious when the foundation on which the 
structure is based is closely scrutinised. What is the 
evidence for the death of a royal victim to revive the life 


Keith, op. cit. i, 296, 297. 
Op^ cit. pp. 86 — 96. 
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of nature? The Cunahgepa legend says nothing of the 
kind,^“ It is simply absurd as it stands; the king anxious 
for a son promises to slay him in return. If the story is 
not a priestly imagining, it points rather to the type of 
legend where the death of a son is offered as the price of 
some greater boon. There is not the slightest trace of 
the idea that the king must periodically be slain or some 
member of his house in lieu. Rohita seeking a substitute, 
of course, falls into the normal pattern of substituted 
victims, and Varuna’s acceptance of a Brahman as a more 
than worthy equivalent follows immediately from the 
Brahman authorship, without any need to appeal to 
fictive kings, of whom Vedic literature has no trace. No 
further evidence is afforded by the treatment in the 
Aijvamedha of an Atreya as a scapegoat; the suggestion 
that he was originally killed has no support in the texts, 
still less the idea that he was a representative of the king, 
who originally was offered to Varuna, the rite ultimately 
going back to mere slaying of the king as nature magic. 
The Purusamedha^® is of no value as evidence; it is clearly 
a hypothetic rite, built by the Sutra makers on the 
A^vamedha; of an actual offering of Brahmana or 
Ksatriya therein the Brahmanas have no hint. No value 
whatever attaches to the tale of Manu’s proposed sacriftce 
of his wife, found in the Maitrayaniya Samkitd^^ and 
elsewhere. To deduce from it the view that the king was 
at one time compelled to sacrifice his wife is a mere flight 
of imagination, as is the further suggestion that Indra’s 
action, related in the Kdthaka Samhitd" in slaying the 
two Brahmans who advised Manu’s evil deed, reflects the 


1“ Kdtli, op. fit. i, 262 , 263, 282, 283; Jii(/veda-Tirdli manus, 
pp. 61 ff. 

Keith, op. cit. i, 347-348. 
iv, 8, I. 

=®ii, 30. 
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offering of Brahmans as substitutes. We certainly do 
not need Lliis theory to explain the high rank of Brahmans 
or their entertainment by kings which brings the latter 
the profits set out in the Rg-oeda.^-' The position of the 
Brahman priest at the sacrifice is natui’ally explained hy 
his later introduction into the rites, and his claims for a 
special share of the gifts were no doubt essentially liased 
on his magic powers. The sacrifice of Puriisa is of much 
disputed origin the theory suggested by M. Dumfizil is 
far from being the most probable. 

The effort to find a parallel development through 
which the Eoman Flamen, originally a victim substituted 
for the King, became the flamen sacronm po'puli Romani 
seems wholly unsuccessful. The endeavour to connect 
him with human sacrifice has to rest on the presence of 
his wife as a spectator at the festival in May when 
scapegoats represented by dummies were hung up and 
finally thrown into the Tiber,®’ The purificatory and 
rain-making character of the rite is plain ; whether it was 
ever connected with human sacrifice is disputed and 
doubtful, but the Flamen has nothing to do with it, and 
it is a Vestal virgin who throws the dummies into the 
stream, the Flamen’s wife naturally attending. The only 
other point adduced is the assertion of Dion Cassius®® 
that in 46 B.C. Caesar sacrificed two soldiers, the 
sacrificers being the Pontifices and the priest of Ares, 
presumably the Flamen of Mars. It suffices to note that 
no other connection between this Flamen and human 
sacrifice is even hinted at, and Caesar’s action, if real and 
not a mere rumour put about by his critics, was plainly 
no proper sacrifice but a wholly abnormal proceeding, 

iv, 50, 8. 

Keith, op. clt. ii, 619 — ^21. 

AVarde Fowler, The Roman Festivals, pp. Ill — 21. 

=« XKIII, 24. 
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Needless to say, activity in sacrificing, had it been proved, 
■would not in the least have pointed to the original sacrifice 
of the Plain en himself. 

In the relations of the Rex and the Plamen there is 
nothing -whatever to suggest sacrifice of the latter in lien 
of the former. M. Dumezil can only find it in the fact 
that the wife of the Flamen offers to Jupiter a ram in 
‘ in the royal house,’ whence JuHian"' naturally 
suggests that the sacrifice may originally have belonged 
to the Rex or his wife. This accords excellently with the 
traditional origin-'* of the Flamen, to share the sacrificial 
burden of the Rex, a fact which explains all those 
privileges which the Plamen shares with the historic Rex 
sacrificulus. 

M. Dumezil’s further efforts to find essential parallels 
between Brahman and Flamen are inconclusive. 
Similarities between ancient priesthoods, Indian, Latin 
or Jewish are numerous, and there are many significant 
distinctions between Brahman and Flamen pointing to 
divergence of ideas. A Brahman does not cease to be 
one, if his wife dies nor does his wife play any part 
similar to that of the wife of the Flamen. The Flamen 
must marry a virgin, a Brahman may marry a woman 
even if she has had ten non-Brahman spouses before.^” 
The Flamen dialis may not spend a night outside the city; 
wherever a learned Brahman is, there is a city. There 
is nothing whatever to prove original identity of the 
Brahman and Flamen. Nor is the case improved by 
referring to barhis and Avestan bfircmmnn, the bundle of 
leaves held by the priest, which is compared with the 
twigs which, tied up, appear in the coiffure, the 


Article Flamen in Daremberg- and Safflio’s Dictionnairc, 
ii, 1163a. 

Dumezil, op. cit. pp. 50, 51. 

Athurvaveda, v, 17, 8, 9. 
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char'acitei'isLic part of the costume of the Flameii and his 
spouse. This remarkable view is supported by evidence 
of a Celtic tale,'"' which relates the healing of the king of 
the d’uatha De Danann by the physician Dian Cecht, who 
supplies a silver hand to replace that lost in battle and 
also slays in anger his son Miach, who had been experi- 
menting with the hand. This, we are to believe, is a 
relic of sacrifice of a substitute necessary to restore the 
vigour of the king. From Miach’s grave grow herbs of 
all kinds. This, we are assured, helps us to under- 
stand how the vegetation hurdsman of the Iranians can 
in essence be the same thing as the human Brahman of the 
Indians. The argument is hopelessly farfetched; the 
growth of herbs from the tombs of the dead is world-wide, 
and the link with barhis, the sacrificial strew, is simply 
non-existent. In the Pharmakoi rituals®^ of Athens, 
Kolophon, Abdera, and Marseilles, we have admittedly 
not a trace of connection with former kingship. We have 
simply rites of expulsion of evils, and vegetation magic, 
Hellenic as opposed ta non-Hellenic origin is wholly 
problematic, and we cannot say if the name used is really 
cognate with phdrmaJcon, or if it is a case of an Asianic 
word altered by folk etymology to accord with the well- 
known fTiarmaTcon . That word itself seems to have 
absolutely nothing to do with Brahman, but to be cognate 
to Lithuanian huriu, ‘ to practise magic. 

The new attempt, therefore, seems to fail as 
completely as those of Professors Hertel and Charpentier 
to throw fresh light. Brahman, whether cognate or not 
with Old Irish bricht, ‘ spell/ and Old Icelandic bragr, 


*50 MacCidlocli, Myth, of All Races, iii, 25 — 8. 

01 Gilbert Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic, Appendix A, 

02 AV aide, Verr/Ieichendes Worterhuch, ii, ICI. Coimectian 
with the root seen in Sanskrit hhar, so that it would denote ‘ what 
the earth hears,’ ‘ plant,’ is much less i>lausihle. 
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‘poetic art,’^^ seems naturally to denote prayer and the 
mental attitude -whicli induces prayei'. In this sense we 
may find a solution to the question of the original meaning 
of the divine name, Brhaspati. On the whole it is 
improbable that he is the “ lord of the high heaven ’’ the 
word seems a late formation, and probably denotes rather 
“ lord of prayer, like Brahmanaspati, thougdi ooiioeiv- 
ably in either case the sense might be “ lord of holy 
power,”'"’ In these issues where certainty is impossible, 
the claim to achieve it marks a failure to recognise the 
boiuidvS to our knowledge set by the nature of our 
materials. When these limits to our knowledge are 
passed, for a scholar to feel certainty is legitimate, to 
demand acceptance of that certainty from others is 
unwise. 

33 Ostliolf, EB. xxiv, IIB ff. Cf. AValde, op. oil. ii, 172; 
Carnoy, Les Indo-Eio'opcens, p. 236. 

3* C'liarpeutier, Bvaliwan, p. 06. 

33 Of. Macclonell, Tedic Rpuder, p. 84. Wackeraagel, Alfind. 
irnivim. ii, 240, lias “ Herr her Opferlcraft.’^ See Keiili op. cit. 
ii, 438. 

33 Hopkin.s, Ethics of India, p. Sb, liold.s tluit Braliiiuui 
[•fimarily cleiiotea power, Init iliia is on the -ivliole improbable. Of', 
liis ()rif/in and Evolution of Relifjion, pp. 308, 300. 




MEDHA AND MAZDA 

Prop, Dr. Sten Konow, 

Ethnognijyhiske Museum, Oslo. 

The word medhd is of frequent occurrenee, es[)e(Mal1y 
in Vodic literature,, and tlioro does not seem to he mueh 
doiiiit about its meaning. Monier Willinms translates 
‘mental vigour, intelligence, prudence, wisdom’, ('limiiiating 
the rendering ‘vitality, power, vigour’ given as the tir.st one 
hy Roth. An examination of the Pugveda passages where the 
word occurs shows that it is nowhere necessary to adopt 
the latter explanation. 

Medhd was evidently considered an important asset : 
I. 18. 6, sddasah ‘pdHin...sa)u.m medham nydsisam ‘J have 
gone to the great Lord for gain andmed/m’; II. 34. 7, Idm no 
ilaid niurido...suni)n... medham, ‘give us, 0 Maruts, gain and 
medhci' ; V. 27. 4, dddad red sanini i/ate dddan medham 
rtdijaU', ‘ giving gain to him who goes with a hymn, giving 
medhd to the pious ’j IX. 32. 6, asme dhehi ..sum'm medham 
idd krdmuli ‘place with us gain, medhd and fame’. It will be 
seen that the word is often found together with sani and the 
two terms are also found continued in the other texts. In 
IX. 9. 9, sani is replaced by gam ukmun and soar is added ; 
pdviimdiia mdhi krddo gam dkvam. rdsi tnrdvnt I sand medham 
hIhci svLih ‘0 Soma, thou givest great fame, eow and horse, 
possessed of heroes, give medha, give light’. Here gdm 
iikvam, with or without sravnh, looks almo.st like an explana- 
tion oi suni. Wealth and medhd were consequently associat- 
ed in the pious wishes. 

In several places medhd is connected with designations 
of the hymn or used to denote the hymn itself : I. 165. H, d 
Ijdd. . .asmdn cah'e mdnydsyn medhd, ‘since j\Ianya’a 
medhd has brought us hither’ ; IV. 33. 10, hdr% 
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medhdyoktha mddanta tncbdya caknih, ‘who, revelling 
iti niedhd, in hymn, made the two hays for Indra’ • 
Y. 42. 13, prd sTi make susaranai/a medM'ni gircm 
bhare, ‘for the great well-protecting one, I bring forward my 
medhd, iny song’ ; YIL 104- 6, iyiiTri matth...ydvi uafli 
Mtrdrn, ‘puyihinomi medhnyd, ‘this mental product which I 
emit is an invocation to yon with medhci ' ; YIII. 52. 9, s(oh?r 
7nedha asrhsata, ‘the worshipper’s medlids were produced’ ; 
IX. 26. 3, tdm, vedhaw. tnedlidyahyan pdmmdnam ddhi dijim 
'that disposer, being purified, that urged with ^ncdJuc towards 
heaven’ ; IX. 65. 16, rayd ynedhabhir 'lyatu, ‘the king proceeds 
through medlids' ; IX. 107. 25. pdmmdnd ctsrhyaia... medium 
abht prctydmsi ca, ‘being purified they have been emitted 
towards the niedhd and enjoyments.’ 

Finally medhd is ascribed to rta in YIII. 6. 16, ciJidm Id 
did fitiis pari ynedhdm rtdsya jagydbha I alidy)t sfirya ivcijani^ 
‘as I have received from the father Truth’s medhd, I was 
born like the sun.’ 

It is evident that medhd is a mental force, which 
enables its possessor to handle the hymn and turn it to 
account as a means of acquiring gain and wealth, and that 
it is as valuable as riches themselves. ‘Insight’, ‘wdsdom’ 
and especially ‘prudence’ are English equivalents. It is 
apparently an abstract term, but such terras were generally 
conceived as forces with independent existence. And in an 
ancient pastoral society prudence would be highly valued 
and very important. 

This conception is certainly pre-Indian, derived from 
the period when Indians and Iranians had not finally 
separated- For we apparently trace the same word with a 
similar original meaning on Iranian soil, where it was 
destined to play a great role. It must, so far as I can sec, 
he identified with Avestan and Ancient Persian mazddh, 
hut known from the compound Aliuramazda, the highest god, 
mathishtd baydndm, of the ancient Persians- 
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The usual translation of tlio designation Ahnramazduh 
13 ‘the Wise Lord , mazdah hciiig ex[)laiued as a base ending 
in ahf corresponding to Indian as, and meaning ‘Avise 
connected with the verb mcizdd., ^to take to heart’, ‘to mind’. 

Such a formation is no donl)t pos.sible ; of. Skt. vedhas, 
Avestan vazdah, ‘leader’, ‘disposer’. Hut the inflexion of 
the Avord in Iranian dialects points in another direction. 

In Avestan \ve have norm mazdd<* mazdah, ace. mazdant 
dat. mazddi, gen. mazdd. voc. mazdd. They are exactly 
parallel to forms such as nom. -shtCt, ace. -shtam, dal. shtui, 
gen. -shtd of the d-base -shtd, ‘standing’. The natural 
inference is that mazdd is an old d-base and not an ah-haae. 

In Ancient Persian, it is true, Ave have the genitive 
niazddha, Avhich points to an ad-base. But then the 
Ancient Persian form Auraniazdd is a later development, 
being no more, as in Avestan, two separate Avords, 
ahura and mazdd, both inflected, and in the Gdthds more 
frequently arranged in the sequence mazdd 'ahura, but 
having become a single word, the name of a strongly 
personified god. And the long d of mazddha shows that Ave 
have not before us an old inherited genitive of an nd-base. 

Moreover, the word mazdd is also known from another, 
comparatively old, Iranian dialect, where it has been 
developed in quite a different way. In Saka the Avord 
urmaysda, i.e., aiiramazdd, means ‘Sun’, and it forms the 
nom. urniaysde<*aiiramazddh, but the gmu. urmnysddud 
and the nom. pi. urmaysddna. In other Avords. the base is 
treated as ending in an and not in ah. 

Within Sanskrit itself Ave have an exact parallel to this 
double modification of an old d-base. In the word yanthd, 
path, we seem to have a very irregular inflcotion. In the 
singular we find nom. ‘panthdh, acc. pantham and panthdimn, 
gen. pathas, etc., in the plural nom. pantlidh, ininthdsuh and 
yanlhdnah, acc, pathah, instr. pathihhih. So far as 1 can 
see, the only satisfactory explanation of this state ^ of things 
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is thiiL W(' have to do with a base paiithu, with the corres- 
ponding weak form b('for(! vowels puth. Forms su(di 

as pdiithaiuiDi, punthdiiah are du(‘ to a coutamiiiation with 
fchp iafleciioii of aw-bases such as adhvcDi, while pa)it}um}i 
owes its existence to the influence of themes ending in «« 
wliich would coincifle with panflia in the noni. sing. 

1 think that we must assume a similar development in 
the oa.so of Iranian md^dci. It is originally an d-hase and if it 
is identical with Indian mcdhu, it must from the hegimiiiig 
he a feminine noun, meaning ‘ wisdom’, ‘ prudence ’, formed 
in the same way as the old word iraddhd, ‘faith’. And 
then the Iranian 7<-terniination must be secondary. 

The necessary inference is that medhu, mazdd, is an 
ancient Aryan term, denoting a mental form which was 
highly valued as an important factor in the Aryan’s life. If 
he was filled with medhd he might hope to succeed in cattle- 
breeding and husbandry, just as ‘vigour’ was his support 
in fights and struggles. 

It is a well-known fact that the ancient Aryans looked 
on such apparently abstract conceptions as universal forces 
and almost as substances, Avhich had their own indepeiulent 
existence, and -which could be propitiated and utilised hy 
human beings. In the Nirukta we read; ydea Tcdca htilahrlir 
Indr altar maivu tat, ‘ wherever there is a mighty deed, that is 
Indra’s work ’. Here we still seem to feel the original 
conception of Indra ; he is vigour personified. And wo 
got the same impression from the frequent association of 
Indra’s name with words such as narya, from the base mir, 
which is still at the present day used as a verb meaning ‘ to 
be able ’, ‘ to bo powerful’ in Parachi'. Indra’s name has 
long ago been explained by Professor Jacobi^, as derived 
from this very base. 

1 

^ Georg Morgenstierae, Indn- Aryan Frontier Languages, 
Vol. I. Oslo 1929, p. 276. 

* Kuhns Zeiischrift, xxxi, p. 316. 
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1(1 ii similar wiiy Varuna aiul Milra are rtasi/a gopau 
' Trutli’s herdsmen divine porsotii!i(’ati(tns of tlio notion 
and forces constituting Ha. 

It is rt /jrdu'j not unlikely that ‘ prudeiu'e ’ was li}pos- 
tiisized in a similar way. Therci is, it is true, scarcely any- 
thing in the liigveda which points to sueli a state of things. 
Mcdha is usually spoken of more or less as a personal asset, 
though YIIL G. 10 connoot.s it with ?•/«. Ihit tlien our gene- 
ral impression of the conditions prevailing in tin' jieriod 
lepresentod by the lligveda is that ‘vigour’ then played a 
greater rule than ‘ prudence’. 

The state of things seems to have been different in the 
(lastoral and agricultural milieu to which /jurathushtra 
belonged. Vigour and physical power there -was, but such 
forces were more dangerous than beneficent for the common 
people, whose chief aim was peaceful husbandry. Their higher 
ideals were apparently better covered by notions such as 
armaiti, or, more correctly, aramuti, thought,’ vohu 

mauah, ‘good mind,’ aim'atdt, ‘freedom from death', 
himrmtdt ‘health’, etc. And here mazdd, ‘prudence’, 
probably also had its place. 

Similar forces are also sometimes spoken of as semi- 
divine powers in the Iligveda : arumati {Avestan unnaiti), 
nnumati ‘consent’, adHi ‘infinity’, .v-addhu^ ‘faith, etc. 
But beda ‘ vigour ’ and similar forces are much more proini- 
iKuit to the mind. 

Zarathushtra’s system is in full agreement with the 
.state of things we have assumed for his surroundings. Most 
of his moral and religious conceptions were no doubt taken 
from the prevailing notions of his people. IJut his system 
bears a strongly personal stamp, and it seems probable that 
his own inspiration prompted him to proclaim mazdd as the 
highest principle, as the Lord Mazda, muzddh ithiiro or 
ahuro mazddh. He rejected the worship of the daevas, the 

deified physical forces in life and the universe, and took his 

« 
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stand on anoilier coneei)tion of divinity, whicli also bolonffs 
to tlio ancicint Aryan period, tlie conception covei'ed by the 
term asura, ‘ lord of -vvliich the eternal rtu ‘ truth and 
established order formed a prominent part. 

It is probable that even in the Aryan period people had 
begun to believe in a single, highest, asura, We may draw 
that inference from a comparison of the asura Varuna, the 
groat Sanircy\ and Ahuramazda, the sole god. But we have 
not the slightest indication to the effect that this great god 
was designated as meclhas, rnazdah. It seems more probable 
that this combination is due to Zaratlmshtra. He singled 
out maadd^ ‘prudence’, among tlie mental and moral forces 
which were felt to be the surest assets in daily life, charac- 
tecized it as the Lord, and so the god Ahuramazda became 
the only one. And this led to mazclci itself being conceived 
as a god, and the masculine nominative termination h was 
added. 

If I am right, we seem to be justified in drawing the 
conclusion from the occurrence of the name Mazduha in an 
Assyrian inscription of the eighth century B.C., that Zara* 
thnshtra cannot belong to the sixth. 



THE DATE OF TiVARADEVA 

Prof. V. V. Mtrashi, M.A., 

Morris College, ’Nag'pur. 

The date of Tlvaradeva has till now remained an 
unsolved problem of ancient Indian history. While 
editing the Kudopali plates of Mahabhavagupta 11 
Prof. Kielhorn remarked, “ The Piajim copperplate 
inscription of Mahasiva Tlvaradeva undoubtedly belongs 
to about the middle of the eighth century.”^ This date 
has been accepted by other scholars like Dr. D. R. 
Bhandavkav,^ Prof. R. D. Banov jee'* and R. B. 
Dr. HiralaP without further examination. As the date 
of Tlvaradeva forms the central pivot on which turn the 
dates of not only the Somavaihsi kings of Kusala 
(Chhattisgarh) and Orissa, but also those of Vishnu- 
kuiidin, Sarabhapura and Sailodbhava Kings, who were 
connected with him in some way or other, it is necessary 
to examine the question in the light of new evidence that 
has recently become available. 

Prof. Kielhorn assigned the above date to Tlvaradeva 
on the evidence of palaeography, language and style. 
Only two charters of Tlvaradeva have been discovered till 
now — the Rajim plates edited by Dr. Fleet'' and the 
Baloda plates edited by Dr. Hultzsch.’' Both these 


1 Ep. lud. IV p. 258. 

- Ep. Ind. XYIII p. 240. 

® History of Oris.sa Vol. I pp. 204 and 225. 
^ Ep. Ind. XI p. 185. 

= Ind. Ant. XYIII p. 180. 

" Gnpta Inscriptions No. 81. 

Ep. Ind. YII p. 102. 
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charters are inscribed in box-headed characters which 
closely resemble those of the Vakataka and 'Sara bhapura 
kings. When Prof. Kielhorn wrote the relation of 
V.akataka and Gupta kings was not known. He, there- 
fore, accepted Dr. Fleet’s identification of Maharaja- 
dhiraja Devagupta, the maternal grand-father of the 
V.akataka king Pravarasena TI, with Devagupta of 
Magadha, the son of Adityasena, mentioned in the Deo 
Bamiark inscriptioiD and assigned the Dudia plates of 
Pravarasena 11 to the beginning of the 8th century and 
Balaghat plates of Prithvishena and the Pajim plate.s 
of Tivaradeva to the second half of the same 
century.” 

Since then the Poona and Picldhapur plates of 
Prabhavatigupta have definitely proved that Maharaja- 
dhiraja Devagupta was none other than Chandragupta II. 
The Vakatakas were thus contemporaries of the Early 
Gupta Kings and their records must, therefore, be refer- 
red to the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian Era. 
As stated above they are inscribed in box-headed 
characters. The plates of Tivaradeva which are also 
incised in similar characters can no longer be referred to 
the 8th century on palaeographic grounds. 

Nor is the evidence of language and style in favour 
of the late date. The charters of Tivaradeva are, indeed, 
composed in a style of high flourish, full of long 
compounds and puns,^” but so are those of many kings of 
Valabhi who flourished in the sixth and seventh centuries 


'' Ciuplii Tiisfriptioiis, Inirodiiction p. 15, 
Ep. Iiid. IX p. 270. 

etc. in Gupta Inscr. No. SI. 
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A.D.“ must, therefore, look elsewhere for a more 
reliable evidence for fixing the date of Tivaradeva. 

From several inscriptions found at Bhandak and 
Sirpiu', we get the following genealogy of the yomavariisi 
Kings of Kosala (Chhattisgarh)^'-* 

UDAYANA 


r 

In(]rabahi 


1 


Name Tiofc proaurvocl 


r 

Nannacleva 

r" 

Mahailiva 

Tivaradeva 


1 (1) m “‘d3) d4) 

Ls'anadeva Bhavadova 

Kunakesari. 

1 

Ohandi'agiipfca 

I 

Harshagupla m. Vasata. 

(daughter of SOryavarman 
King of Magndhn) 


r 

Maha^ivagiipta 

Balarjuna 


1 


Ranakesarin 


From the Sirpur stone inscription of the time of 
Mahasivagupta Balarjuna, we learn that Balarjuna’s 
mother Vasata was the daughter of SCiryavarman ‘ who 
■was born in the spotless family of the Varman Kings 
great on account of their supremacy over Magadha.’^“ 
There is no king of this name in the dynasties of Magadha 


“ Compare for instance irf:rcf«T; Tf £RJit|Ji5T5ifcwferJr|^«rir^r- 
5Rfg5FqnTiiwfR>jyi fif3:v(FC. 

^ fiFoircf: 

etc. in the description of Dhrnvasena 11 of Valabhi — Botacl 

Plates G. E. 310 ( = 629-630 A. D.). 

E. B. ITiralal, List of luseripdons in (’. P. and Berar, 
smmd Ed. p. 103. 

“* Cf. STRI: ^ ^nr^uiv, 

gwiB: flfilfin flcft ?;niEr’.cpPT; i 

^RTtiRi gdi gq:, 

jfH tTctBi II Bp. Ind. Vol. KI, 191, 
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except the Maukliari prince Suryavarman whose Haraha 
stone inscription, incised in the reign of his father 
Tsanavarnian, is dated (Malava) Sariivat 011 (555 A.D.), 
The name of this prince is not known from other records 
of the M'aukharis, As Suryavarman is called King in 
Sirpur stoTie inscripthm above refen-ed to, he may have 
succeeded his father and ruled for a short time, though 
being a collateral his name is not mentioned in the records 
of his brother or his descendants. Chandragn])ta, the 
grandfatheT' of Mahasivagupta lialarjnna was thus a 
contemporary of Suryavarman and flourished probably 
from 550 to 570 A.D. and his elder brother Tivaradeva 


from 530 to 550 A'.D. 

The date thus arrived at for Tivaradeva is corroborat- 
ed by the evidence afforded by the records of Vishnu- 
kundin Kings. After examining all the available 
charters of these kings Mr. Dinesh Chandra Sarcar has 
given the following genealogy^^ 

VlKltAMAHBtsIDRA 


Maharaja GoviadaViirman 
1 

Maliaraja Maclhavavannan I 
(Years S'* and iO ?) 

r ^ .. 1 

Devavarinau Mafichannablialtaraka (Raja) Vikrainendrn- 
j varman I 

Madhavavarman It (Malmraja) Indravarman 

(Year 17?) (Year 20 


Maharaja Viki-inendravarman II 
(Year 10) 


Mahariija Madhavavarman I was the most powerful 
King of the dynasty. Tie is described in his as well da 
his successors’ records as one who had performed a 
thousand (Agnishtoma) sacrifices and eleven advamedhas 

>•* Indian Hi-storical Quarterly Vol. IX p. 278. 

1-- Pulqmbuni Plates of Madhavavarnian, Jorrrnal of Andlira 
His, Res. Soriety Vol. VI p. 20, 
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(Horse Sacrifices). He is also described in his plates as 

I.P., one who delighted the hearts of (or sported in 
company of) the best ladies in the mansions of the city of 
Trivara. This expression has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. Dr. Hultzsch took it to mean that Aladhava- 
varman I lived at Trivaranagara but he could not identify 
the city. Tt seems clear, however, that Trivaranagara 
means the city of Trivara, i.r., Tivaradeva, King of 
Mahakosala. But then what does the above expression 
signify? It cannot mean that Madhavavarman married 
a lady from the family of Tivaradeva; for the expression 
refers to a number of ladies in the mansions 

of the city of Trivara whom he delighted. Besides 
Madhavavarman is not known to have married any lady 
from the family of Tivaradeva. On the other hand 
he is said to have married a Vakataka princess, whose son 
Vikramendravarman is described in his son’s charter as 
one who adorned both the families of the Vishnukunclins 
and Vakatakas. We must, therefore, take the expression 
to refer to Madhavavarman’s victory over Tivaradeva. 
Tivaradeva was a powerful King, He describes himself 
in his charters as ‘ one who attained 

suzerainty over the whole Kosala country.’ A victory 
over such a great king must be a source of pride to 
Madhavavarman. Hence we find it referred to again and 
again in his inscriptions, much in the same way as 
Pulakesin the Second’s victory over Har.sha, the lord 
paramount of North India, is mentioned in the records of 
his descendants. The idea that a victorious king 

Ipiir Plates of Madliavuviiiniaii, Fp. Iiiil. XVII p. 2-B. 

in the Chikknlla Plates, 
Bp, Ind. Vol. IV p. 193. Also cf. in the 

Ramatirtham plates, Ep. Ind. XII p. 1 33. 
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captivates the hearts of younj>' ladies of the enemy’s city- 
nay even of the enemy’s family — occurs sometimes iti 
Sanskrit and Prakrit literature It would not, there- 
fore, be wrong to suppose that Madhavavarinan I van- 
quished Tivaradeva. In any case, he was his 
contemporary. 

When did this Mfulhavavarman flourish? IIis 
Puloniburu plates’-' record that when he crossed the 
Godavari to conquer the eastern region, he donated the 
village Puloniburu in the Guddavadivishaya to Siva- 
sarman, the son of Damas'arman and grandson of Riulra- 
sarman of the Gautama gotra and Taittiriya Sriklul on 
the occasion of a lunar eclipse which occurred on the full 
moon day of Phalguna. Again the Pulomburu plates’’"’ 
of the Eastern Chalukya King Jayasimha I, which were 
discovered along with the above plates of Madhava- 
varman, record the grant of the same village to Eudra- 
sarman, the son of Sivasarman and grandson of Dama- 
sarman, of the Gotama gotra and Taittiriya Sakha. 
Erom the details given above it is quite clear that Siva- 
sarman, the donee of Madhavavarman’s plates, was the 
father of Rudras'arman who received the village from 
Jayasiriiha I. It seems that Rudrasarman, who is called 
‘ purvagraharika ’ (former owner of the donated village) 

Ilaja‘5eldiara’s Vidflliasalabhanjika IV, ^ 8. The King nf Mvivala 
-was an opponent of Ynvarajadeva I. Bee my arlide in hie Annals 
of the lihandarhar Inatitnte XI p. 3C9- Of. also 

|| v. 1 069 Gaiulavaho 

?Rir 5 wi 11) 

’0 Journal of fhe Andhra Ilistorical Society VI, p. H- 
-u Ep. Ind. XIX p. 254. 
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lost possession of the village in the troublous times due to 
the invasions of Pulakesin II in the beginning of the 
seventh century A.D. He, therefore, seems to have made 
representations to Jayasiihha I some time after peace and 
order had been established in the Kingdom and received 
the Agrahara village again from him. 

If we calculate the interval between the reigns of 
Madhavavarman 1 and Jayasiridia I, we hud that a {)eriod 
of about sixty years must have elapsed between these two 
rulers. Miadhavavarman’s Pulomburu plates are dated in 
the 40th year of his reign.-* They were, therefore, issued 
towards the close of his reign. He seems to have ruled 
over an extensive empire, for he performed as many as 
eleven asvamedhas. Three of his sons are known from 
inscriptions. 1. Devavarman, 2. Mahchannabhattaraka-- 
and 3. Vikramendravarman. As Madhavavarman had 
a long reign of more than forty years, none of his sons 
seems to have succeeded him.‘^® In any case we do not 
know of any plates issued by them. Madhavavarman II, 
the grandson of Madhavavarman I, who calls himself the 
lord of Trikuta and Malaya mountains, seems to have held 
possession of the western provinces after the death of 
Madhavavarman I, while another grandson Indravarman 
seems to have succeeded him in the East. His plates are 
dated in the 27th regnal year. He is not likely to have 
reigned much longer for his son Vikramendravarman is 
said to have come to the throne when he was a mere boy.-‘‘ 

-* J have accepted the view of Mr. D. (J. Sarkav (I.ll.Q. IX 
2T5). 

-- The name of this prinee oeeuns lowarrhs the end of tlie 
[pnr ]ilatt"M (Eir.st Set), Ep. XVII p. 334. None of his 
ilescHuhint.s are known. 

It is iioteAvorthy that no royal tille.s are prefixed to their 
nanie.s even in the records of their sons. 

53 'RmrRvrft ufrtrsr: 
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Viki’aiuendravai'inan’s ])lates were ifisued in his Lenth 
regnal year. The reigns of Iiidravannaji and his son thus 
cover a little more than 37 years. As no successor of 

Vikramendravarman is known, he seems to have been 
dethi'OTied hy Pulakesin II, who placed his l)rother 
Kiibjavishiuivardhana in charge of the Eastern province. 
He reigned for about IS years (615 — 633 A.D,). As the 
Pulomhuru plates of Jayasimha I referred to above are 
dated in the fourth regnal year, we can calculate the 
interval between the two sets of Pulomhuru ])lates a.s 
follows : — 

Indravariuan ... ... 27 years. 

Vikramendravarman ... 10 years. 

Viahnuvardhana ... 18 years. 

Jayasiriiha ... ... 5* years. 

60 years. 

As Maclhavavarman I, Indravarman and Vikrmendra- 
varman may have continued to reign for some years after 
their respective plates were issued, this figure may have 
to be increased by about ten years, i.e., a period of about 
seventy years may have elapsed between these two gifts. 
It appears that Siva^arman was a young man, say 25 to 
30 years of age, when he accompanied IVEadhavavarman in 
his expedition to the east and received his charter on the 
bank of the Godavari while his son Ihudrasarman was 
an old man of fifty or sixty, when he regained the lost 
Agrahara village from Jayasiniha. Now Jayasiihha 
issued his plates in circa 637 A.D. Deducting 70 years 
from this wo get c. 567 A.D. as the approximate date of 
Maclhavavarman ’s plates. We find that there was a 
lunar eclipse in the month of Phalguna in 565 A.D. This 
may, therefore, be accepted as the date of Madhava- 

- * Ag'i'et'iiig' villi Air. Somasekliara Sliarina I reud tl)r 
liUiuerioul, syuibol in layasiiiiha’s riiloiubnrii plates as o. 
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vannan’a plaLes. As these plates were issued in his 4.0th 
regnal year, we may accept 525-508 as the prohahle 
duration of Ma dhavavarman’s reign. We have lixcd 
above 530 to 550 A.D. as the date for Tivaradcva on the 
evidence of the Sirpur inscription, which we thus find 
cori'oljoi'atcd by the date of Madhavavai'inan, who, as 
described in bis charters was a contemporary of 
Tivaradeva. 

We must next proceed to consider the argiuncnts 
advanced by some scholars to corroboi’ate Kielhorn’s date 
for Tivara. (1) Ilai Bahadur Dr. Hiralal places the 
Sirpur Laxman Temple inscription of Tlvaradeva’s 
brother's grandson Mahasivagupta Balarjiina in the 
eighth or ninth century A.D.-'’ But the characters of the 
inscription are decidedly earlier. R. B. Hiralal himself 
lias drawn attention to what he calls the antiquated forms 
of the letters The forms of jt, 

E, and % show that it must be placed earlier than the 
8th century. They closely resemble the letters in the 
Ganjam plates of the time of Sasaiika (dated 019-0*20 
A.D.). It would not therefore be wrong to refer it to the 
first half of the 7th century A.D. 

(2) The Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsha I (i5aka 
Haiiivat 793) mention that Doviuda III lirst encountered 
and defeated Nagabhata and Chaudragnpta when he 

Aj>'rceing with Mr, D. 0. iSarkiir T luive idciitifliHt Mildluiva- 
v'liniuHi of Enlomburu 2>bitrs with Mridhuvavunnan I lucutinin'd 
in die Chikkulla and Ipur ])lales (Eir^l .sot) on tho ground ot 
''iniilarliy oi‘ dosoription, M. J. Dubrouil who distinguishes 
iirtween thc'in idaees Madluivtivnriuaii nliout 450 A.I). The 
iradition in tho Sthalanuihatinya of rtrl Parviita on whioh ho 
relies is worthle.s.s for historioal purpo.sos t Ancient History of the 
Dt'fcan p. 73). Prahlifivatlgnpta wa.s not known as ('handravall 
and was moroover a dewotee of yishiui and not of lAiva. See her 
lliddhaiuir plates. If Mailhavavanuau 1 owed ids throne to a 
Vfikataka prince, it must he to ITarishena (('. 5fl0 — 53(1) who 
conquered the Andhra oountry. The Vfikataka prinee.ss whom lie 
nuirricd w'a.s prohahly Harishemi’a own daughter, 

Ep. Tnd. XI p. 184, 
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stiirlcfl for digiujai/a in Ihc North. Dr. D, l{ 
Uliniidai’kur who lias edited these plates has ideutiiied 
Nfigahhala with the well-known prince of that name in 
the Gurjara Pratihara dynasty, and Ghaiidragupta with 
the brother of Tivaradeva. As the certain dates of 
Govinda TIT vary from 704 to 814 A.D. he ])lacos Tivara 
the elder brother of Chandragupta in the eighth century 
A.D. Prof. R. D. Banerjee also has supported this view. 

The identification pi-oposed above is, however, open 
to serious objections. Chandragupta is not mentioned in 
the Sail] an plates as ICing of Kiosala. As he was defeated 
along with Nagabhata of Gujerat he was probably a king 
of Central India. Besides, the same plates mention later 
on that Govinda ITT, after his victories in the North, 
returned to the Narmada and following its bank, acquired 
among others the country of Kosa,la, which he made his 
servants enjoy.-® If Chandragupta whom he had already 
defeated had been a king of Kosala, it would have been 
redundant to mention that country again in the descrip- 
tion of his later conquests. 

(3) Many records of Sailodbhava kings mention a 
king named Trivara, with whom Madhava, a Sailodbhava 
prince allied himself to oust his elder relative Dharmaraja 
alias Manabhita from the throne.®" Both of .them were 

5^r: =?Tvin^rrq || 

%. Ind. Vol. XVIII, pp. 233 f 

tTcT; Eifcrf5if?jr nurrfusr ?fu3:T^Jugjiqr^: gg; i 

ggtRr firfwl sfNf: n 

Kondedda, Nirvina and Puri plates of Dharmaraja 
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defeated by DhannaiTija. Madhava was, thereafter, 
obliged to spend his last days at the foot of the Vindhya 
mountain, probably in the Kingdom of his ally Trivara. 
K, D. Banerjee, Chakravarti and others have identified 
this Trivara with King Tivaradeva of Ghhattisgarh. 
The dates of Sailodbhava Kings are not yet settled. 
Their records are generally dated in regnal years. The 
only exception so far known for certain,'"’ is the Uanjani 
plates of Madhavaraja II, which were issued when the 
year 300 of the Gupta era (i.e., (UO-20) was current. 
H. D. Banerjee’s proposed identification of Madhavaraja 
II of the Ganjam plates (619-20 A.D.) with Sainya- 
bluta II alias Madhavavarman of Bugnda plates is 
plausible. Dharinaraja alias Manabhita, the grandson 
of Madhavavarman, who issued the Kondedda and Puri 
plates must therefore be referred to circa 650 — 675 A.D, 


Mr. Eajagiirn reads Saiiivat 512 as tlie date of the Puri 
(Upper plates of Bharmaraja and refers it to the J^aka Eamvat 
(.f.B.O.ll.S. June, 1930). This reading has been questioned by 
R. D. Banerjee (Hist, of Orissa, I p. 134). The first syinhol 
appears to denote 300, In that cafie this date also would have to 
he referred to the Gupta era. 


Eee the following genealogies; — 


(iaiijani Plates 
i(iU)-(;2() A.D.) 


Kondedda, Nirvina and Puri 
Plate.s 


I I 

son WTRliPltf (in liis family) 

I .1 

son II (619-620 A. D.) son I 

(in his family) I 

son IfTOlcT 11 alias 


son n alias 


F, 13 


son alias (defeated and 
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The Characters of his plates sup}>ort this conclusion, for 
they closely resemble the Aphsad stone inscription of 
Adityasena which is assigned to the last quarter of the 
seventh century. As seen above Dharniaraja was a 
contempoT’ary of Tivaradeva of Chhattisgarh. So 
Tivai'fideva also must be placed in the latter half of the 
seventh century. 

This undoubtedly conflicts with the date 535 — 55;j 
A.D. proposed above for Tivaradeva on the evidence of 
paleography and historical references, for there is a 
difference of more than 125 years which cannot be satis- 
factorily accounted for. This later Tivara may have 
been a remote descendant of the earlier Tivara who was a 
contemporary of Vishnukundin Madhavavarman. "VVe 
know of several instances of such repetition of names in 
the dynasy of Soniavarhsi Kings of Kosala and Orissa, 
to which Tivaradeva belonged. 

The date of Tivaradeva has also a bearing on tho.se 
of Kings of Sarabhapura, but it would be better to discuss 
their relation in a separate article. 


The ilifticuUy presoiited by the palaeography of Bugmla pLitte 
to which E. I). Ihuierjee ha.s roEorred (History of Ori.s&a I, p. 130) 
is not in.snraiountahle. While editing the Buguda platfs 
luelhorn liad drawn attention to the fact that the plates, on which 
the inscription is written, originally bore another in,scription, the 
letters of which probably were beaten in to make room for the new 
inscription. If so, the new inscription may have been engrim'd 
on the plates later on, when the original plates were lost or 
destroyed., ’ 



DEOG-ARH IN MEDIN2VAL TIMES 

(In the light of a poem by Amir Flhusrau) 

Dr. M, Waiiid Mfrza, M.A., Pir.D,, 

Readpr in Arabic, Lacknom Thiivcn^ity. 

Very few cities in mefliseval Indian history attract 
mu' attention so forcibly and so consistently as does the 
fortress-city of Deogarh, or Deogir’- as the Mohammadan 
historians are fond of calling it. There was, of course, 
the capital of northern India, Delhi, with its kaliedos- 
L'opic career under successive dynasties and under various 
names, a city that conjured up before the hungry eyes of 
the trans-border hordes visions of palaces and gardens, 
of treasures untold, and of mighty kings reclining on 
gorgeous thrones each one of which cost the tribute of an 
empire. There was, too, the ancient city of Kannauj, 
the seat of ancient Hindu civilisation and grandeur and 
the home of the blue-blooded Brahmins, and several other 
important cities and towns that have figured more or less 
prominently in the history of that period. 

Yet Deogarh has, to my mind, more of romance and 
interest about it than most of those cities. The very fac't 
of its being situated so far away from the northern 
political centres and yet attracting successive waves of 
invasion would show the pecidiar charm it exercised on 
the minds of kings and princes, and it was this charm 
that in the later part of the so-called Pathan period 
tempted the able, though eccentric, monarch, Mohammad 
Tughlaq, to select it as the seat of his government and to 
try the disastrous experiment of making the whole popula- 

’ Soe p. 2*38 infra. 
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tion of the three cities of Delhi'-* move to it hag aiul 
baggage. 

But what was the secret of this peculiar charm? 
Was it the strong and inaccessible site of the city that 
made it a desirable })ossession for launching raids further 
south, or the rich and precious spoils contained within 
the strong walls of the fortress? Mohammadan historians 
give glowing accounts of the immense wealth that fell 
into the hands of the invaders. Thus ‘Alauddin in his 
first raid on the city is said to have brought back with 
him six hundred ‘ mans of gold, seven ‘ mans ’ of 
pearls, two ‘ mans ’ of diamonds, emeralds and rubies, 
a thousand ‘ mans ’ of silver, countless bundles of silk 
and other rich fabrics and numerous elephants and 
horses. This, even after making due allowance for the 
probable exaggeration on the part of historians fired with 
a zeal to glorify the exploits of the heroes of Islam, is 
sufficient to give an idea of the extreme affluence of the 
Deccan cities and of Deogarh particularly. One could, 
therefore, reasonably surmise that lust of plunder was 
the main attraction that drew the Mohammadan soldiers 
to Deogarh. 

But was that all ? Did the Mohammadans just want 
to plunder and lay waste the rich country and found no 
more beauty and interest in it than does a dress-maker 
in the brilliant plumage of a bird of paradise or in the 
luxuriant coat of a silver-fox? Did they not, on the 
other hand, feel a genuine admiration for Deogarh and 
wanted to possess and guard it with the sympathetic and 
loving concern of a father rather than with the gluttonous 


“ Sin, Jahaiipanali and Dilili. See Ihn Battuta’s descrip- 
tion of the city (Befreinery III, p. 146). 

® Not ‘ maund.s’ ; a ‘ man ' (Persian weifflit) was equal to 
S lbs. 

■* Piri.^ia : Lncluiow (I. 96). Barni (p, 222 &eq.) 1864. 
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greed of a cannibal? When Qutbuddni Mubarak Shah 
named the city after his own name as Qutl]abad/’ surely 
he was not fathering a place that had already been drain- 
ed of all its wealth and despoiled of all its resources. 
When again Mohammad Tughlaq, giving the city the 
happy title of Daulatabad (the Abode of Prosperity), 
adopted it as his capital, he could not have been moved 
to take that step by mere greed of plunder, 

I think, it was more the charm of the fine culture 
and the high grade of economic and' social development of 
Deogarh that captivated the hearts of the Mohammadans, 
and fortunately we have, in the writings of the famous 
poet, Amir Khusraii. ample proof of the great admiration 
and genuine respect that the Mohammadans felt for the 
eity. That poet in his voluminous compositions has 
given us very important and first-hand information about 
the political condition of India in his times, and that 
information has been proved to be strikingly accurate. 
Of Deogarh he speaks more than once and as we have 
reasons to believe that he visited the place himself, his 
narrative becomes all the more interesting, and it is the 
purpose especially of this paper to quote some of those 
interesting facts about Deogarh that one does not find in 
other contemporary historians but which serve to shed 

''' Eo liistorian, strangely enoiigh, lias noticed this nam(‘. 
Hat Kiiusrau says clearly in liis poem in prai.se of Deogarh written 
after the reign of Mubarak vShfili (Nilifinaf-ul-knmril, Ilrit. 
iluseum M,s. No. 25,807, fol. 459 1). seq.)- — 

^ j*Lj sS" 

8ee also Thomas’ Chronicle of the Pathan Kinrjs, pp, 179-180, 
where a gold coin of Mubarak Shah’s reign is deserihed ; the_ coin 
Btnic'k in 718 H. hears the following legend 
(This coin was struck in the fortress of Quthahad). Thomas 
supposes Qntbahad to he a part of Delhi, hut it is clear that the 
coin was struck at Deogarh which was a place oi mintage in the 
time of Quthuddm’s predecessors as well as his successors. 
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more light on the old civilisation of the Deccan than does 
anything else. 

When in 722 H. Ullugh Wmn, later Mohammad 
Tughlaq, led an expedition to the south with the object of 
punishing Rudradeva'* of Warrangal who had shown 
signs of refractoriness, he selected Deogarh as the coutre 
of his operations, lyliusrau seems to have accompanied 
that prince, and Deogarh appears to have captured the 
poet’s fancy. In a panegyric addressed to the prince on 
that occasion lie describes its charms at great length, and 
it will not be out of place to give here translations of 
some of the passages. 

“ Wonderful and anspicions city,” he says, “ the 
queen of the blessed realm which received the name of 
Qutbabad from the ‘ Pivot of the world.’’ When infidelity 
prevailed here, people were tormented by demons and 
that is why the ancient Deo** named it ‘ Deogir.’® Now 
that it has become the ‘ egg ’ of Islam no bird other than 
the phoenix of happy augur can take its birth in it. It 
would be no flattery to call it ‘ the garden of Eden ’ but 
I do not call it that lest it be confused with the paradise 
of Shaddad.’" The city was surely destined to become a 
paradise under Islamic rule, for why else has it been so 
carefully adorned ? It is, perchance, due to hearing the 
fame of this city that Cairo has dipped her robe in indigo 


'■ Calk'd ‘ TjiukUu’deo ’ liy Klni&raxi and oilier Mokanumidaii 
historians. 

’ Qutb'i-'Alam, i.e., Qutbuddm Mukfirak Bkak, .see 

^ ‘ Dir-i-hilian,’ pi’obably Makadeo is meant. 

^ A curious interpretation ot tlie name. Deo or Div in 
Persian is a demon and gir is from Persian ‘ giriflan,’ to seize. 

Mythical king of South Arabia alluded to in the Koran 
and supposed to have built the ‘ garden of Eden,’ a presumptuous 
act for wlWh he had to suffer drastic puuishmeiit. 
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and Baghdad has split in two'- . . . The air here 
is so pleasant that it imparts a pleasure similar to that 
promised to men of virtuous deeds, in the next world . . . 
How shall 1 describe its fruit 1 It is the envy of the 
fruit of the whole world. There are the bananas curved 
like the crescent-moon and as pleasant as the day of ‘Id. 
There is again the mango the sweetness of which delights 
eveiy palate and which looks like a golden casket full of 
milk and honey and makes the mouth of the sugar-candy 
water .... There is, then, the wonderful leaf tambid 
(betel) that intoxicates hearts with its pleasant taste . . . 

The city has so many pearls and precious stones that 
the ocean and the mines are now unable to produce any 
more. 

The fineness of its cloth is difficult to describe : the 
skin of the moon removed by Mars would not be so fine. 
One could compare it to a drop of water if that drop, 
contrary to nature, fell from the font of the sun. A 
hundred yards of it can pass through the eye of a 
needle, so fine is its texture, and yet the point of a spear 
can pierce through it only with difficulty. It is so 
liaphanus and light that it seems as if one is wearing no 
dress at all but has merely smeared one’s body with pure 
water . . . 

The music is such that each stroke of the musician’s 
plectrum makes Venus cry, in jealous anguish, like her 
own harp. 


" A ])uu oti the wnrcl ‘nil ’ that means itulipo and is also 
dll' Arahie i'oi'in of the Nile. Dyeing a gaiment in imligo would 
■iiinv nioiifiiing, 

Allndiiig to Baghdad being divided into two portions. 

This is ‘ divgTi'I ’ or ‘ deogirl,’ a vei’y fine (doth of whieh 
IChnsrau .speaks at many plaee.s. He deedares it to he fiin'r than 
p-eii the ‘ katini,’ a Persian fabric of phenomenal lightness that 
is said to he too delicate to hear even tin; moonlight. He says in 
'irie of liis niaihnavis : a; jl ^ hu' dent/iri is finer 

ikiin the hitdn ”). 
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rf r depict its inhabitants on the canvas, tlie pen of 
‘ the master ’ would derive inspiration from my painting 
.... In point of beauty they are all divine and of houri 
descent,” 

This is how Khusrau praises Deogarh. A more 
lavish eneonium he has not deigned to bestow even upon 
Delhi that was given in his times the proud title of 
‘ Darul-Khilafat ’ (the seat of the Caliphate). Could we 
doubt the genuineness of his admiration and could we 
still say that it was nothing more than mercenary motives 
that took the Mohammadans to Deogarh? I do not 
think so. 



MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA CHANDRA 


Umesha Mishua, M.A., D.LitL., KavyiitTrtlia, 

Lecturer w SarisJcrif, Tlriiversity of AllnJiahad. 

Tt is a fact that even now a vast literature of Indian 
thought is lying in the dark unknown to the literary 
world. Plxcept certain references either hy contemfiorary 
or hy later writers we do not know of several works and 
.scholars of name and fame. Efforts in the field of research 
lead us to unearth every day some fresh material, frag- 
mentary though it may be, of almost forgotten schools of 
Indian thought. This is not merely true of the several 
.schools of philosophy but of all the branches of learning 
mine of which are practically lost to us. Of the several 
rea.sons why Indian literature suffered so much, a few are 
advanced here with reference to the school of Purva- 
Mimamsa with an aspect of which the present paper 
deals. 

India essentially being a country of Religion, it is but 
necessary that a system of thought should deal with the 
nature of Dliarma in all its bearings. Here in India, 
every school of philosophy aims at MtiLfi either by getting 
rid of pain, or by the attainment of TuttmjTmna. What- 
ever may be the means of it. it is a fact that it can be 
realised through the haw of Karman. Hence, a system 
dealing with Dharvia in all its aspects which includes (he 
l<mr of Karman must have ])i’c-eminently occupied the 
iittention of the people. Over and above these, we know 
that the Buddhists had severely attacked the performances 
of Vedic rites and rituals and there was every danger of 
losing the influence of Vedic culture for ever. It was 
therefore, necessary that a revival should take place and 
the importance of the Vedic rituals and rites should be 
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pfeached against Buddhism. This was ])erhaps the 
reason why Mrmaiiiaa was once so widely i-ead and several 
scholars with their individual differences wrote on it, 

There were two main schools of Burva-Miniamsa 
namely, the Bhatta school and the Prabhakara school. 
To study Milmaiiisa was considered an essential part of 
study even very lately. This must have given fresh 
impetus to every centre of learning. But it appear.^ that 
in Mithila its study reached its venith. We find that 
during the reign of Pan! Vicvasa Devi, wife of Raja 
Padma Sinha, brother of Raja ('iva Siiiha, the patron of 
Vidyapati Thakkura, there was a gathering of Panditas 
in Mithila in which some fourteen hundred Mlmaihsakas 
alone were invited.^ 

Of these two schools of thought, the school of 
Prabhakara Mi9ra became more and more popular." It 
attracted the attention of scholars from different parts of 
the country. There was hardly a scholar of Purva- 
Mimaihsa who did not study and write on this school of 
thought, But several of these scholars preserved their 
own individuality and created several subdivisions under 
this school. The reason why this school became so popular 
seems to be that, unlike the Bhatta school, it had more 
scope for independent reasoning. 

But as time went on, things changed. Perhaps duo 
to the fresh impetus given to Nyaya, Vaigesika, Vedanta 
and several Vaisnava schools, the school of Purva- 

^ Punihapai'ilvhri with Mtiitliill trannlatuiii, (l)arhlain}>'a 

t'(litioii), p. 2()2, Et. Note. 

- The following verse eiirrejii in Southern India also .speaks 
of its ])opularity ; — ■ 

iTT«TT irafaTn' sfjrfr ^ar, 

^PtrT5;aTafl i 

Dr. Jl>a’s Prahhakara-Mimruusfi, p. 10. 
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suffered much in later centuries of the Clhristiau 
Era. The system of Purva-Mimriihsa , in fact, is not a 
philosophical system. It mainly deals with the considera- 
tion of the practices of Vedic rites and rituals, the r'egular 
performance of which requires a regular life full of 
pjitient activities. There is no freedom of thought and 
activity under this .system. lienee, this sort of bondage 
would have been felt very much and eoiisequently it (iouhl 
not continue for a long period, i’he zeal For the study 
and performance of Vedic rites a,nd rituals gradually 
gave way and scholars took pleasure in com^entrfiting their 
attention on the subtleties of Nyaya and Vedanta. 
Again, perhaps it might be due to the fact that people did 
not like to work under the yoke of Authority which Piirva- 
Mlmaifasa preached. They did not like to see reason 
sacrificed. Hence, the change was inevitable. The age 
of Reason prevailed. This should not be taken to mean 
that A^ithority was disregarded altogether. It occupied 
only a place of secondary importance later on. Due to 
these and several other similar reasons the regular 
practice of the Vedic rites and rituals and consecpiently 
the study of Purva-Mimaihsa became neglected. 

Under such ciT'Cumstances, there flourished one of 
the well-known Mimamsakas of the Prabhakara school, 
Mahainahopadhyaya Candra. Ho was the son of 
Mahopadhyaya Guiiarati who was well-known in the 
society of the learned. He belonged to the family of 
PoijaliC?) in Mithila.” No more about his family history 
is known to us. That he was held in great respect by 

— tile end of tlie coloptiou of the 11th Adliyfiya of the XySya- 
ratnakara. , 
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Maitliila ycholai'K is dear from Lhe fact that Cau(le(^'vara 
Thakkura, the great Maithila Nihandhakara, speaks of 
him as Gunimatdcaryu.^ 

Nothing can be definitely said about the exact time 
of this author. But references of contemjiorary and later 
writers are not wanting. Thus Murari Miejra TI" refcr.s 
to his views and refutes them." Varadaraja, son of 
Rahganatha, grandson of Bevaraja, great grandson of 
!h‘ariaLartihara and pupil of 8udar§ariad while comment- 
ing upon the N ay (i in nek a of Bha.vanatha Mi^ra, refers to 
Candra.^ Candegvara Thakkura refers to him in support- 
ing his own statement." (lahkara Migra, the well-known 
author of the U'paskum, refers to his views in his 
VcicUvinoda^^ And lastly, Jayarama Bhattacarya also 
refers to his views in his Nyaya-Siddhanta-Mala.’^ 

I have already pointed out elsewhere that Murari II 
cannot be later than the 12th century A.D. Varadaraja 
is also an old writer. CandeQvara lived in 1324 A.D.^^ 
Besides, the Ms. of which a transcript is with me is itself 
dated as 258 La. Saiii.,^“ which comes to 1377 A.D, These 


sRTf^^ifligdhfT^rfiTfcr crfiraTf i 

— Krlyaratnakara, i>. 82. 1411)1. EilitLoii. 

" Vide Unieslia Mislira — Miirarestriiyali panlhrdi. I’roci'ed- 
iiig's, Oriental Conference, Lahore, pp. 9G7 IT. 

" 4'ripadhiitiiiayanaii), MS. Fol. 22—24. 

" Ctitalogus Catalog'onini hy Th. Anfreclit. 

r. W. S. Studies, Vol. VI, p. 1G9. 

" Supra, p. 3, ft. note 2. 

1" P. 53. 

“ P. W. S. Texl, No. 21, Pt. 2, p. 

Pniesha Mishra — Candegvara Tliiikkiira and Maithili 
A. U. Studies, Vol. VI, Pt. I.' 

“ 5ro ?fo jrr% qsciT 

f' 
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(liita show that 12th century is the terminus ad quern of 
Candra’s date. 

x\gain, when we study the fragmentary work of his 
available to us, we find that Candra refers to the 
rimmna, Qrikara, the Viveka, and the Pancikd. lie 
ako refers to the BMsya and Guru. Of these, the 
Yimmna is considered to be another name of the Brhatl, 
the work of Prabhakara himself. About Qrlkara we 
know that his earliest reference is found in the Mitfiksard 
on the Ydjmvalkya Smrti of the 11th century. Hence, 
he must have lived cither in the latter half of the 10th 
century, or in the beginning of the 11th century, if 
Vijilaneijvara be placed in the latter half of the 11th 
century. The Viveka is believed to be the same as the 
Xrujaviveka of Bhavanatha Mi^ra, who is considered to 
have lived about 1200 A.D., or the beginning of 1400 
LBV’ But this date will have to be pushed back at 
least by one century or even more in the light of our 
researches that Murari II who must have lived in the 
12th century A.D. has referred to this very Viveka in his 
Trifcidlnltinayanam. Again, we know that this very 
Candra who has been referred to by Murari Mi^ra II, 
quotes the views of the Viveka very often. So that, 
cither we shall have to believe that the Vineka referred to 
by Murari Mi 9 ra II and Candra is altogether a different 
work written before the 11th century, or the date of the 
author of the Viveka, namely, Bhavanatha Migra, will 
have to be pushed hack by two centuries at least. These 
facts disprove the view that both the author of the Vireka 
and the father of Cankara Mi^ra, the author of the 
Vaii^esika-U'paskdra are the same person. Lastly, we 

Tide Proceedinfls of the Third Oiieutal t’oii ferenci', pp. 477- 
478. 

Vide the Princess of Wales Saraswatildiawan Studies, 
M. YI, p. 169. 
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come to the Puncika, ahstj H})elt as Patljika Ll ih ;uiotl)er 
name of the Rjuiu7n>/Ifi, a enmmeatary on the Brlnitj of 
Prabliakara Mi^ra hy Cjalikanatha Micra who, most 
probably, belonged to the middle of the lOlh c'entiiry 
Now considering all these facts, we may say that the 11th 
century is the terminns a quo for the date of (landra. 
We might, therefoi'e, jdace him at present before 
IKK) A.D. 

About his literary activities we know that he was a 
Mlmarhsaka of the Prahhrikara school and held art 
independent view of his own. The only work of his, so 
far known to us, is a commentary on the Jaiminiya Sutras 
in the Adlhikarana form. Most likely, Candra wrote a 
complete commentary of which only a portion is found as 
yet. He himself in his commentary on Adhydya XI 
seems to have made references to his commentary on the 
previous Aclhydyas. Murari Mi^ra II refers to his 
(Candra’s) views on the first Adhydya of the Jaiminiya 
Sutras. No more proof is available at present. This 
commentary is named as Nydyaratndkara or Nayaratnd- 
kara This is perhaps the second commentary on a work 
of Purva-Miinamsa which is so named, the other being 
the Rydyaratnakam of Parthasarathi MiQra on the 
Clokuvdrtihi. There are two more works, so far known, 
named as N ijdyaratndkara — a work by Ksemananda 
Dik.sita on Yoga and the other by Vaiiamali Mi^ra on 
Madhva School. 

In this portion of the commentary Candra refers to 
Qrikara, the Viveka, the Vivarana, Guru, the Blumja, 
the Bhasyakara, the Paheikd and several others as nriye, 
ayare, Icecit etc. These latter references show that after 
Prabhakara and before Candra there were several other 
independent writers on Purva-Mimamsa of whom we 

1® Tide Cat. Caialogonuii by Tli. Aiifrecht, Vol. I, p. 309 and 
Yol. Ill, ]o. 6G. 
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have no knowledge as yet. It also proves that this 
school of thought was very popular amongst the scholars 
of those days. He also quotes a line from some Snirti.^^ 
The commentary is written Adhikarava-wme but is very 
lucid and complete in itself. In almost every case, tlic 
author refers to the views of others before giving his own. 
He sometimes differs from the old reading of some of the 
Sutras and also in dividing the Adhikannnis- after a 
particular Sutra. 

In this fragmentary work of his we do not get any 
information as to his philosophical views. So that all 
our knowledge regarding this point is from other sources. 
Thus Qaiikara Mi^ra'’’ and Jayarama Nyayapancanana-'’ 
tell us that Candra holds that there are eleven Paddrthas 
(categories), namely, dravya (substance), giina (attri- 
hute), karman (action), sdmdvya (generality), sankliyd 
(number), samavdya (inherence), sddrgya (resemblance), 
mkti (capacity) in common with others of the Prabhakara 
school, while krama (succession), tipakdra (auxiliary) and 
mmskdra (impression) as his own addition to the 
above mentioned eight categories. 

‘‘ ftql rant n?r: | 

— Nijdi/amfitalarti on It. 2. ’)2, JI>S. t'ol. .''lO, 

Vide Jiiimhui/a Sutia.s, IT. T. .‘{8, fi8. 

Vadivinocht, p. 53. 

Xjjni/n\i(ldhrniiiivinlri, P. W. >S. (oxt No. 21, Pt. 2, p. 




AN ITiANIAN PRINCE OF THE PARTHIAN 
DYNASTY AS THE FIRST PROAHJl.- 
GATOR OF BUDDHISM IN 
CHINA 

Lute SliaiUH-nl-Uletna Du. Sir tIrvAN,n 
.lAMSirEDjt Modi. 

I)r. Loo Wieger has m'oiitly puhlishod un oxcelloiit 
History of the Religious Beliefs of China in French and 
Mr. E. C. Wei'iier has given us a good 

Inhoiliiotiiiii. ■ • T-r *1 

translation of it.‘ He has written it in 
the form of Lessons at the request of the Catholic 

IiivStitute of Paris. The History is divided in four 

periods of which the third period treats of “ Buddhism 
and Taoism,” from the year (15 to the year 1000 A.C. 
During this period, in the second century after Christ, 
it was a Parthian prince, An-shihkao, who is said to 
have produced, for the first time, tran.slations into 

Chinese of some Buddhist texts, and thus, to have been 

first promulgator of Buddhism. The object of this 
*paper is to determine who this Peivsian prince was and to 
give an account of what may have led him to Buddhism. 

China was known to the Early Persians even of the 
Avesta times.- Odie relations between the two countries 
of those times may l)e taken as pre- 
H;iiiv Ui'iatKiuH lii.storical. The fir.st historiiail relations 

eiuilii iinil 

are said to have begun in 140 B.C. when 
“ under the Han dymtsty missions were 

“ A Tfistoi'v Ilf llu* Ih'liji'ioiw Ihdhf.s and riuldsoidiical 
in Oluna from the brjjinninff to the prosont tinu* by 
hr. hro Wiofjjcr, S. T. (tfllT). Translatt'd bv Kdvvurd t'haliuorH 
Wonirr (1927). 

“ Vide my paper “ Fefcrence.s lo (duua in Um Amdent Books 
(d (lie ParM-es,” leud at tlie Internulionul (’ouffims held at ITaiioi 
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(lespiLclied in every direction, and more than one of these 
penetrated as far as Parthia, which is termed An-Sih— 
the Chinese form of Arsaces as Kiiigsmill first pointed 
out. Tlie Chinese description of Parthia is to the effect 
that rice, wheat, and the vine were cultivated, that the 
cities were walled and that it was a very great country.”' 
Itefei'cncc, moreover, is mode to the use of silver coins 
bearing the effigy of the reigning monarch. 

As said by Eev. Wigram, “ The Chinese knew the 
Parthians, as men who coined silver money witli the head 
of their King Al-Sak (Arsaces) upon it. They had 
mastered the art of writing, and so were not without some 
tincture of the civilization that is lawfully only the 
heritage of the Celestial Kingdom. Again “ The 
Parthians were received as allies by the Chinese Emperor 
in the East.”^ 

Buddha, according to Dr. Rhys Davids, lived in the 
5th Century B.C. and died, at the age of about 80 in 40D 
B.C. or a few years later. “ The first 
Tho veiy first pioneers of Buddhism in China were two 

Pinneeis of ^ 

Buddhism in China, monks. Emperor Ming of the second 
Han dynasty, having heard of the spread 
of Buddhism at Khotan and in its neighbourhood at the 
doors of China, wished to know something more of the 
religion and sent for some monks to explain the religion. 
Two wmnt to China and were welcomed by the King who 

(L'renrk China) iu December 1903. Vide “ Comple EmkIhs, Ana- 
lyliiiut! (les Seances, Premier Confrrcis Iiiteriiational des Etiikn 
D’ Extreme-Orient Hanoi (1902),” pii. 7C-77. Vide my “ Asiatir 
Papers,” Part I, pp. 241 et srq. 

fheuL Col. P. M. iSykcs’s History of Persia (1915), Vul. I. 
p. 265. 

^ “ The Assyrians and their Neighbours ” by Eevd. "Wigram. 
pp. 17-18. 

■>lbkl, p. 17. 

® Enpyclopaedia Britannica, 9th Edition, Vol. IV, 
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(.juised to he built for them, in G7 A.t)., at the capital 
Lo-yaiig (now Honan Fu) the convent of the White 
Ilor.se.'’' -Both the Indian monks were of the Brahman 
lii.ste. Both these monks died m China,— (Uie Moteng oi- 
ilataiig at the end of 07 A.C., and the other Fadai (the 
Indian name, perhaps may lie Dharma-aranya) about 70 
A.C, “ There remains to us, fi‘om tl)esc two men, a 
single pamphlet, and four titles rd' lo.st woi'ks. They did 
not translate Imlian treatises in llieir eid/irety, but .set 
forth briefly the fundamental doctrines of Buddhism. 
And that, for olwious reasons. First, that was all that 
the emperor desired. lie had caused them to come, not 
in order to make a thorough study of Buddhism, but to 
learn approximately what it was about. It is clear also 
that they were unable to acquire a very extensive knowl- 
edge of the Chinese language, during the short time they 
lived in China.”® They, therefore, contented themselves 
by making a few summaries of (a) the account of the life 
of Buddha, (h) of the principles of Buddhism, (c) of a 
di.scourse of Buddha and (d) of the rules of ascetic life. 
These monks did no propaganda work. All the above 
summaries are said to have been lost. Only “ a short 
exposition of Buddhist principles called ‘ the Sutra in 
Jt2 articles ’ has remained.” 

Then, for more than 70 years, no Ijody wt'iit to China. 
Then “ finally, in 148 (A.C.), there arrived af the Chiuo.se 


II r I .1 n 1 11 u 
rulin', tlio I'lihl 


Court a man, whose per.sfmality and work 
are of great interest,”" Tdiis man was a 


Ihtiiniili'.iliiL 

HimMIihiii. 


rartliian prince, “ an authentic Arsacide, 
who yielded the throne to his uncle, the 


younger brother of his father, became a Buddhist monk, 


' Dr. AVieg'er’s Ilistory, op. cif,, p. tlT'l 
p. 343. 

" I hid., p. 351. 
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foi- ;i long time led ;i wandering life, arrived at Lo-yaiw 
in 148, settled there aud died there in 170. yoine beings 
to whom he had done injury, pursued him, he said; and 
he predicted that he would die a violent death. In fact 
one day, when he was interposing to stop a, light a 
projectile thrown l)y chan.ce struck his head, and killed 
him. He bore in China the name An-shihkao.”^" “An" 
ill the name is a contraction of Arsace. The name means 
“ he who ha,d been great in the world.” 

Revd. Dr. Wieger says that this Parthian Prince 
An-shihkao was Partlumiasiris or Psarmatossorim, the 
son of the Parthian King Pacorus II. 

Who was this Hg had not come to the throne of his 

rersiau-rartliiiiii 

iiriuco An-shihkao',' father, but had become the king of 
Armenia. He had, under certain circum- 
stances, to give up the throne of Armenia. This young 
prince, having met with misfortunes, seems to have 
renounced the world and become a monk. He came to 
India and thence went to China. The story of his life, 
as briefly described by Dr. Wieger, runs thus : — 

‘ ‘ Pacorus II ascended the royal throne of the 
Parthians in A.D. 90. In 97, he had as successor, not 
his son, but his younger brother, whose name has been 
variously written by the authors, Osroes, Osdroes, 
Cosdroes, Chosroes (not to be confused with the Sassanide 
king of that name), and finally Corroes. This Corroes 
had as successor, in 134, his son Vologes II. Pacorus II 
had been the friend and ally of Decebalus, the fanion«s 
king of the Dacians. He had an only son, Theodosius 
Minor says expressly. The name of this son was 
Parthamasiris according to Pausanias, Xiphilinus, 
Theodosius Minor, Capitolinus, S. Rufus; Psarma- 
tossorim, according to Aelius Spartianus. Why did he 


Ibid. 
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iioL sufceecl his father? Very pi'ohalhy, hecause he was 
too young. The times wei'e unsettled. The enterprise.s 
of Dcrebalus caused Trajan to marcli agaiirst the Dacians 
in 101-102, and in 105, Corroes having afterwards made 
hi.s nephew Parthainasiris King of Armenia, Ti'ujan who 
considered Armenia as a de])cndency of ruf)me, marched 
against the Parthians and defeated them. At an 
interview at which he humiliated liim as he [)leased, he 
(‘xlorted from the young king tlic cession of Armenia, and 
then pretended that he wished to make him King f)f the 
Parthians in place of his uncle Corroes, hut ahandoned 
that project when he found that the Parthians held him 
in ]jut .slight estimation. In 114, near Susa, a liouian 
troop made a prisoner of Corroes’s own daughter, who 
was sent to Rome as a hostage (Dion Cassius in Trajano). 
Trajan having died in 117, his successor Hadi'ian showed 
himself more tractable. Peace was at length concluded, 
and the daughter of Corroes, a hostage at Rome for 
sixteen years, was sent back to him in 130 (L, Aelius 
Sparthianus in Hadriano). Of Parthamasiris there is no 
further mention. If, as Theodosius Minor expressly 
states, Pacorus II had only one .son, one must believe that 
this son Parthamasiris, and An-shihkao, are one and the 
same person. Where and when did he become a Buddhist 
and a monk? Probably after hi.s misfortunes, It is 
eredilile that he avoided hi.s uncle, to whom Trajan had 
wished to oppose him, and that he did not see his cousin 
who had returned from Rome. The Buddhist historians 
insinuate, without saying it clearly, that he went to 
India, and thence to China. He could have heard 
mention in Central India of the two monks who had 
formerly gone from there to the capital of China, and 
tried the adventure. Intelligent and a worker, he soon 
managed to make himself understood, and set himself to 
translate, with the aid of interpreters, Buddlpst texts, 
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for the emperor. The Buddhist catalogues attribute to 
him 176 works, of which 55 still exist.”” 

The above ideutificatioji of An-shihkao lieing the 
same as Parthamasiris is not supported by what we read 
in Lt. Col. Sykes’s History of Persia 
The su.ry ot thc’ gykes’s account of the events in Persia is 

Woslern Ilislni i;iri&. aS folloWS : Vologes I (Vulkluish oF tllO 

Pahlavi books) had a war with the 
Eomans, especially for the thi’one of Armenia, wliidi 
the Romans claimed. He had appointed his brother 
Tiridates (Tirdad) on the throne of Armenia. The 
Romans under Nero (55 — 63 A.C.) opposed him. Vologes 
gave way because his hands were weakened by the 
rebellion of his son Vardanes. Three years later, having 
subdued his son, he again put Tiridates on the throne of 
Armenia. In the subsequent war, Tiridates was defeated, 
and peace was made on the term, that Tiridates may be 
put on the throne of Armenia which was known as the 
“ cockpit of the Near East,”^^ as a tributary of Rome and 
that he was to receive the crown of Armenia at the hands 
of Nero in Rome. Tiridates did not go immediately to 
Rome, by sea-route as desired, having sacerdotal objection. 
But, a little later on, in 66 A.C. , he went to Rome by 
land-route with an escort of 3000 horsemen. He was 
received with honour. The cost of his journey to Rome 
and back and the stay there, altogether a period of nine 
mouths, cost the Roman Empire £6000 a day, i.e., the 
total expenses to the Roman Empire is said to have come 
to about (£6000 x 30 days x 9 months = ) £1620000. 

Vologes died in 77 A.C. and was succeeded by his son 
Pacorus II. Pacorus died in 106 A.C. His reign was 
not a successful one. He was succeeded by .Osroes, also 


u Wleger’s History, op. cit., pp. 351 — 63. 
Sykes’s History of Persia, Vol. I, p. 407. 
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spoken of by various authors as Osclroca. or Coadroos or 
Ohosroes or Corroes.” He ruled from 100 to 129. 

Upon the death of his brother Tiridates in 100 A.Ch, 
racoru.s had placed on the throne of Armenia his .son 
A.shidares without any recognition by iimne Ihiiperor 
Trajan resented this. To win over Trajan, Osroes sent 
an Embassy to Rome with rich presents and a message, 
that Asirades, who was ])ut on the throne of Armenia 
without the recognition of Rome, Avas recalled, and that 
O.srocs would put on the throne of Armenia, with the 
recognition of Trajan, Parthamasiris, the only son of 
the late Parthian King Pacorus II. As Trajan “ was 
burning to imitate the career of Alex;nn(ler the Great, he 
declined the gifts and replied that on reaching Syria, he 
would do Avliat was right. 

On reaching Antioch, Trajan had a letter from 
Parthamasiris, who wrote to him as the King of Armenia. 
Trajan gave no reply. So Parthamasiris (also spoken of 
by some writers as Psarmatossorim) wrote another 
submissive letter Avithout calling himself “ King of 
Armenia.” Trajan replied to this letter, saying that he 
must receive the crown of Armenia at the hands of the 
lihman Emperor. When Trajan Avent to Armenia in the 
spring of 115, the Parthian Prince Avent to him and 
pUieerl his crown at the feet of Trajan in e.xpectation 
that he wonlcl immediately receive it hack from the hands 
of Trajan. But no. Trajan not only (lc[)rived him of 
the eroAvn, “ but after his departure even stooped so low 
as to luiAm him pursued and murdered. It is satisfactory 
to knoAv that public opinion in Rome condemned this 
gross act of treachery.’’^''’ 


Dr. Wieg'er’h History of Ctiiiui, op. cit., p. tt51. 
'mS.vkes’a History of Persia, I, p. 411. 
kSylcests History of Persia, p. 411. 
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The above Vologes is the Vulkhash of the Pahlavi 
Diiikard. He is referred to in the Pahhwi Thiluiian 
Yasht,"’ There, a tree is referred to as having seven 
branches, which syniljolized seven coming periods. They 
are the following (1) The Golden period when 
Zoroaster revealed his religion in the reign of VishLasp. 

(2) The Silver pieriod of Vohuman (Bahman), the son of 
Spenda-dad, also known as the Kayanian Ardashir. 

(3) The Brazen period of Ardashir Bal)agan the founder 
of the Sasnnian dynasty. This includes the period of the 
time of King Shapin' and the time of Achuhad 
(Marespand), (4) The Copper period in the time of the 
Askanian King. (5) Tin period of Behramgore. (6) The 
Steel period of the reign of Kbosni Kobad (Noshii'wan the 
Just). (7) Iron period ending with the millenium of 
Zoroaster. 

The question is, why is the time of Vologes I 
(Vulkhash) taken by the predictionary writing of the 
Pahlavi Bahman Yasht as a critical time 
in the religious history of Iran? [ think, 
The Tune of that that was owing to the inroads of 

Voloye.s I IS leteiiatl • t t 

to as Cnui-ai ui Buddhism m Iran, it was, as the result 
possibij on account of this ini'oad, that the Iranian prince 
of his family turned a Buddhist and went 
even to China as a propagandist. The 
following table shows the relationship of 
Parthamasiris (the Aii'Shihkao of the Chinese writers) 
to the other members of his family. The name, as we 
find it in Western writers, is not in its real Iranian form. 
It is a corruption. The proper Iranian name seemed to 
begin with Pahlava. 


3" Chap. 11. 19, S.B.E., Yol. Y, p. 201. 

r 
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Vologea I (Tilt) Vulkliash of tlie Palihivi writers, brother of 
Tiriclates II~Piihlavi Tirdad— 77 A, {),) 

r 1 

Pacoras II A brothor luuucil Phosrofis or 

(died about, (lorroc-s rir Oarnes or (AsdrocH 

105 A. 0.) or Co.sdroos 

i I 

f I ^ ~ 1 f 1 

Oarooa Aacidares Parthainaairi.s or Vologcs II A daiighter 

(reipnod PHannaloasorim 

from— 

100-29 A. C.) 

The above refevml to visit of Tiridalc's to Uoitie was 
'• as a Hop to Koinaii itmnur propir, the prinee in (juestioii 
was allowed to pay a visit to Rome and receive a crown 
there : — the sort of shani triiuuph that might appeal to 
Nero."''^ 

The reference in the Chinese books to the figure of 
the Persian King on the Coins is significant, because the 
Parthians are said to have had an instinct 
Tiie Mj^nificauce wei'e foi' kiiig-worship or extreme 

cf 111? Huy.il Hsiiil ° ‘ _ 

„ii die c<,iu. reverence to the King. Rev. Wigram in 

his history of the Assyrians says “ The 
instincts of the (PaTthian) race .seem to have been for 
king-worship, the head of the Arsaeid house being regard- 
ed as personally semi-divine.”’'' When the Parthians 
came into closer contact with the Magi, the latter led 
them to keep this view of king-wm'ship within projuM' 
limits. 

Prom this brief survey, wo see that it was a Porsiuti 
prince, who first promulgated Riiddhism in (diina. II is 
we.sterii name was Pai'thamasiris. Ilis exact Iranian 

TIr* As.syi'iaii.s and llitdr bv Ihw. W. A. 

Wipram. (]ri2!)), p- 22, 

''' Tlu‘ Assvri'.ms and tlieir N^cifrldKinrs bv Rev. \V. A 
Wipram (1929)', p. ^2. 

F. 15 
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name is not known but it seems to be something like 
Pahlavasara. 

The Renaissance in the time of Vologeses (Vulkhash) 
requires to be explained. It seems that by the time of 
his reign Buddhism had arrived at the 
The Iranian gates of Persia and had even entered it 
time of Vologeses here and there, ihe conversion of the 
S'^’aimod against above referred to Parthian prince to 
Bmiahihin. Buddhisiii, seems to have been the result 

of this entry. So, to protect the people 
against its entry, the house had to be set in order, and it 
seems, therefore, that Vologeses or Vulkhash made such 
an attempt to set the house in order, and tried to help 
the Renaissance of Zoroastrianism begun by Ardashir 
Babagan. 



CtOTAMA on the problem of validity 


Anukul Chandra Mukerji, M.A., 

Reader in PJiiloso2)hy, AUahahad IJnker^ity. 

The problem of the ultimate hasin of proof wPicP L 
.still ill the region of unsettled controversy is uudoubteflly 
the most basic problem of epistemology. As is well- 
known, it has been the subject of an age-long controversy 
in Indian philosophy as well where it led to the formula- 
tion of a number of warring theories that are roughly 
classified under four heads in the well-known ver.ses 
quoted by Acharya Madhava, in his Sarva-Darsana- 
Saiigraha. Of these, the most important logical i-ssues 
are involved in the controversy between the Naiyayika 
theory of 'paratahprdmdnya and the Mimamsa doctrine of 
statahf rdmdnya. Yet, on a closer scrutiny, it may per- 
haps appear that the barrier which has obstinately sepa- 
rated the disputants for centuries is deplorably trans- 
parent, or it has at least lost a good part of its opacity 
during the battle. 

Gotama formulates the problem in the form of a 
dilemma. The validity of a particular cognition is either 
self-established or it stands in need of an external justi- 
fication. In either case it leads to difficulties. If the 
validity of the cognitions is to be established ah extra, we 
are inevitably led to the awkward regre^sus ad infinifnrti 
or anamsthd. On the other hand, if they are to lie accept- 
ed as possessing an intuitive certainty, we are thrown on 
the other horn of the dilemma, and then it would be idle 
to insist on the need of proof even in the case of objects 
of cognition. In other words, the first alternative would 
make the process of logical justification impossible, for, 
that which is advanced in support of the validity of the 
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(.iogiiitioiis iiiusL itself show its logical credentials by 
j'efeT'ence to soineLliiiig other than itself and this process 
iinust continue ad infivUiim. The second alternative, ou 
the other hand, would make tlic logical process redun- 
dant, for, if the validity of the cognitions he accepted 
without a, logical proof, there is no reason why the process 
of ]n'oof should he thought to ])e indispensable for erstab- 
lishing the reality of the objects or prameyas. 

(sTTrim^r: fei: ErffutiT^tT srtTtiiiTFctTwfeJT^r^: =ffef;7|^35rt 
2. i. i7-i8) 

Gotama’s own I'eply is that the only way out of this 
logical inrpasse is to recognise clearly that the validity of 
the cognitions is established much in the same way as that 
of the lamp-light. (JT, 2. 1. 19) 

This reply, for a man unsophisticated by party pre- 
judices and unaffected by the battle-cides of the fighting 
armies, would be very plain. Gotama here seeks to steer 
clear of the two horns of the dilemma. None can deny, 
and Gotama the least, the necessity of logical justification 
at least in certain cases, in so far as he admits the facts 
of erroneous perception and fallacious inferences. On the 
other hand, logic would render but poor service to the 
cause of knowledge and truth if every logical demonstra- 
tion had to remain incomplete despite all that could 
possibly he done by the most careful logician. But these 
difficulties do not exist for one who could see clearly that 
though nothing Ccan be accepted dogmatically without 
.sufficient reason, yet in the ultimate analysis knowledge 
C'iinnot be criticised ah eadra, much as the Lamp-light 
which T'eveals the things need not itself be revealed by 
something other than itself. Put thus, Gotama’s posi- 
tion comes perilously near the Mimamsa view of smtah- 
prdmd/jya: and in fact this plain interpretation has been 
accepted by a number of ancient thinkers who are referred 
to by Uddyotakara and Vachaspati Miffi'a. 
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(jotfima’s (juniineiitatoi“.s, huwevoi', f(ii‘ !'('a.soiis be.st 
kiiavvii to themselves, have foiuid (tie plain interpretation 
to l,e too big to swaillow. And in theii' zeal tor (he slogan 
of jHinitiik-prdmdmja they have evidently forced (lotaina 
to Miy what perhaps he had never intended to say: and 
the eonseqnenee is that the real dilheulties of the problem 
as stated by the original philosopher are not infrequently 
tlmig to the winds. Gotama’s problem is evidently one 
of validity, hut it is overshadowed in the eommentaries 
by discussions on the problem of the psychological condi- 
tions of knowledge, while the real question is handled in 
a summary fashion that is as unsatisfactory as it is in- 
romplete. Thus, Vatsyayana, for instance, thinks that 
what Gotama actually intended to convey by his reply is 
that no knowledge is intuitively certain but stands in need 
of proof by reference to another cognition, much as the 
lamp-light which is the indispensable psychological con- 
dition of perceptual knowledge has itself to be perceived 
by the visual sense-organ. 

wruiq;, ^ 

Bhasya on 2. 1. IQ). 

Then arises a host of psychological problems about the 
possibility of the cognition of cognitions and about the 
sutficiency of a bare instance, such as the lanqi-light, for 
ostablishing a conclusion without the necessity of a 
general proposition or oyfipti, and so on. And the imme- 
iliate purpose of the commentators after Vrdsyayana re- 
duces itself to patching up the gaps in the arguments of 
the latter rather than coining to a closer grip with the 
problem of Gotama. But how do they reconcile the theory 
of parntnh prcmdnya with their anti-dogmatic attitude 1 
Is it possible to avoid the rcg rei^suif ad infinitum while 
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sUckiiig to the belief that every thing or object must he 
pi'oved by the four-fold source of knowledge and that no 
knowledge is intuitively certain < The real problem is 
only pushed back when Vatsyayana argues that the 
validity of a given perception is established by another 
perception, and not by another type of cognition or entirely 
without any proof. 

BhSsya on 2. 1. 2. 1 19) 

For, even if it be granted that a given perception 
is established by another perception and not by a cog- 
nition belonging to a heterogeneous class, that does not 
show how the process of proof can be completed if the 
series is once started. In fact the logical difficulty arising 
out of an infinite series remains intact in either case. 
Probably the weakness of this argument is realised by the 
Naiyayikas themselves, and hence they proceed at this 
point to give a new turn to their contentions. The 
anavastJid can be easily terminated, they contend, if we 
remember that though in certain cases the knowledge of 
pramana is necessary in order to arrive at the knowledge 
of the pranieya, yet this is not a universal rule; for the 
cases are not rare in which the knowledge of the prameya 
does not presuppose a knowledge of the pramana. The 
fatal vpcjressus would be inevitable only if the knowledge 
of the prameya had been always conditioned by a knowl- 
edge of the pramana. 

Now, this line of argument seems to be a sophistical 
side-tracking of the real issue. When the question at 
issue is how the anavastJiddosa should be removed from a 
position that insists on the necessity of establishing the 
validity of a given knowledge by another knowledge, it is 
practically no answer to say that in some cases the vali- 
dity of a knowledge is established without a consciousness 
of the validating reason. It must at least be granted that 
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even here there does not exist the validating process hut 
as no process can ex hyfothesi l)e true in its own right it 
must hang on another process and that on another, and 
so on ad infinitum. So the anaoa.'ithd, is nut aft'ected by 
the consciousness or the unconsciousness of the prainana. 
It is not easy to understand why even such a careful 
logician as Vachaspati Misra did not hesitate to lean 
upon a such a broken reed. 

It is, however, interesting to note that despite the 
apparent ingenuity with which these arguments a, re deve- 
loped by the Naiyayikas, they do not stop here hut ]:)ro- 
ceed to explore new lines of defence. And it is only then 
and not before that they show signs of earnest fighters 
and cease to play fast and loose with their opponents. 
And the result is that they either admit a defeat or adopt 
the ways of ordinary common-sense people, i.e., it is either 
admitted that all knowledge is not to be established 
externally, or they content themselves with the pragmatic 
answer that that knowledge is valid which leads to a 
successful activity. It is rather incomprehensible why 
such an elaborate arrangement of dialectical weapons 
should have been thought to be necessary if such a fate 
had awaited the whole fight.. To admit the necessity of 
even a single case of intuitive knowledge is to give the 
doctrine of 'paratahjinmdnya a decent burial, yet the 
admission is unequivocally made by no less a logician tluin 
Vachaspati Misra. On the other hand, the pragmatic 
test of pravrittisamarthya is admittedly not a univer.sal 
lest of knowledge. Even if it be granted that the truth- 
value of my perception of water is established when the 
perceived water quenches my thirst, this pragmatic test 
is hopelessly inadequate to establish, for instance, the 
validity of the inference by which f know the reality of 
the sense-organs; much less does it help us when we are 
concerned with the validity of a scientific theory or a law 
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of thought. It is true that for the practioal transactions 
of our daily life, as argued by Vatsyayana, it is enough t(i 
have a clear coiisciousjiess of the things and the imme- 
diately preceding pramana, or, as it is often put, nyara^ 
sdya and atin iiyarasrlyd ; hut to think further that what is 
competent to regulate practical life is equally conqmteut 
to remove a theoretical perplexity is to discredit philo- 
sophy in general. In fact the anaiutsthn is a purely theo- 
retical difficulty, and this remains unsolved if it is said that 

It seems impossible to conceive of a clearer ad- 
mission that the problem is insoluble ancl that the ann- 
rastJifl is ingrained in the doctrine of yarntdlipramanya. 

Even this brief consideration of some of the outstand- 
ing arguments of Gotaina’s commentators should be 
sufficient to make one pause before reading the theory of 
'pnratahiJvamdnya into the Sutras. To do so would be, 
to say the least, to show scant respect to the dialectical 
insight of Gotama. In default of any very cogent evi- 
dence to the contrary, we contend, therefore, that the 
theory has been wrongly foisted on him by his commen- 
tator.s. It follows from onr contention that the so-called 
Sutra, 2. 1.20, 

is in reality a link in the argument of Vatsyayana and 
not an aphorism of Gotama, ancl here Visvanatha is 
right over against Vachaspati who ascribes it to Gotama 
in his Nyayasuehmibandha. For, it is evidently incon- 
sistent with the preceding Suti-as when the latter are 
interpreted plainly and directly. 



YAJ^AVALKYA AN]) THE PHH.O.SOiTfY OF 
FICTTONH 


li. D. Eanade, YI.A., 

rr()f(‘SSor of Phih^ioflnj, I'nirt'rxitu of Mhihi/hiid . 

1. H is fortunate that the present writer sliouhl 
hiivc found a to])ic, namely one dealino with the [)hilo 

sophy of Yajuavalkya, as a topic [)eeu 
" liarly fitted to go in the eomniemoration 
volume in honour of Dr. Uangamitha >lha. 
The life and work of Dr. Ganganatha Jha remind us of the 
sage Yajuavalkya at every stage. Like Y'ajuavalkya, 
Dr. Ganganatha Jha hails from Mithila, and like Yajna- 
valkya, he is an Advaitin. Any one who might have read 
his recent lectures on Advaita philosophy delivered at 
Barocla might find how much justification there is in call- 
ing Dr. Jha a present-day representative of the philo- 
sophy of Yajuavalkya. 

2. It would not be improper here to go into a very 
short resume of the philosophical teachings of this great 

ancient Maithila Philosoplier, the pldlo- 
A siinit sopher of the Brihadaranyakopanisliad, 

pf Hip philosoplHoal t • • w' i 

toa.'huiss r, f Yajuavalkya. For a full account of his 

Yri)fm\atkya. 

personality and teaching, s, the reader may 
be referred to the present writer’s “ Const rurtirf' Snrrnij 
of ('panishadic Philosophy f' pp. 10 — 21, and Oh — JO. 
In order, however, to understand the fnll significance of 
Yajnavalkya’s philosophy of Fictions, whicli is the topic 
of the present essay and which has been scarcely dealt 
with in that volnnie, it would just he well to begin by 
noticing a few points of his philoso})hy to serve as a back- 
ground for the picture of his fietionalistie philosophy. 
We know how Yajuavalkya I'egards the Atman as both 
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the ontological substratum of all existence, as well as the 
epistemological nucleus of all knowledge.' lie is the /ons 
( t oi'igo of all existence, and is also the source to whom 
all perceptions are to be referred. Another way of stat- 
ing his ontological doctrine is his very characteristic 
theory of Emanations. This involves, that the only 
7 'eality in the world belongs to the Atman, everything else 
being merely derivative, and a fatuity (Arta),- From the 
heights of his Advaitic philosophy, as has been pointed 
out in the “ (Jonstrnctive Surijey,” Yajfiavalkya is led even 
to regard Transmigration as unreal; for as the SSoul is 
eternal, from what would it transmigrate, and to wtiath 
Also we know, how he regards consciousness itself, from 
the purely philosophic point of view, as a fleeting pheno- 
menon.* This however, does not prevent him from re- 
garding the Atman as vAioes voii'oecos the eternal self- 
spectator,'' the only reality in a world of phantoms. 

3, The passage in which Yajilavalkya’s philosophy 
of Fictions comes out particularly is the celebrated one 
yajiiavaikyiL’s use froiu the second chapter of the Brihada- 
to ''^eminciate ' a I'anyakopanlshad, 4Lh BrcVmana, which 

philosophy of Fie- 
tiona. 


runs as follows 


5rT?nf%, ^ ^ q^^- 

Rt^TIrTl f^STTRTRT 

f?f5rRl''2nrf ii^yii 

Yajnavalkya is telling his wife Maitreyl that it is only 
wdiere there is an as-it-werc duality, that one is able to 


‘ hrih. II. 4. 11. 

Brih. HI. 4. 2, and III. 5. 1. 

" Itriii. II. 4. 13. 

Brill. II. 4. 12. 

5 Brill. TV. 3. 1—fi, 

> t 
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^ec another, to heai' another, if» smell nuf)lhoi’, lo know 
another; but where, to the rcalisei', llae wlole world is (lie 
Atman, by what and what could he )u>rceivp, by what ami 
what could he think, liy what and vvliat conhl lie heiir^ 
flow could he know the Knower who knows all Ihino's'l 
This passage has got an eschatologii-al ennttwt no doubt, 
because Yainavalkya is having a conversation with hi-s 
wife Maitreyl in regard to deparling eonscunisuess, but 
it eould as well be extended to (he e])istemohigieal sphere, 
.lust before this ]nissage, ATijfnivalkya had almost con- 
founded Maitreyl by telling her that after deatii it seem- 
ed a.s if consciousness was itself lost. Maitreyl felt per- 
plexed and asked him how this came to pass, Yiljfia- 
valkya hastily excused himself from amswei'ing the rpies- 
tion by saying that sufficient unto the day was the wisdom 
thereof,'* and then, as if by a tangent, gave out his great 
firtionalistic doctrine which is couched in the passage 
above referred to. Yajilavalkya tells ns that because all 
perception, audition, thought, imagination, and so forth, 
take place only when there is as-it-were an “ other,’’ in 
the absence of such an “ other ” such acts of percefition 
and the rest would be impoasihle altogether. Hence, 
Yajfiavalkya’s philosophy requires that thei-e mu.st he an 
a.S'it-were, a aeniblant duality, before any psychological 
act like that of perception or thinking becomes possible. 
But experience shows that this “ otlier " is of an lai- 
eiiduring and perishable character, lienee, we have lo 
conclnde that for the epistemological act, tlie duality [U'e- 
seiited must be only an as-it-were duality, and not a real 
duality at all : it is only as-if there was an “ other," pitted 
against the “ one.” The object is a non-ent, if taken 
away from the subject; it is only the One that exists. 
This is what we might call the nucleus of Yajnavalkya s 
philosophy of fictions. 


“ Brih. II. 4. 13. 
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4. Ill regal'd to the position thus reached there are 
tAvo further points worthy of note. In the hi'st jilace, the 

Two fuither P^iilosophy of fictioiis is connected with 
poiiith \\oitiiy of the impossibility of making the Knower 

tintice. 

the object of knowledge. He, who is the 
supreme knower of all things, how is it possible for him 
to be known ! This is the first chief strand iu Yajha- 
valkya’s epistemological doctrine. Anotlier is the modi- 
fication which Yajfuivnlkya later' introduces in the same 
Upanishad, wherein he relieves his original absolutistie 
solipsism by granting that when it is said that we do not 
know any other object, in fact, we know it and yet know 
it not. We see and see it not; we hear and hear it not; 
and so forth. Hence, the original philosophy of fictions 
which threw a doubt upon the existence of objective real- 
ity by making it only an appearance has later to be modi- 
fied by the recognition that to objective existence some sort 
of reality may be granted for psychological purposes; this 
is possible because, says Yajilavalkya, the instruments of 
perception, namely the organs of sense, do not cease to 
function. Hence, because, the energies of the senses re- 
main in the act of perception, we must grant that there 
must be some sort of existence for psychological pur- 
poses; but as the only real existence for all ontological 
j^urposes could be the Atman, the external reality that we 
are talking about must be of the nature of a mere fiction or 
an appearance. 

5. This is the outcome of understanding the full 
implication of the particle ‘ iva ’ in the passage of the 

Brihadaranyakopanishad which is the 
topic of the present essay. Let us 
^^nflavaikyati lUe- gge how the passage originally quoted is 
interpreted by the three great commen- 
tators on the Upanishad, fSaiikara, Haiiga-ramanuja, and 


Brill. IV. 3. 28—30. 
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The passage has, as we have pointed out above, 
an eschatological context no doubt, as it comes imme- 
diately after the exclamation of Yajnavalkya to Maitreyi 
liiat there may he no conschiuaness after death, iliit it 
IS not necessary to restrict it to the eschatological universe 
of discourse. The question of Atman, according to 
Vajfiavalkya, could he diKCussed not merely from an 
o.schatological point of view, hut even legitimately from 
an epistemological point of view, Saiikara recognises 
this, and tells us that two states of knowledge could l)e 
conceivably imagined; one the state of Vidya, ami the 
other the state of Avidya. In the state of Vidya there 
is absolutely no existent outside the Atman; but in 
the state of Avidya we might suppose that there is a 
“ heteros ” apart from the perceiving subject. But 
this “ heteros,” says Sankara, is only of a fictional 
character : — 

fev5fvn%, 'K^riwisl^ 

srrerr ardent 

ftrsjfej fr«tT i I i g 

^icTr5?Tra^liiiTJ^?5nvrR: i ^rr 

Hence, Sankara concludes that real knowledge is know- 
ledge where the trinity of the perceived, the perceiver, 
and the perception vanishes - 

fg[RFtJH:^T5TJrciT?]Tg']’7f=fT: i 

fsp^ntot i 

%qr=qri.q)«riR^5Bfx=qci;sTf^ i 

Kahga-ramanuja agrees with Saiikara that the passage 
need not be interpreted merely from an eschatological 
poinl of view, but he tells us that the particle ‘ ’ may 
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-!. Iti reg;u'(l Lo the poKition thus reached there are 
iwii furl her points woi'thy of note. In the first place, the 
philosophy of fictions is connected with 

T w it t n i i iu‘ r ^ mm- p i • i 

lupni. i.wtiii’ i.f the impoKsilJihty oi inaknig the Knowei* 

I he- oltjcct of knowledge. lie, who is thi! 
.'UpriMiie kiio\v(M' of nil things, how is it possible for him 
to he known i i’his is the first chief strand in Yajftii- 
\;ilkyii's epislernological doctrine. Another is the mudi- 
lienlion whieli Yajfuivalkya later' introduces in the same 
rpanishad, wherein he relieves his original ab-solutmtic 
M>li{'sism by granting that when it is said that we do not 
lutow any other object, in fact, we know it and yet know 
it not. We see and see it not; we hear and hear it not; 
and so forth. Hence, the original philosophy of fictions 
which threw a doubt upon the existence of objective real- 
ity Ly nuiking it only an appearance has later to be raodi- 
hed by the recognition that to objective existence some sort 
of reality may he granted for psychological purposes ; this 
is possilde hecjiuse, says Yajilavalkya, the instruments of 
perception, namely the organs of sense, do not cease to 
function. Hence, because, the energies of the senses re- 
inain in the act of perception, we must grant that there 
must he Home sort of existence for psychological pur- 
poses; hut as the ouly real existence for all ontological 
i-aipo.ses rould he the Atman, the external reality that we 
are talking about must he of the nature of a mere fiction or 
an appearance. 

5. This is the outcome of understanding the full 
implication of the particle ‘ iva ’ in the passage of the 
Brihadaranyakopanishad which is the 

r.ilmnr'" r'*Vhc of the present essay. Let uh 

\.tin!u,iikv,*u ui. ■ passage originally quoted is 

interpreted by the three great commen- 
tators on the Hpanishad, f5aiikara, Haiiga-ranianuja, and 
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i[ii(lhva. The passage has, as we have pointed out above, 
all eschatological context no doubt, as it coiues iiiinie- 
(liately after the exclamation of Yajiiavalkya to Maitreyl 
that there may he no consciousness at'ler dc'atli. Ihit it 
IS iiol accessary to I'cstrict it to tiie eschatological universe 
of discourse. The question of Atman, according to 
Vajuavalkya, could be discussed not merely from ati 
e.scliatological point of view, but even legitimately from 
ail epistemological point of view. Sankara recognises 
this, and tells us that two states of knowlerlge (-ouhl he 
conceivably imagined; one the state of Vidya, and the 
other the state of Aviclya. In the state of Vidya there 
is absolutely no existent outside the Atman; but in 
the state of Avidya we might suppose that there is a 
“ heteros ” apart from the perceiving subject. But 
this “ heteros,” says Sankara, is only of a fictional 
character : — 

fcid mctT 

ctarr i ^4 i i g 

^4 ?[iTi^qraT^TT?^'-5r R^rfTT^flHrT^jjTfrra 

qj srrffs^ ^ 1 ?r«rT qj^fs^ri^flqrTri i 

Hence, Saiikara concludes that real knowledge is kiiow- 
iedge where the trinity of the perceived, the percoiver, 
arifl the perception vanishes ; — 

%?TTq^qiq^^iT?qqT3qqfTr: i 

stwfq^: fqjqrtjiT R?f=q; i 

%qrqq,^!iTf^^qjfq=q^q5d'f^ f^^^qq: I 
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!'(« its ini{)lying the inconceivability of the in- 

(l( [,(ii(U‘!iu“ of evlcM’iuil reality ; — 

rr?i ??rT?Tr^TJTrfTff%5^^T 
?TffT I ^ Icff^rq- fsfsrrcT i 

|r[fTrqr vrorr% ^qfftgcrqr T?:?TT^fr^T: gsrfn^r ^rwra 
^ror?T 1 T^TiTi^^^^TtrrTrTbU^^^il^rsiP-T i 

H(> I'lirtlK'i’iiiore tells us that it is only when the indivi- 
ilnal soul iveeivos grace from the Parajiiatman that he is 
aljle to know all things, or even the Paramatnum him- 
self :— 

Jr?i q<m??T?TT g^r^’TTg’iCra: •fl'srfs i 

? qy ? rrTrr q^TTTcin gi^fT^r^' l 

Hvratlhva. on the other hand, restricts the passage to the 
eschatological sphere, substitutes the concept of positive 
dependence for Rahga-ranianuja’s inconceivability of 
independence, and tells us that it is impossible to know 
(lod I lari, a personal Being, thi’ough whom the indivi- 
dual soul knows all things : — 

1 ... I ^ 

1 fq.Tffq I 

JTt TftWT fq^rt^Tira' ?f fK ^ 

isrrf^q'; 1 

We thus see from a review of the dill'erent expositions of 
ihe Vajuavalkyaii dietum how the particle ‘ ioa ’ has been 
uiterprcfed in different senses by the three great comineii- 
fatoi's : by l^aiikara, as implying a theory of semblance; 
i'.y Rangii-i'imruiiija, as designating the inconceivability 
of the indetHuulence of external reality; and by Madhva, 
as implying the positive dependence of reality upon a 
per.sonal being. 
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6. A justification for the way in whioli Sankara has 
tried to interpret the Yajiiavalkyan dictum conies fi'om an 
^ ^ ^ altogether unexpected quarter, the ])iiilu- 

iti'iCaliditi intei- logico-philosopliical. Vaihingcr, an 
*'"'ric w acute German philosopiier, pointed out 
some years ago that exactly analogical 
('xpressions were used to designate the fictitious cliaracler 
(if reality in the four cliief Enro])eaii languages. VVe 
have, for example, the quasi in Latin, commc si in Freneii, 
'(is'ei in Greek, and oih in Geianan, from which last, 
Vailiinger christens his philosophy. It is unfortunate 
that Vaihinger did not know the use of the particle' ira ’ 
in Sanskrit exactly on the same lines as the above usages. 
It would have been a matter of great interest to Vaihinger 
to note in the passage of Yajnavalkya, which we have 
above quoted, that the particle ‘ im ’ is used exactly in 
the same sense in which als oh is used in German. As we 
shall see a little later, by reference to certain passages 
from Kant, as well as to Vaihinger’s philosophy of fic- 
tions, there is no escape from or no alternative to, inter- 
jn'eting Yajiiavalkya’s dictum in a like fictional manner. 

7. In his work ” Die Philosophie des Als fA/," 
which was first penned in 187G, but which for various 
reasons, could not see the light of day t d! 
Tha inspiraiion aoiue years later, Vailiinger, while illus- 
fiftionaiism in the tratiiie' his philosoT)hv of fictions, draws 

lilnloMiphy of Kanl. ° ^ ^ " 

upon the various works of Kant to sliow 
how he first received the inspiration for his tictioualisin 
from Kaiit. Kant to Vaihinger was a great luminous 
orb, at which he could light his own philosophical torch. 
By reference to the different works of Kant, Vaihinger 
points out that the only real interpretation of Kant is a 
fictional interpretation. It is neither an idealistic, nor 


'' Yailiin^ifc'r, 7die PJiiln.sophi/ of ‘ If,’ B. U). 
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:i rntioiiiil, nor ;m empirical, nor a properly critical iuter- 
prctatiou, which, acconiinj' to him, would give the real 
(‘xphinutioii of the philosophy of Kant. 'I'liis, according 
to liiiii, must lie explaincfl only from the fictional point of 
\iew. Kant's helief in the dual world of 'rinimvm and 
l>hninmniti supplies us with the basis wherein to seek the 
roots of th(> lici ionalistic philosophy. When Kant tells 
us that W(‘ must sufipose “ as if ” there is a Creative 
Ueason in the* world," when he tells us that the will must 
le regarded "as if” free even though we cannot say 
anything al out it from the phenomenal point of view,*" 
when lie says that eai'h man should behave “ as if ” lie 
.were a memher of the kingdom of ends, a kingdom which 
repre-ients tlie idea of a complete totality of ends com- 
bineil in a system. “ when he says that we should regard 
the Jiloral Law as sacred “ as if ” it were a Divine Com- 
maudmenf,*- w'hen, finally, in the Critic^ue of Judgment 
he tells us that we must suppose “ as if ” there wais a 
Peivefitive Intelligence for which there would exist no 
confiiigency for adapting particular laws of nature to the 
understaudiug,''’' we sec how Vaihinger wants to .stress 
the piuvlv fut ionalistic trend running throughout the 
t'ritique.s of Kant. It was this philo.sophy, he tells us, 
which was his [irimary inspiration for hctionalism. We 
may -ee likewise how Yiilnavalkya’s philo.sophy of ‘ im ' 
eviiclly I orrespomls with sueh a fict ionalistic interpreta- 
tion. 'riiough there is no actual “ heteros,” we have 
iieard Ynji'iavalkya tell us that we must suppose “ as if ’’ 
there was one fur the dilTereut processes of perception; 

" V.iilditjjcr. T\\>' /‘hilfiMiphii of ‘ dv //,’ p. 28d. 

h' fiisiiUi i/iniii zH!' M elaphihil' tier Sittcii, quiitcd iti 
Vailmiccr, Tin Pfiihi^upliii of ‘ d.v //,' p. 289. 

o Si'ln‘iii)ti\ from Kinit, p. 248. 

\ ididitgcr, Tlir Pliilos'itphp of ‘ d.f If,' p. 312. 

'■* WiKmi, Silfrliouii from Kant, p. 339, 
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how. in fact, the Atniau is to ])e rogm'ded as the sole 
reality, while all other things are mei'ely “ heta.” 

B. The question arises what is the nature of these 
lirtionsl Vaihinger has taken great pains to discrimi- 
nate the nature of these fictions. He tells 

Tin' Katiiio nii<l „ . . 

iiiiiaiatuiii'i "f US that a fiction is a conscious and unreal 
assumption'-' made for priictical pur- 
poses. It differs from a hypothesis,'"’ inasnuicli as a hypo- 
thesis can lie verified, hut a fiction can never he verilied. 
Hence, even though a fiction is a conscious assumptiou 
like a hypothesis, it is unreal because it cannot lie verified, 
while a hypothesis may he real because it is capable of 
verification. All scientific discoveries are made of liypo- 
theses; but fictions do not enable ns to make discoveries. 
All the human sciences are replete with illustrations of 
such fictions. Mathematics, Physics, Logic, Ethics. 
Metaphysics, Religion, in fact, all sciences are infected 
with ficta.'" All the sciences take certain unreal assump- 
tions for granted, and weave their superstructures tliere- 
on. The nature of the sciences themselves is as fictitious 
as the assumptions which they make. Vailunger points 
out how the concept of a point in mathemalies and of an 
atom in physics is a fiction : there is nothing in reality to 
correspond either to a point or to an atom, ('oncepts and 
judgments, individuals and universals, are equafly ficti- 
tious. The syllogism of TiOgic is evidently a liclion. 
Matter and Mind are fictions. The monad, wiiieh is so 
much talked about in philosophy, is of a fictitiou.s eimr- 
aeter. The Divine Right of Kings is a fiction, dTie W'ar 
of All against All, upon which Hobbes dilated, is also 


Vaihinffer, The Philo'>npln/ of ‘ .l.s' //,’ AutivtiioHriuducal 
Introduction, p. xlli. 

VaiMuffOT, The Philotiiphii nf ‘ , 1 ? TfT AulohioirrAiihicid 
Iiitrodviction, p. xlii. 

"'Eolnnsoii, Avtholoiftj nf Recent Phihcnphif, p.’f)8F. 
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fiftilioiirf. 1'lie Absolute, which is regai'cled as Hie 
higlic.-it of philosophy, is of the nature of llction. 

Value and Fiiid arc fictions likewise, fufiiiites iiiul infmk 
tesiinalri oipially share iu the nature of fiotion. All aver- 
age, s, all types, all symbols are lictiiious iu character. 
All categories, all coiieopts like Duty and God, arc equally 
wt'll hi'tions. Thus, says Vaihiiiger, all TjOgies and kpi- 
steiiiologies, all Metaphysics and Ethics, all Mathoiiiath's 
iiial I’hysies. in fact all sciences arc infected with licta, 
'I’hese are conscious errors made only for “practical'’ 
purposes. In the latter point he agrees with Pragma- 
tism, hut he (lifters from Pragmatism in his conception 
of Doulde Truth, about which presently. 

h. It is needless to say that if Yajiiavalkya had 
lived in these days, he would have given us the very expres- 
sions which Vaihinger has used as illustrations of the 
philosophy of fiction from the various sciences. Tajfla- 
valkya concerned himself only with the subject-object 
relation in the various psychological processes, and told 
us that the subject alone was real, whil^the object was 
of a fictitious character. There is, how- 
t)ue important difference between the 
xn’iiunln'''”' ff(‘tionalism of Vaihiriger and the Ilction- 
alism of Yajiiavalkya. While. Vaihiu- 
ger's flctiumilism is seusationalistic,^” Yajnavalkya’s fic- 
tioindism is Atmanic. When Vaihinger was asked as to 
wliat remained when all his facts became fictions, and 
when ihc cliallengc was thrown at him that all licta thus 
benum' facts optim! juris',-'* Vaihinger retorted by saying 
that there were two entities about the reality of which we 

’■ \ uiliiiiycv, 'I hr Fhiht.^opliy of ‘ T.s If,' I’lt'l'iu’e to tlu- 
Ktifj'hMi Kilitinti, p, viii, 

HnliiiiHoti, AiifhiiUiiiy of Recent Philosoph]!, p. 595. 

*’* ItuhiuMin, Anfholofiii of Ree.rnf FliiJosophy, p. 590. 

■'AL V. S. gchillm', .Umd K S., Vnl. XXI, pp. !)!)-100. 
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might say we wei-e certain, namely, the flux of sensations, 
luul the liiWvS of identity and contradiction.-' Now, every 
psychologist tells us that a bare sensation-'^ is a mere fic- 
tion. YVhat, then, would prevent as from saying, when 
Viiihinger tells us that the “ flux ” of “ sensations” is 
the ultimate reality, that he is dealing with a, double 
insteafl of a single fiction ? The “ change " as well as 
the “ sensations ” are hetions, and hence the (Inx of seii- 
.4.;ilions must l)e a double fiction. This is not so with 
Ytijfiavalkya’s Atmaiiic experience, where the eternal 
Kiiower is the fans et origo of existence, as of all experi- 
ence Thus, even though Vaihinger posits a double truth 
like Yajnavalkya, there is an important difference between 
the two. Vaihinger’s double truth consists, as he else- 
where inconsistently puts it, of the world of matter and 
the world of consciousness.-'* It is this very conception 
of double truth ” in Vaihinger which the Pragmatists 
were concerned to refute. The Pragmatists only say that 
truth is successful error, and error is unsuccessful truth. 
Thus all truths, according to them, are some kind of 
error and all errors some kind of ti'iilh. To Vaihinger, 
there is a double reality. On the other hand, to Yajfia- 
valkya reality consists of a lower and a higher kind, the 
hiwer being the world of human exjierieuce, and the 
higher the woidd of Atmanic experience. This double 
truth of human and Atmanic experience, of Avidya and 
Vi(l\ri, corresponds closely to the phenomenal and tlie 
iioumenal of Kant. Kant has thus far greater linkage 
with Yajilavalkya in the matter of this doctrine of double 
truth than Vaihinger can ever have. Vaihinger's lie- 

V. H. Hcliilhw, Mind N. S., Y..1. XXI. p. Ob. 

-- t’f., James, Teiet-hook of P.ufrhohi//}/, p. IT. 

Yaihitiger, 'I'hp Plulainidni of ‘ ,l.« If,' Autohio,'?i'£iphical 
IntroJuctioii, p, xliv. 

Mehiller, Maul N. S., Yol. XXI, p. lOJ. 
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t iiDiaii.'^iii is ionalisin gone mad and become incoii- 

siHimil, vvliilc Vajiiavalkyu’s f-ictioualism is based upon 
I he rofk of Ataianic expevicnee, Bolh are fictionalisiiw 
no doiihf, but the one is a sensationalistic ficiioiialism, 
wliile the other is an Atmanic one. There is as little 
siiiiihii'ity and iis much difference lietvveon the liefcioiiali.sm 
of Vii iliitiger and the fictionalhsin of Yajnavalkya as 
l;(‘f\vo('n Dog and (lod, the same ali)habets tio doubt, but 
the one an absolute anti-type of the other. 
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Dll. H. N. Randle, M.A., D.Phil., 

Lihravian, India Office, London. 

The Court Minutes of the Eiist-lmlia Ootiipariy,' 
under date Jiumaiy 7, 1(524, record : “Messrs. Lord, 
Benson, and Morehouse present their serviees ns 
preadiers into the Indies, the Court having particular 
recommendation of Mr. Lord from Dean White," under 
Avhom he served as curate, and from Mr. Bhute'* and 
others; entertained him at £60 per annum; lie is to give 
bond not to exercise any private trade, ‘‘ and appointed to 
preach on Sunday sennight at Great St, Helens' and to 
take for his text, ‘ Have no fellowship with the works of 
darkness, but rather reprove them ” On January 16 
there is another record : “ Mr. Lord, lately entertained 

to go a preacher, having given testimony of his sufficiency 
by a sermon preached at St. Helens, to have £20 to buy him 
Iwoks, and two months pay by way of imprest.” Again 

1 t'iilendar ol NUite Papers, t'olonial, — 1^4, pp. 

uiul 240. 

“ I'hiuiei.s \Vliite, Dean of Carli.sle, attei waiils Bishop of 
('urlisle, Korwii'h, iiiul Ely. The reeuril of J,uiil's I'urtiey under 
Itini luis nut luu'u tvaeed. ([E.] .see eoneluiliuf' fuotuole). 

■’ .losias Bhute, lleetor of St. Mary’s Woolnotli, .homhard 
Street, Kill — Kidii, who ueted as Chuplaiu to the East- India 
romputiy from U’HS. [S.| 

For uu iiissnuit of tlie earlj (diaiduin-, appointed us 
preuidiei's into (he Indies and tiie terms of their em{d<tyment .^‘ee 
ilie first ehupter of tlie Eev. Frank Peuny’.s The I'hnreh in 
(!i VoLs., Lonthm, IffOdp 

Tlie trial sermons were preached in thi.s ('hureli from ItWl, 
when the ('omiiany’s offices were moved to Crosfiy Hall whieli wus 
in the Parish of (Ireat fit. Helen’s. Uisho]isjrate. Tlie ehureh 
sundved the fire of Tanidon ; hut the present ^lulpit, which is 
t'g'tred in Penny’s work, is dated K’.HB, and is therefore md the 
one from which Lord preached. (Penny, up. eit., p. A) 

Til 
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on .Inttu.iry “is : ' lieciuest of Mr. L(jrd, Uic preachor, 

to I allowed a boy to attend him the voyage; was told hp 
might make clioiee of sundry boys already shipped, whom 
1 h‘ shall had ap[)areled to his hand, and when he eame in 
the lountr) he may take liking of some Indian hoy, 
others of his [irofe.ssion have flone before him, with whieh 
answer he rested satislied.” Lord’s oareer lud'ore he 
[ii'esenled his services as a preacher into the Imlif's has not 
keen traced,'' hut Factory records make references to Idui 
after his arrival in India. He sailed in Weddell’.s lleet, 
which left the Downs on March 28, 1024.' In a letter of 
Noveinher 1025 we read; “ ‘ Padre ’ Lord, J>tr. Young, 
and Mr. Woolhou.se are to return to England in the 
Jrnn>‘s\" The Jamf‘< was to return to England in Febru- 
ary, lt]20. But a letter of December 23, 1625, states that 
“ Kerridge refused Lord permission to go, saying, ‘ hee 
would not have it reported that a padre should for.sake 
India for such slight matters Lord had had some 
dilfereiu'o with memhers of the Council, but the President, 
Kerridge, reconciled them, ‘ and so he still stayeth.’ How 
long did he stayf In the Erenoh translatioiL of Lord’s 


" Till' vviitm in the IhcHontirn of National Bio/jraithu (Vol. 
II. lot) iilcntitii'^ him with u Henry Lord wlio tifrure-- in 
llte o'iiikU nt (l.vtnid PniviT'.itv as huvina' been born in Oxloul- 
shiie in Uilst and bavin”’ inul rieulated Loin iMaadalen (lall in 
tbsn, Maird.ileii Hall p.issed tlii'mi}>’li many viidssitudes, in the 
ot tvliitb it> leeords were lost, us 1 am iiitoimed by Ihe 
lOIute-.^ ot die rdbnuian ot Hertlord Colleoe, its present repie- 
sentative. Tlie idendficatiou of tliis Lord with dm imdior ot the 
fhufinni Ilf till Ihnnnn', is very tiueotivimdiifr, for tbe reiisnn 
fboi be would linve lieen sixty-oni' in l('‘d-t, It is impiobable n 
I'riiin that ii ntaii <4 Ibis u< 7 e wnuld have bi'en simt to India; 
dm f \ is tlie .aermre a{>’e, on first appointment, of ,si.v preachers 
wluHe bii(b-d.Ue> are ealenlable. amonp’ those mentioned by 
I’eiiiiv inp. rit,, ebaptei' I) as appointed Itetween KiOT and IfiSl. 
(In diis point mi also tbe eoneludiiig foot-note, infra. 

■ For this and the lel’erenecs to Lord in the Factory letteis 
1 mil indelited to Sir William Foster’s Knrjlish Farfoiirx in Inilin. 
v'ldunte HrJl — H'2i), pp. HIH and foot-note, and 111. 

1GC7. 
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two tracts it is said that he applied himself to fretting a 
thorough understanding of the beliefs of the people during 
his eighteen years’ residence in Surat. This siiitement 
has misled a later writer” but is plainly wrong, hord's 
hook wa.s jiuhlished in l(i3(), five years after- his hrst 
arrival in Surat. Lord himself, in the seeruid Ltristle 
Dedicatorie’'' irrehxcd to the Disconcrii;, says: “ I liofx' 
it hatli crost the Aequinoctiall and the Tropicks happily 
to come to youi' hands, amongst other newes ti'om the 
raigne parts of India ”, which implies that the nuuuis- 
i-ript was sent to England before he left India. But he 
imist himself have returned to Errgland not long after- 
wards," for the engraved title to his publication describes 
him as ‘ sometimes resident in East India.’ 

In his Introduction Lord says that some of his pre- 
deees.sors had been “ scrutinous to bring this religion to 
light ” but had been deterred, and that “ the President, 
\[r. Thomas Kerridge, was urgent with me to redeeme 
their omissions.” Therefore, says he, I . . . essayed to 
fetch materials for the same out of their manuscripts, 
and by renewed accesse, with the help of Interpreters, 
made by collections out of a booke of theirs called 
the tSJIASTEli, which is to them as their Bible, contain- 
ing the grounds of their lieligion in a written word.” 

" lliiit Jiord was iraii.sfcn'ail trimi Ihf shii^ 

to Surat ill K'lli (Pliilip Aiiilorsnti. T/ir in W'lifi'in 

liuliif. Lfiiiddii, JiS.'iti, [i[i. .'ll — 1‘{). |S. I 

“ To tke iroiiourtiiilo anil Wnrtliy Kiiiipht, Sf. Maurii'O 
■Vlibot, (iiivi'i'iiiir ol' the ( ’oiiipunie of Mereliutits liudiiij.;' to llie 
ka^t Indies: ( 'lirisloplier (‘lellieniw Alderiium of tlio City of 
London, anil L’ejnilii* of (he said Cotuinmy, and to all the worllir 
Adventurers, Aleiiihers of tlie siane Soeiety.” Sir Alauriee Aliliot 
was a hrother of (leorn-e Ablnit, Arehhishop of Canterbury (Hill) 
to whom Taird addressed the first of hi.s two dedicatory 

ipi^ttles. 

” The iihsenee of I’efereuees to tjord’s return to Entrluiid is 
explained hy Ihe loss of the Cinirt Minutes from July Wt'!) to 
■bily Uvi!3, and of the 8urat ('oniultdHons and Letters from ItiSS 
to IKK, [S.] 
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'J’lieiv i.-4 Jifj lo supporii- that. Lord bad any ktanvl- 

edj'p of Indian laiij^uaffos.'- Idke Abraham linger'’ 
yriu'h he mnsL have depended entirely upon 

Italian iiiformantK, who would .seem (in I.ord’H case) to 
have bet'll Nhigar Hraiunans. Kerridgep he says, “ in- 
lert'.sted hiuiselft* in (he vvorke by mediatdng my aetpiain- 
lanet' with till' : whose eiuinenee, of place was 

an attraefivt* to draw on (Ids dist'overyd’ In other words 
Kerridgi', as l’resid(>nt, used his influence to induce these 
Hrahtaans to ' discover ’ to Lord the teachings of the 
.ifistnt'i. d’he introfluetion to the other tract which Lord 
published at the same time indicates a similar method, 
" I joynetl luyselfe with one of their Church men called 
their Ihu'oo, and by the interpretation of a Persee whose 
long iiiiplovnipiit in the Companies service had brought 
him to a medioerity in the English tongue ... I gained 
the knowledge of wluiL hereafter X shall deliver, as it was 
compiled in a Ixioke writ in the Persian character contain- 
ing their (Scripture, and in their owne language called 
their /^L'XI>A\’'ASTAW.” Whatever may be the value 
of the juaterial which Lord collected it seems to have been 
collected l»y himself, and to owe nothing either to the 
writings included by Samuel Purchas in the collection 
referred to in laith of laird’s dedicatory epistles," or to an- 

1' Tlu‘ v\ritiT ill tht* ltirliininr)i of Nntional /iioiji'iiplin vrcilit-, 
laird with '.mni* kunwU'djjff iif Hiudubtuid and Pi'V.siiui. Tlu-ra 
't'fuw til tif no fvldfuci* that ha liad any such kmnvlfdfvc. 

opiii-ihitri tot het rrrhitrrjpn heydendum {f^pyilrii, 
Ifldl). liii^nu' (iillci'tcd rcniarkahly detailed iidormatiim frinu 
idi infiiviuaut, a Hnvhnian uuiucd Padinaurddia, including' tmu- 
slatiniK Ilf lUuu'trhai'i’b NUi~ and Vaivng ya-mtaha^ svhich appear 
to hi* du* ftrsl transladims from Sanskrit into a European lunsnajjc. 
tii-i hook was Irandatcd into (tennan (IGOd) and Ercnch (tdjd), 
HHii has hmi edited hv W. Caland (Linselioten-vereeniviuK* 
Viil. X, loirp, 

V* tie priilfers Ids first traet to the Arelihisbop as an “ Indite- 
ineat ujjainst the Banian, whose pause hath formerly had sonu* 
jcferent'c to youf (Iniee by the labours of Mr. Purtdias, whose 
■1 - nlhij nraeter auditum ... I have bronpbt them 
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other contemporary whom he munes in his tract on tiie 
Ppmu'S, namely Edward Grimstoned"’ Lord’s book has a 
(lerorated geiiei'a! title, and separate title-pages to each 
of the two ti'acts which it contains. The general title is ; 
“A display of two forraigne sects in llie Ea.st Indies, 
riz , the sect of the Banians the Ancient Natives of India 
and the sect of the PpAWfi tlie Ancdeiit Inhabitants of 
Persia together with the Religion and Manners of eaeli 
sect Collected into two Bookes liy Henry Lord Sometimes 
resident in East India and Preadier to the float' t'om- 
pauy of Merchants trading thether . , . f.oiulon . . . 
IGdO.” The separate title of the first tract, with which 
alone this paper is concerned, is as follows: “ A Dis- 
coverie of the sect of the Banians. Gontaining their 
History, Law, Liturgie, Casts, Customes, and Ceremonies, 
Gathered from their Branianes, Teachers of that vSect ; As 
the particulars were comprized in the Booke of their 
Law, called the Shaster : Together wdth a rlisplay of 
their Manners, both in times past, and at this [iresent. , . . 
London. . . . 1630.” 

lull’d 's book schematises itself into sections corres- 
ponding to the four ages, which he duly ruunes (p, PI, 
Chapter XV) : “ the first, Cnrta/n; the .second. Dranpur; 
the third, THraioo; the fourth, Kalep.'' (It may he noted 
in passing that the inversion in the oi'der of the Treta 
and Dvapara yugas indicates that Lord knew enough to 


111 u srcoiid (‘.Viiniinuliou." lie Impcs t!i;it tlic ! rai') will lie vvid- 
iiiiiii' In Ihc ('niiipiniy, iii«liuii'iiia' tlin Cninjiiuu “ liuwavil lii'hi' 
I'lul .Vlonhiu'tils to Ml'. I'ui’cliiw in tlu‘ iir<i(lm'i'iiu‘ii( nt his Vnlu- 
iiiiinMi-, wnrkc culled (he rnsiliintuii (if Il.ti'klcwilc," Pini-lur^ 

h)'. Pili/i'i fiif.it w’u-i |)ulili,slu'(l 1<>24 — ^2li. 

Li cliaiitci' II nf di<* Ur/ii/i<iii nf i/tf /'(/'(( ' t\i, .')) uLc!' u 
rctci'ciK'C In dll' amdciit KinffS nf l\'r''i;i lie iithL : “ The 

.vin'idfi'cmcnt nt which ChreuiiTc I wnvdd have (fathci'cil fnnu 
them Inif ihat I tnuud it In atrrcc iiuiictaaUv . . . witli titat 
liaiidatidii nf ^tr. firitii.stoiic't called Eihth's mill Kmpii'f'i, ffi-,'’ 
tiriiusfnnc'.s tmii''ibiiin]) {Pmiilnn, ICda) WU'S from a T* rench wnvk 
t'.V d’Aviiy, jmhlishcd in Kill. IS 1 , 

F. IH 
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tVt‘[ Hi:il Tn*ta had souiethiug to do with fdie iiuiiieral thtw 
and i'twifKira with tw(j). ilis first section (('liapter l-- 
\ I) purports to he an actount of the fCida-yngji; i,fu; next, 
of I !ic !h:i|)ara >noa ((diapLers Vll — Xlll); (ho 
111 till' 'I't'cta yuga (t'hayiler KIV); and the last, of the 
Kali >uga (f'hapter X\h tfie last). Hut he connects with 
the second part wind [iiirporls to hi* an acconul of |lj(; 

' Shasicr,' fail reall\ einhodies his own oliscM'vatifais on 
caste and custom in (lujarat (('liapters VlH X and 
XII Xlll); and a sliglil fiistory of Gujarat, In'oughL up 
to date, in Ghapter JKf. There fuis been, and is to be. u 
destruction of tlie \v()rld at the end of each tige ; the first 
T,\as hy water; the second by wind; the third hy earth; and 
the fouveh siiall lie l>y fire. Whereupon Lord comments: 
“ How' [’ytliagorically they stand upon the* number of 
foiire; the world was formed of foure principles; divided 
into foure points of the Compusse: to endure for foure 
Ages; planted liy foure men, matched to foure women; 
restored again hy foure; and to be demolished hy foure 
several de.structions . . . The Pythagoricai foiir-ness 
seeni.s to fie partly his own invention. He wa.s, lieside.s, 
temperameutally a romantic, and in his account of tfie 
first age g'i\es free rein to his fancy so as to turn the first 
creation into tour love-stories. 

In the lii'st creation God, having fashioned the world 
Ilf four elements, made man, and ' seconded liim with a 
loiupaiiion, whu'h was Woman . . , And tfie first mans name 
was Punrom, and tfie wonuin.s name way Farcoiitpe.' 
Purina and IT'akrti laid four sons; ‘ the first was called 
lirnmiiinti, tlie second ('nttpnj, the third FHiudfirri/, the 
fourth iry.M'.' I’hese are primd fneir, the eponymous an- 
cestors of the four mrnas; but if Shuddpnj stands for 
i>n(h‘a, it seems surprising that Lord should make him the 
representative of the third or merchant Gass. “ And 
fiecaiisc Shudderp warn of a nature mild and conver.seahle, 
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it wiiH thought iiieete that he should lie a Mefchaut ... as 
a mouitour to jmt him in miiide of which course of life, 
he had a paire of Ballauces put, into hi.s hand, and a bagge 
of weights hung at Ids girdle, instruments most accoui- 
iiiadate to hi.s profes.sion.” He makes Ifh/sr the repi'e-sen- 
tative of the ‘ Mechanicke or handy-crafts man,' because 
he was not thinking of the Vai.^i/a rarijn at all, hut of the 
Vfdsh or carpeiitci' sulecaste of tfujarat; which figures 
also in the accounts of Arab travellers to westcuai India."' 
And HO Lord couueets him with Visvakariiiau : Ids ‘dis- 
position to meditate things for mans couvenieuce gave him 
the name V iakennal) , which is as much as the llandsuma, 
because he could do anything to be done iiy the hand.' 

These four went respectively to the East, West. North 
an(.l South, and there, after appropriate adventures, met 
and won the four women appointed for them ; Sar/itree, 
Toddicustree,'-' Visagmidah and JejitHogiindukd^ (hil- 


St'c the article “ Arab ftetereuces ’’ coiitriinUeil liy t'azlul- 
lah fjUtivdlulL Larldi to the Jioinbiuj (ruzetti'er, Vol. I, Part I, 
(History of (iujarat), p. odO. “ Kluirdarlbiiii (A. If. I!d2) de.s- 
cribc.s ti](‘ ftiiidus a.s dividiul into .seven clusse.s. Df these pje iir.st 
■.(I'e Ttuikarias or Tliakur.s . . . Ttie sei-ond are tin* Barrihma-' . . . 
(he third arc iiie Kutariyas or Ksliatrios . . . the fourth are die 
Siularia or Shudra.s, hasliaiidiiieii hy profc.s.siou ; tin* tilth are tlie 
I’aisiii'a or V'ai.sh, artitieer.s and doniestie ; the .si.vtli Suiidiilia "i 
(’hatidala, nieiiials; and (lie .seventh the ‘ Laliuil,” wiiose women 
adorn fhemhelv(*s . . .” tlen* too “ Shudderv ’ takes preisoleuce 
ot ‘ Wy.se.’ 

‘ Toddieastree ’ i,s Lord’s own eoiitrihiU ion (o ItidiiUt 
iioiueiiclut are. But her pvucsi.s is plain, liord’s iidornuml was 
at a lo.-is tor thi> nuine ot ‘ the woman appointed tor ('iitlei,\.' and 
•'ll lie cidleil tier hiil-ilik-sfn, llio woman ot lluU i|U.U'(ei’. iau'd 
lepriiiluced tile sound willi eoimuendidde :iei urae\. In puisitio' i( 
wa,\ be noted tluit bis iiitorrmuit seems to liave had a teinlene.') 
to pronounce the vowels « and /'t in the Beiipul wu> . d't., toi 

iiistaiiee, ‘ Bremnw ’)■ 

I eaniiol .stio'ge.st eipiivalenls tor VUiijiiiDilnh and ■h’junn- 
<inn<l(ih. Tliere is a Visakauyaka in cbatiter HI of the N'-a}rara- 
kluuidu of the Skaiida-puraiia, where oiie i.s tempted to look lor 
these legend.s, if Lord’.s ttifornniiil was a Xairar Bndiimin : halt 
the tale has no oonnectioii ; ami Lord'.s -ijnniluji would Huggest 
-fjnndhn. Vtijfin- setnna the nearest .sound to ./e/ tow-. 4 •leiunu- 
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O'/v i'li'l ' Titilil ioi' exfuuple, ‘ ;is desirous tf) 
make (*\pri'iiiicfil of each others forLitudc upon Lhedr facet- 
logelher,' fought for Llii'ee days hefoi'e they joiaod ui 
iinut\ , for ■ in iier I'igiit fiand she hare a ChiirJinrij,'‘' 
which is an instrinneiiL of a round forme, and sharp-edged 
111 tiie superficies thereof, so aeconunodate for ohVtiee, 
that la a hole in th(‘ middesL lliercof, being whirlc-d ahout 
I lie linger and Hung ofT, in the quickuusse of his motion, 
it i.-, able to deliver or convey death to a farre remote 
('iiemy.' Sfiin/ihui/ passed heyond a mountain calleil 
Sfiir/iirlhi and disi-overed peaids and a diamond-miiie 
before he met V isnijiinf./nli . U'l/sr passed over seven seas, 
the last of vliich was called PashcurixLtf’P (Puskaravati), 
and came to the laud called Derpe. ‘ There by the Sea 
side hee built him a faire house ... a comely habitation, 
with rooms lightsome, and broad tarafi'es or roofes aloft, 
for pleasure and prospect delightfull . . Jejuuoifiinilnh. 
the woman ajipointed for Wyse, came wandering by, and 
was drawn to satisfy her admiration with a nearer view 
of this new edifice. Wyse ‘ descended to take a fuller 
conteni[) 1 utioii of her beauty, whose feature deserved his 
better notice; for she was of liody amiably white, and her 
Ires'e?. were seattei'ed with pondered Saunders,"' and 
other odors, the scent of which the blasts of the winde dis- 
per^e(l in such mauaer that he became partaker of them 
!w hi> aiiproach . . And so Hie world was [lopuUited 
hv the.'>e four pairs in the first age. But “ leugtli of time 

liimdliiilt 111 lie I'quuicd with Yigaiuin'miilhri , a iiaitu' ui 
Sau.u.iO, iiuitlici' Ilf Vyasay Jtcl'di'c she received tlie 

tiivimr Ilf f’ai.t’.'.iia she wa-' ^Iat^yag'uadha, or Anusai'andha, in 
tthirh i(ia\ we Inoh for the orie-iiuil of bord’a Visao'Uiuhih? — K.t'.] 
bold did not invent Ihe riiLrii, and his Toddiea.sl ree sliould 
he toiiiid a-i a There is a laiiui Vidyn-di'vi so nained. 

bold's infinjnani miiv have inserted some Jainii legends in the 
yener.i! tramework of n Hindu puntna. 

"" fpnnihi't 

Surultd, I'tmdana. 
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. , . l)eg}iii to confound all gcjodncsse . . , For Brammi))i 
grew neglective of his piety; and ('nttovij grew cruell and 
full of usurpation; and Hliurhli'rij grew deceipthdl in Ihc 
waights and hallances; and Wyxc lost Ins con.scic'iu'e in his 
(leidings. And so God grew angry, and “ there euine a 
Idond, that (jovered all nations in the dejtths.” 'rims (muI 
(>(! the hi'st creation. 

“ .Seeing the first Age misearried hy their sinfnliu'.sse 
. . the Almighty determined to heginne tlie se(‘oml Agi 
(ly three persons of greater perfeetioii and exeelleney than 
the other, called Bvemaw, Fy.dwey, and Tiutldcnj.- The 
Almighty, therefore, descending . . . upon . . . Mt-rnpn r- 
. . . said, Rise up Brcmnio . . . and by a second and 
third command . . . raised up Fy.vGiey, and Rnddi'rij . . . 
To the first hee gave the power tf) make the Ci'eatnres . . 

to the second . . . the charge to preserve the Creatures . , . 
But to the third. . . hee gave power to destroy hi.s Creature-. 

. . Uvemaw . . . grew extraordinarily afflicted in his 
body . . . such Lravaile as happeneth to women in lahoiir 
.sealed him . . . till the burthen . . . made two riipliue.s 
. . . when behold two Twinnes, tlie one male tfie other 
female, to wit, Alan and Woman . . . The man was hy turn 
maned Maiioir, and the woman Cetrruupu"^ . . . d'fiey were 


-- Thi‘ .'.[x’lliuf’' (h Itndniui , Visiiu, utiil Ituilot i-. i h.u.irtn i 
lie I'lif -aw somiil tor -a (’(‘niiquira Snoinvmitf . tUi'.) !ia> 

1 t*cti rciiturkcd on above. The -t- )»elw(‘eti eei'chial s azo! ii le.iii- 
in K\stTicy (eompai'e tlie I’ivev. Ki-.liui). For Abzi/i/r;'./, rmajiaie 
yiiHthlcn/ and vh uchn \ . Ijord'i -a ■'laioh liolli lor -ft iizo! tor 
S. 


Meni-parviilu. 

Mazm .Svayuialzliuviz atnl llatariipii are so I'eliiteil in, t.n 
rx.uuple, the Eralnua-puvana (eluiiitiw If). Bat tlii-, putana 
iizukes Tini (;t .s(za of .Satarzlpzii zzad Ivaiiiut (Lozd'- t the 

jamaits of Priyiivrata aazl iTtifmapfala (Lord’s Biitiuntfii and 
^hitjauifiauthu). It makes Samrat (Lzzzzf’.s .S'oa/aezvzat) aiiotlirz 
of Tvaniyfi. It ziurees in miikiri}' Huiirta iLortl’s .Sozoo-retOziri 
Ike wife of LTflaruipada, as do otlii-r (^z‘r H. II. Aihon's 
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sciil Id fhe IaisI, Io ii mouiitaine failed Muii(lei'|)urv()fil-' 

. . jiiid Crt/'ron/ja brougiiL forth three soniies and tlitw 
daughters . , . Priaiir/Hta, Ontmiapantha . . . Soonif^mnt; 

. , . Cimirtuili . . . Soone/rtt/i ir . . . Su7tiho(j“'’ . , . Tlipy 
were dispersed . . . Priauirtla and C/immali to the West, 
III llie Mmuilaine (ialled Sc/jmifJ; OutaiiapatLllui and Hoom- 
rr/hiir to I h(' North, to tlu' Mouiitaiuc ]ii/)7)l(t- Soomrr/Dit 
and Sinrifioo to (lie Mouutaiiic Hu, 'pars . . P-’’ 

I,ord then relates how the Almighty provided for I he 
estahlishmetd of I'eligion in the second age hy a book deh- 
\ei'ed Io Prcminv. This book is the Shastpr, wliieli is ro 
presented as (‘oiisistiiig of three ‘ tracts,’ dealing with Ihe 
moral law, the ceremonial law, and the foui- ‘ tribes.’ 
Lord follows this threefold division of subjects in the 
aeeount of the manners and customs of the ‘ Banians' 
which tills the next five chapters (VIII— XIII); but 
it does not seem to correspond with any possible division 
of the literature.'^’' Lord’s own ‘ busie observation ’ is 
the source of much of this account. And, as Jamas were 
very much in evidence in Surat, much of what he says is 
an aeeount (apparently the earliest European account) of 

U'iUishil inn lit till' \ i!;nii-i)urnn(i t. xi, [i. iS6, tonUnoto Ig Tlir 
[ II. i ajyri'V'. with Ijoi'd'-i uccounl in iiiiddiif^' Sauioli 

A Mtu Ilf Priyaviiilii and Kfiniya. 

Muiiilai'a-iiarvalii. 

Siiiidihul'' 

'■ hi till' ili'-icrLiitioii id' Ilavrta, as }>’ivon in, (■.//., tlic 
1 rihn! III. ii), Mnrii i.s in tin* i'(‘ntt'(’, iMiindara on tlic i‘!ot, 

1 r.inilti.iniaitana on the 'iimlli, V'^ipula on llio wo.st, and Supai-ioi 
on till' norih. St'i/iitKl {iSajjandha?) is ]u*rliaps t taiidha-mfulana 
Pipiiht and ,'>niiiir‘t aro plainly Viimhi and Sii])ru',<va. 

{*i‘t'liaps it ndlnots an oiuimeration of tho Vedas as tho‘i‘ 
toiiiihitig the Ailnirm-ffihiy Beruipr knew of, and iianii'.s, four 
Ihfh^ {\nhi\). Eiiropoaii ideas of the eharaeter of the Veihi- 
Mere alto^idhor vaffne nji to the end of the tSth eentury. Tliis 
I'Kido ipiissihio tjie [iidiliration of sueli a work as Ihe I’reneh 
!, 'our-rtthtjn t‘ Vajnr-voda ’) in 1780'. Voltaire .saw it in manns- 
eripf and areepted it as a Veda: altlioupdi, as Elli.s pointed out 
in Rrii’iin‘}i('s, it is really a criticiam of Hinduism in the 

form of a purana. 
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jiiitiiKin, and his ‘ Banian,’ although to some extent a 
composite picture, represents on the whole a rl a in mer<!haut . 
Lord is himself aware that the term batiin is not accurate- 
iv used ill the title of his work as covering all chisses, and 
ht> indicates the right use of the term towards tin' end of 
flic book (]). H(l). “ Under tlie tiaine of liaiiiitns is (oai- 

prised . . . Merchants only, or Brokers for the Mei'chatil 
[n tlie latter part of the hook he tlieiad'ore, uses 
lUnitnii as synonymous with Skiuh/rrii. the merchant.-”' 
Tliere is nothing very eharaeteristie in the eiglit 
rdiinnaridments which Lord represents us comprised in the 
first tract, except that ahirtml takes precedence, as the llrst 
lommandinent, and control of the five senses is empliasis- 
ed as the second. Lord himself singles these out : “ The 
{U'incipall part of their Law admitting nothing prodigious 
to opinion we ])asse over, onely that which conimeth into 
exception is that which is laid down in the first and the 
second Commandment.” He discusses these two at 
some length, with particular reference to the doctrine of 
metemjisychosis. Among the ceremonies spoken of by 
1dm in treating of the second tract are : bathing in rivers 
’■ whilst the Ihuniane iterateth the name of the river . . . 
culled Tap'pep, with the name of other rivers in India cele- 
in'iited for these customary washings, as (roinjn and 
yierhoda" the use of a “ certaine Unction in the fore- 
hetid of red painting, that having certaine grauies sLucke 
iu the glutinous matter is their testimony that Uod hath 
marked them out as his people : and the tendering of nffer- 
iugs and prayers under trees ” so that the Bramnnfti ntider 
such greeue Tree erect temples to I’ngods . . . The tree 
peculiar i zed for this worshippe is called by some . . . 


”” Aiul s(i he leaves himself without a iretieric name. His 
tifuteiuiKivaries tended to call ludiaus exclusive of ‘ Moors by 
the name of Gentile.s. Bnl Lord uses this tenn too iji a restricted 
vTHe. AVc below. , 
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XISM 

hiiJicft . . . aiul by (jloi'opius Bccauus allirmed to b(v 
tho treo of life that ^rew in the Garden of Eden . , [„ 

coiiiioct i(ja with the “second tract" he gives a fairly 
detailed account of the ruuning of ciiildreri, niaia'iages, 
and funerals. In connection with what he calls the ‘ In 
vocation of Saints ' he says: “ They . . . that would lire 
hapfiy in Marriage, ineoke Ilnnnaunt; they that are in 
Ix'gin the workes of architecture, (i\nvni>z; they that want 
health. Vnimnwi-, the souldier in his assault . . ., cryts, 
Jiimnhrm; the iniserahle invoke Hyrr: and they that are 
HI prosperity, give their Orisons to Mij easier." The 
names appear to stand for Hanuinan, Gane.sa, Baijiirdh. 
Bhlinaseua. and possibly Tsvai'a and Mahesvara. At 
namings “ some of the kindred . . . menaceth the point 
of a writing penne against the forehead of the Child, with 
this short prayer, That God would write good things in 
the front of that Child.” In connection with marriage 
there is an account of the nuptial procession^ — “ the Bride- 
grtiome is distinguished from the rest by a crowne on his 
head, decked with Jewels very rich . . , Dowry there is 
none given, tliat the drifts of Marriage might not he 
mercenary ...” When a man is (lying “ they injoyiie 
him to utter Narniunr, which is one of the names of God 
importing Mercy to dinners . . . His spirits languishing, 
they stretch out his hand, jiouring faire water into 
it . . . praying to Kisliipriipiwn'^ the God of the water, tn 
pre.sent him pure to God ...” After describing the fim- 
oral rite.s he adds; “ Since these lawes and iiijuiictions, 
there hath sprung up a Cuslomo amongst them, that the 
women that survive their hushands should offer themselves 
u}) alive to he sacritiecd in the flames with them, which to 
this day is idtsfu'ved in .some places and for some persons 

* ! We uiu'it iracM* it to the fDninda Krttnavnunam 

K. (hi. ■ • ■ . 
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ot' worth, lliou^’h llio ex:^m|)h‘^^ Iso itiort' riiro now 

ihan in forniOT limes, of which (■iistonm Pn^pcrlius Ums 
^poakoUi iuid he })tococ(1s to (nmte ;ui(l Iriuislate the 
ei^'lir lines of Propertius (4-9- lo IhC.) which spe;ik of 
rim cuslnin. 

Four cluiptors (X — XIII), coiichnlinp; with the des- 
(ruclion of the world ul tlie end of tlie s('cond ii;j;e, shouhl 
(ic concerned with the lliird ti-icl of the iS7/u,s7/'/ , hut con- 
tain in fact Foi'd's own ncctnint of the foui' castt's, ns lie 
himself adinifs ; “If I shall somewhat dic'rcssc from 
their particular injunctions ... to n more jiarticuhi r 
display of their manners, [ shall hotter di.scharite tlie 
parts reiiuired in this Tract.” He is not sure whether 
the name of the first caste is derived from Bi'iimmon, or 
from Bri'maw “ by adjection of this particle (we.s'h” He 
notes that “ Huidas is of opinion that they are called 
Bni7/uin/‘!^ of one Braclmnv that was the first prescriher 
of their rites,” while “ Postellus affirmeth them to bee 
descended from Abraham by Chetnrah,'’” who seated 
themselves in India, and that so they were called Abrah- 
niaiU'fi.” Prahmans are of two sorts : the more common 
llralimanes, of which there are a great nnmher in India,; 
and the more s])ecial who “ ai'e called hy the Haiiians, 
I’c/Z/v/.v, by (he Moores, Sfrrahs." " The common Bra- 
mane hath eighty two Pasts or Tribes , . . which wei'c so 
many wise men or Schollers . . . milled <l//yars' or Boivi li- 
sa} crs of sncli a place . . . Thus the prime of them was 
called V isiihuHimnniif/cr, that is. ilic Augur of Visal 
iiagra. the '2 V nlniKjrftimiKjrr. that is tlie Auger of Ahil- 
iiagra, a towiie so called . . . Loi'd is of c.mi'se 
speaking of the Nagar Hrahmans. He drops the 
initial N-, and proceeds to make an ecpiation with 
the Latin word angur. But he eorrectly gives \ fsnL 


•*" Tvi'tnvuii. O'cacA'/s', ‘15. i. 
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i\ isdai^jir) and Vadiiaa'ar as Ivvo cliief cciitres 
or [ilara- oF of Naifar Bralinians, Later 

oil fii' olisrM'ves (liiit tlu* divisions rd' the Banians rir 
Slniihh ! ‘h s diy wlinin li(‘ may iiK'an eiliiof Hindu oi‘ .laiiia 
Xai-La'U i oi'i'('s|)i)nd in iininlier to those* of the 
■■ cliusui.y (‘iltier to la* under liieii* diseiplim* tliat are 
\' Isa lnai>ranau; 4 '(*i-s, or Vulnas^ranau^ei’s, from the peen- 
liar iiisl riiol ion of v\liie|i Branuines they are piiided in 
matters t.elonpiny to relij,;ious worsliippe.’’ iaird's '* more 
spei iall Lramanes " are, as will la* elear from tlie follow 
inp I itatioiiN. daiiias, “ Tlie more speeiall Bi-amane . . . 
Is some man of the Last of Shudderies . . . vvlm for devo- 
tion takelh this condition ou him . . . weareth a woollen 
garment of wliite . . . his heade is always unenvered . . . 
they do not sliave hut pluek off all the hair save .some small 
reiiiaiuder on the ernwtie . . . They have a festival called 
Puteh^srni More strict they seem to be than the 

eouimoii liimninu's . . . More eautelous they are for the 
preset vatu jii of things animate . . . and they keep a hospi- 
tal of lame and maimed flying fowle.” They have several 
divisions; One is called the and these go not 

to ('hureh, hut fierform divine rites at home. Another 
is of the 7”a/i/e/e,s, these go to Church to pray. A third 
IS of the ('(/ rf /> II and these pray hy themselves, without 
soeierv A fourth is called the Onkrli'finn, and these 
(*udure not images. A fifth called the Pns/itilrnm, the 
most ,strh t of tlmm all.” These are names of (jucchax of 
tlie daiiias : the Tu pii-yiicrhii and the Khiiriitnrn- {Klunl- 
hu ) (jHirhii heing plainly reeognisahle, wliilst in the 
we may perhaps see the Lo>ik(i~(jrircJia, which 
“ etuhires not images,” 

I’assing to tin* .ser'ond caste, the Ciitteri/f's, Taird says : 

That partiudar of li/rmiiwi'!) booke that concerned this 
Cast or Trihe, I'niitaiued eortaine precepts of government 

Till* piii-jiifyiiiii (»!)',(>rvi‘(l liy .hiuuis, 
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and policie, the knowledge ol' which being hul of roimnon 
import I rather chase to omit." Instead, lie gives in this 
cluipdH' (XI) some account of the Rajputs of Gujai'at and 
.idjaccnl jiarts. He mentions the names o[ live Raj [ml 
clans; ('haurnh, Solmkrc, Phiyc/ch/, lJ()f/rj)iirliiii‘s\ ami 
Par/ntu/rs. I'he ‘ Cutteryes were the aneieni kings of 
India, and were called Rajahs. “ These Rajahs had 
priucii)ally foure men about tliem of cndiiency . . . the 
Bmmiiiu‘s\ who by Sonthsaying and Angary did show the 
Jvinges what time was most meet to begin their de.signs 
, . . the Purdov,''’- which was a man of policy in the State 
Inminesse , . . the Molchiv or the Kings Ghamherlain . . . 
(and) the Generali of the Kings Annies in the field called 
Diiinaob'.'"'^'^ “ Now touching their declining state, 
One RutDiedeoilP’’* a vertuous woman did at her tleath 
prophecy the decline of the Banian State, in the time of 
Rnb'is(dd(>d'''' chief e Rajah, the beginning of which slionld 
be in his next Successors daies ...” Ravisuldee's suc- 
imsor, Sydemisnldee,-"^ had erected a monument in hi.s 
fathers honour at Hytkepolayored' A Brahman, ilArAor- 
naiKjfi'd’' told him that one Hidhui Alaudln, a Pidmi, 
King of Didec, should deface the monument and coiuiuei' 
Giizzamt. So he sent his Pardon to search out the vouth, 


Pi'iullulua. 

DoMiiiriyukay 

■“ Kinit DcivI, “ The Queen ”Y Or Ktuiik l>e\i iI'DiIhs 
■lAG, /. LX)y 

Kai Vlfial{l(3va, said to have tiiunded Vistumai in tUtti: or 
else Pisaldeo L'litnilian a^-Jki took Delhi in ll.'iH!-' Bill neillier 
emues near the time of Alaiuhlln (1298), and tbeie mu\ tn’ •'Ome 
couhision. 

Siddliai'fijadeva (11)94—1148. See Pn\ Midii, 1. 

•‘IT Perhaps Sidhpur in Baroda State, where there is a Itiidra 
Mrda huili by Alfilraj and I'eeoiistiluted by Siihlliaiaja .lava^india. 

■*'' italiadeva ATigara!) Inirhes, Aho Midu L .\v, tells ,i sinii- 
lar tale. 
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wlifi u’;i-- ill ihiil time vvilh his laliioi', ;t wood-^'allu'rer nt' 
Delhi. 'Fhev jiersiiadetl him to aeeept a sum of iaoiie\ 
ami III leturii he ;^'ave ihem “ an lisefipi that albeit the 
he.tveiis had deereivl that he should seatter some stones of 
llial hiiddiii” yt'l h('t‘ would pieke them mil of the ('orner.s 
ihereor ’ so as lo spare lh(' huildiiif^-. In due eoaff,(. 
d/o/oZ/// invaded (Imuinit, hut g'l'owino' weary of ihi' 
loiio war. and many Rajahs lleeiiii'' to iiiaeeessihle [ilaees, 
he eommitled the I'nrihor manai''emen( of the wars to one 
Fiitfrirni/ . his t'uphearer. “ And the said Fnttrrciiii dni 
further invade < 1 iiz;j/nit . and .so did the rest of the 

Muhiiomf full.'- tliat sueeeeded him, lo the deeliue of the 
Ihiniiiu State.” Lord adds that some of the Rajahs 
flying to retyremciits impregnable . . . could not be enn- 
ipiered even to this day; but, making outroacles, pray uii 
the f d/7V//ee.5‘ luussiag . . . haying many resolute 
Soiildiers . . . called Rash pootct ^ which iinplyeth as 
much as the sonnes of Kings : for being of the 

east of it is like they were nobly clesceiuled 

....■’ Among those that remained uncoiiquered 
in his time Lord mentions Rajah SunMil(jt'i‘ of 

Ru>-jn'i‘plair Rajah BarumshauR" of Moha'c; Rajah 
Ranuaaja r : Rajah linnuuhjcc ; and “ the great Ramuih,''^ 
wlio hath fought many set liattlcs with the Mo(jiils forces.” 


K.itiki.',. 

Thi- voiol Kiij[iut uiLs roiuiiuiidv' Ml s[H‘lli'il ill tiiadN (nui. 
liui liitiil .0 li'.i^t tin‘\v wlail it iiieuut. 

" i!v"ii|ii|du. hardii- <'lii'oMich>s make Sunuidji the 
.iiicp.Mn utn-r .fii.Misiiiw-liji, who was llw iduef of ItCijiiipla in llif 
dme ol Akhar. (ZZo/a/a/// (uizrUcrr, Vol. p. Itlib. 

*- ISuiiiuu Slifili 111 Aliillior, ^^lurh was not ri'ilucod unlit 
PhiT. 

‘■Tilt' Rana oi rdaiimr, Aiuar Sin<>'h I, lo whom this ■'t.iP*- 
iiiont utmlil applv, had made peace with .lalianfi'Tr in Kill, iiud 
died in Kit’d. Tli> -.ueces'.nr, Karan Slna'l' (KiiJO — 28 ) vtaji’ed mi 
vai^ l.iiid’-. ilateiueiii perha|is has no one Itana pai'tieulai'ly itt 
view. 
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The iiexl chapter’ (XLf) relates to tlie S/i fifhh^ries, or 
liiiiihni!'' ])i'operly so called/' lad it contains little, wiiick 
has not hocii already noted. Chapter’ X 1 1 1 however gives 
iulditioiial iufoi'ination alrout the “ The tianie 

Wvse iniplyes as imich as one that is .servile or in.st rniiK'n-- 
tai'v . . , these people are at this prr'senl inosl ordinarily 
cjillcd hy the name of (I'/'Htilrs. Whic’h (li’tirilrs are of 
two sorts (1) the purer (InitUc, such as liveth oliservant of 
the dyet of the liaitimiH ... (2) the (I'enlih' \'is-ri‘nuiii , 
(•ailed the iinjrurc or uncleaiie . . . Such are the hushaud- 
uien or Inferior sort of people called the Coah'fK."^'' 

The reinaimlev of this eltafrter- (XJII) reverts to the 
original plan of the work, after this long digressiim about 
caste, and tells of the destruction of the world at the end 
of the second age. Chapter XIV gives an account of the 
third age. The CuttPryes were “ utterly raced out,” and 
The Lord appointed that from the Bmniiuifs the line 
of the Kings should he renewed . . . The chief of the 
Bninutuea that was then preserved . . . was called 
Diicerat the next child that was borne after this destruc- 
tion and which was the youngest of foure, was chosen to 
propagate the line of their Kings . . . and his name was 
Hum; who became so memorable for his wortliy deeds . . . . 
that . . . even to this day . . . whensoever tliey n\et't and 
salute one anotlier, tiicy cry Ram, Rum . . /’ Of the 
I'ourtii and last age of the world, described in the folhuv- 
ifig chapter (XA^), Lord has not much to say : "... 'I'he 

Almighty agnine eonimauded that the world sliould t)ee 
peopled by those that were reserved, among.st whom there 

“ hec p. 287 saprn. 

''Those aru apparoiilly tUo Kolis, «lin torai u (nmitof of the 
liiauflai ion of (tuierat. Tlicy arc liu'-huiidnusi in '■oiitnil and 
'inifli, (iujoviit, l)\it arc said to ui)proa(di iioan'r to Hldts in_ tin' 
tioi'tli. Till' hoiiihay (laxoiitH'r slaio-' lliat tin' woni is Moin'liino-' 
a^cii in llu' ,s(‘ns(' of lia.sfai'ci or lialt-lifood ; wliich lua^ tie the 
''Uji'in of Lord's *’ impure (Jentile." 

Dusaratha, 
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who \va^ al lhal (iiiic* with his Father', a woori-gat hei'er of 
Deiiii. 'rt)e\ pei'siiarlod hitii to aceefrt a siiui of iiioiiov 
and III lelurii he gave (hem ” an Esei'ifrl that albeit tlic 
lieawitf. had deei'eed that he shtmld seat lev ^oiire stones of 
lhal hiiildiiig yet liee woiiUI pieke llie.m oiil (»f the Coriiei'.s 
ihereoF" so as to spaee the hiiildiiig. In due eourse 
Ahiiiilhi invaded (Inzziinit, but gi'ovvjng vveat'y of the 
long war, and many Itajalis (leeing to inaeet'««ibh‘ |)laee.s, 
he (ominitled the Further managenn'iit of the war's to one 
rri)ii . his ( 'ii[)hear'er'. “ And the said Fntlrreoii did 
Far'ther invade (Iniznrnt, aird so did the rest oF the 
MuhtiDiiij htns that siteeeeded hiiir, to the (leeline of the 
li.iuiaii State. ’’ Lord adds that " some of the Kajahs 
flviiig to retyreiiients iinpregriable . . .could not he con- 
quered even to this day; but, making outro^tdes, pray on 
tire ( 'i/ff/iliirs'''' passing . . . having many resolute 
Souldiers . . . eallerl Rushpootes,*’^ which implyeth as 
mru'li U.S the sonues of Kings: for being of the 
east of ('nttfricH it is like they were nobly de.scendod 
. . . Among those that remained unoonquered 
in his time Lord mentions Rajah Surmulgee of 

Rt/.'^pi-fpluir Rajah Brritmiflajiv^'-^ of Molerp; Rajah 
Raj/i/aiaar; Rajah iiannnUjai' ; and “ the great RannahA' 
who hath fought many set Irattlcs with the Moguls forces.” 

Katdii,'!. 

’'Tin- uitid Itit,i|iul wii.s ('(imiiioidy m> ^pldh‘J in lauilL dun*, 
ftiil bold .It liM'.t knew wliut it uieuiil. 

o lt,d]>i|d;i. Itaidii' cliionieles maki' Hiirund.ii tlii‘ m'I'uiuI 
attcr ihi,\ iisiu^hji, who was flio (diicf of llajiuphi iti tlu' 
lifoc id ,\kh.u. {liiaiilnuj (ur.i'ffi'ri-, \'^(d. VI, p. Kilt). 

*- H.di.nii .Shrdi ot Jtidlicr, wliirti was not rt'dnred iinlil 

I 

*' The R.Oia o| I'didpiif, Ainar Sink'll I, to whom tld> Thot'- 
oii'tit viimld applv, laid nuitlo poaro witlt .lahaiigtr in ItH 1. and 
•iit‘d in tl'itlir. Ilii Kaian iSinp'li (Ki'dlt — 'I8r_ wa^'tsl no 

vat- lovid'-i ilateiufiit jn'rlntp.s has no oiio Itfinit particularly in 
view. 
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Tlie next chapter (XII) relates to the Shuffdf'rins-, or 
B/inifins pi'operly so called, but it contains little which 
lias not heeii already noted. (lha,pter XllI hr)wcv(>r gives 
additional iul'orniatiou about the n'v/.vr.v, “ The tiaine 
■\Vysc implyes as much as one that i.s servile or iiislruinoii- 
tai'y . • . these people are at this present most ordinarily 
railed hy the inune of Grntilrs. Wliieh (Jr/zlilrs are of 
two sorts (1) the purer Gentile, siudi as livetti ol)servant of 
the dyet of the Bniiiavs . . . (2) the Gentile V is'ceruitn , 
railed the ijiipure or uncleane . . . Sucli are the hn.sbaiid- 
meii or inferior sort of people called the Gouli’ets."''^ 

The remainder of this chaf)ter (XIII) T'overts to the 
original plan of the work, after this long digression about 
easte, and tells of the destruction of the world at the end 
of the second age. Chapter XIV gives an account of tlie 
third age. The Cutteryes were “ utterly raced out,'’ and 
“ The Lord appointed that from the Bnmanea the line 
of the Kings should be renewed . . . The chief of the 
Brtmanes that was then presei'ved . . . was called 
DucemtB^' the next child that was home after this destruc- 
tion, and which was the youngest of foure, wa.s cho.sen to 
[H'opagate the line of their Kings . . . and his name was 
Rum ; who became so memorable for his worthy deeds .... 
that . . . even to this day . . . whensoever they meet and 
.salute one another, they cry /iam. Ram . . ■” Of the 
fourth and hist age of the world, described in the follow- 
ing chapter (XV), Lord has not much to say : "... 'I lie 

Almighty againe commanded that the world .should lire 
peopled by those that were reserved, amongst whom there 

'* Sfi' p. 2S7 nu-pm. 

Tlifsu art! appareijtily llio K<ilis, wim fuiiu a qiuutfi' I'f flii* 
tmimlatidii of Giijerat. Tlwy uri' Uu.sfiuiuliutML in ‘'ciUnil iiidl 
Miiitli (lujia'iit, hut aru said to upin-oiK'h iiuarci- lo Bldls iii_ tlw 
rnrlh. The Itoinhny GazettiMW .stales lliat the wiumI is soiiietiines 
used in ihe sense of l)iistiiT(l or half-hreed : wliieh nui,\ he the 
I'l'ifrin of Lord’s “ iiiumre Gentile.” 

Diutanillia. 
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VMisolu* Ki/.'-’flicij, :i famous Ihilei' ami pious King, of wIkm' 
\crlu(-. iii(‘) have amplu irc-ord, as being (uie most, notable 
in iliu ia-t Age . . . He did wonderfully pi'omoUi Ifeliginn, 
ujMiii u liieh t hei'e was a refoianed beginning of gooduesse,' 
l,ord's book comes in point of Lime midway between 
tboM' (d' bdwai'd d’erry and Abraham Ifoger; and it is at 
least a.s superior to the former as if is ini'eiuor to the latter 
in the (wteiit of its information about Hinduism. It 
marks thertd'ore an interesting and very delinite advance ; 
and it is surprising that J.ord is almost entirely ignored 
In l•(‘eeId historians of ‘ indology.’*' There were certainly 
Hovtugnese, and one Englishman, who knew move than 
Lord ever learned, and before Lord’s time: but if we 
except the Englishman’s book, there seems to be no printed 
book dating from before Lord’s time whitdi gdves so much 
infornmtiou. The Englishman referred to is Thomas 
•Stephens (Padre Estevuo), who arrived in India in 1571) 
and spent the rest of his life in Goa as a member of the 
Society of Jesus. He perhaps knew some Sanskrit; and, 
in a letter, he notes the connection between Indian and 
European languages. He shares, besides, with Besuhi and 
lloL'erto dei Nohili, the distinction of having made a contri- 
bution of importance to the vernacular literature of India : 
for he wrote a long epic in the Konkani dialect of Marathi 
oil Hie whole Hihlo-story, which .was originally printed at 
Goa in 1151;“), au<l has not long ago (1907) been edited and 
published at Mangalore under the title of Tim (Uirmthui 
Pifiii/iiim." But, apart from Thomas Stephens, it can he 
ilaiiued that Lord was the lirst Englislmuiu who made a 
sc.vumuitic attempt to acquire knowledge of “ the Baiii- 
uas.’’ not to moutiou “ the Persoes.” His immediate suc- 
cessors fully recognised the value of his publication. 
Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) Herbert included in a 

tlr i- Hill infiitiiHU'd ill Wiiiditiidi’s dr.-irhichte der Aui.v- 
! Ut rdl,d>f!iH i(;uuuh'h> 1. i. 11., l!)LT, btlh). 
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!;nok iii'Ht published four years after Lfir<i'.s the detuiled 
omteiit of both Lord’s traeta, with an hiadeciimf e aekiiow- 
led^uneiit which admits indeljtedaeas oidy in i'es[)eet of 
hia account of the ‘ Persees.'*'' Yet in his aceoiinl of I lie 
lianiaiis we meet with all the per.sonaii;es of Loi'd'a /i/V 
roi'/'i'U‘, including ‘ Toddicastree ’ arifl the other ‘ womerj 
(ippoiiili'd ’ ; and, throiigliout it, llerhei'l inei-ely epilo- 
iiuaes Lord. Pernier, writing in !(i(l7, givi's of course iiti 
iiidepeiidont account, more complete than laird's; but be 
lavertheless makes generous iicknowledgment , 1 sliall 

here add a few words to declare that 1 tun no lesse obliged 
to Mon.sieur Hniry Lor and to Monsieur AhmJii/m Rof/rr 
than to the Reverend Ftither.s Kircher ami Roo. I had 
compiled an hundred things relating to the Grnfiif's, which 
I found in the Books of those Gentlemen, and wliieh 
would have l;een a great trouble to me to range them as 
they have done.”^° 


The fiig'raved title of the revised and eahu’g'ed edition 
lends: “koine yeares iravtds into Africa and Asia the PreMit. 
!'!s[u'eially deseriliiua' tile famous empires of PiTsia and flindus- 
lant . . . By Tlio ; llerbert Esqre . . . liOiidoii, Tlie tii'''t 

Mlitioii was published in Ifidd. ITis epitome of laird's traets 
iicrupit's pji, dtf — ii4 of tile l(i-‘tS edition. On ji. -hH lie liegdii-. to 
^peiilc of the Persees “whose life and doctrine (as it is patheiod 
tioiiL tile fhtrn or Priesi.s of tliis sect hy .Master Aord a Woiihy 
minister for some years resident in tlie Knetary of Sniiit) i will 
I liitomize.” 

Ilei'iiert Iieg'aii his travels on (tood Friday, lO'Jti. tie reai h- 
h] Surat in Deeeiuber. Tlie year is not very eleai", lint, since 
news ol ilie erownino' of Prinei' Ivliurnuii at Agwa reached Sniat 
nliile lie wa.s llicre, and since tlie dale of taiiangir’s death was 
fict. IS, ItWT, the Deeeinlier of 1(1*27 must he mean I . Tlicic i., 
hiiwcvcr a dilticulty, lieciiuse he sius tliat W.\ldc was Po'sidcid 
when he arrived. Bui the Factory Records show that Wilde 
did Uni take over oitiee from IverridR'e helorc Apiil, Ki'dS. Si- 
Foster’s Rii(/lis/t /'’iirtories in Itidin 1(121 — 1(121), [*• ''M'iii. tooi- 
tioti'. 

Tlie presidents were: "Kerridge, KUO — 2H: Rastell, KigU-— 2.i: 
Kcrridge (for tlie .second time) lf2ri — 28; and (iien Wilde. 

T quote from the Coiitinunfitui of thv .l/cn/m/.t, \ ols. IJL 
aiul IV, “ I'hio'lish’d nut of Fveiieli hy II. •).,’’ l.nnjjtni, LpL 
The piissage will Im found at p. 157 of the section entitled “ The 
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It iri ;i iitiittcf t'oi' I'egret tluil olToi'ts to tt'iice the eiireev 
<){' tin's ■ uofthy itiinislor ’ outside the slioct period of liu 
.^(‘to'ice ill liidiii htive uot succeeded.'" Lord liiiiiself 
c’cpresscs (iti words which close his Kpislh' Df‘(/ii‘titorlr, 
;itid which may serve as a Citling epilogue on the present 
occasion) his .sense that these were his luemorahle years; 

.\cccpl it (hen Right lloiioiii'ahle so . . . composed as it 
mav h('e, of such malerialls, and let ft !)(> as tin Atlestate 
of my Acknowh'dgmeiits to you, t.he Achme and nourish- 
ing part of w'ho.se best being I confesse to have had hegiii- 
ning and growdli in your imployment . . 


t'fiitili (it Ijslii'.luii," wliicli w'iis wriilcu ii hater hi {'hapt'hiiii 
oi ItiCiT. 

i (li'-iiu' III (■\|in>ss by (ililifiiit iim to Mr, W. '1'. I)th'v\ill, 
M.li.lL. iSupi'iiiitciiilfut lit IttMMU'ils, -liuliii Ollii'c, wtiii OSS 
kiiiillc -fill chi'll till" I'fcmiK hiiiHcll', iiinl lirouflil to iu,\ uiiti''* 
ihf tile- lit a pifviim-i finiuir\ ndutive to Ilfiiiy Liird. .V mfimi- 
tiimliuii I'll till' -uhjffl ilrawn up l>y Atiss t'h 15. Kiiinshiuy in 
IttgU, wliifli i- iiicluilt'il ill (lie file, was of iiiuch a-si-lancf In nic. 
I liioc iniliciitfil iiitoi'iiiiiiion ilei ived t'ruin this source by “[^-l- 
i iiia\ add that .\[i . (dtewill afiTci's that it is iuiprohiitde that the 
La-t-Iiiilia ('(uiipaio -liould have appointed a man of -icty-mu' 
to yii lo liiilia; and lliat Sir William I'dister, who was Suiteiin- 
u-udciu of llei'ords when the previous emiuvrv was inside, then 
I \pre--e(l the opinion lliul the writer in the Dich'nnnrii of XitflonnJ 
/ih'i(/ri?/»/ii/ had enufu-ied two persons in his aeennrit of TTiniry 
Lord. 
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M. Naimur Rehman, M.A., 

IfChirrr In Arabic and Persian, AUahainu] I'nirersiti/. 

Of the hewihleringly enormnns uuish of the .Icwish 
loro oonsisliiig of legends jtiid slooies jil)oiil their pi'opliets, 
wiltes iiiul kings, quite a large volume has boon ascrilied 
to the great patriarch Abraham, and perhaps (pule be- 
fittiiigly, as he was the “ father of a multitude of 
nations.” Apart from the detailed account of the life 
and work of Abraham supplied to us by the Mosaic scrip- 
ture, there is a considerably large volume of the apo- 
cryphal superstructure and rabbinical tradition that rose 
up later, 

Abraham claims a double greatness and importance. 
He i.s the father of the great Hebrew nation, and through 
his son, Ishmael, i.e., a progenitor of the northern Arabs, 
Even in Arabia such traditions regarding Abraham were 
continuously handed down by word of mouth long before 
the era of fslam. The Muslima of Arabia were intere.sted 
111 the Patriarch as being the father of their progenitor 
Islinniol and the co-founder and builder with tiim of the 
Kfi'ha, “ the house ” which the father and son were 
uimmanded by (lod to build and eomsecrate for Elis wor- 
ship * Abraham became to tlie Muslims the very niodel 
of a true believer, who had advanced by slow but sure 
degrees to the sound and staunch belief in and devotion 
to the One God, and to whom Islam itself was attributed, 
for to him they owed the epithet AIiislimA 

’Sec the (PirTiii, II. 12(!— I'A); III, '.Ml; XIV, h:); XXI 1, 

211 , 

■-^The IFn-’iin. 11, Pit), Iho; III, SP; IV, T) ; VI. 102; XU, 
’<0 XVI, 1211 ; XXn, 78. 
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I'he QurTui ineutions Abraham by name ia about 
sf'veiily places in various comieclions, ami a whf)le chapter 
(X]\') of the P.ook has been named after him. It recog- 
ni.ses him as one of the greatest of the prophets and 
apo.slles of yoi'c, and his works form one of the chief 
;jM‘ans of inspiration to the new nation which tJie great 
Arabian prt)[)het was seeking to raise np. The MmslintH 
natiu'aliy accepted as true all that was said of “ the 
father " Abraham in the Quran, which derives ihs mate- 
rial mainly, of coarse, from the Old Testament and also 
from the rabl>inical trmlition. The Qur’an has charac- 
teristically given such rejrort of him and has adopted only 
Mich details of his life and work as suited its purpose, 
'Whatever it has to record about him is in simple and 
straightforward language. The omission of all useless 
(letidls h;is surely .some good reason behind it. The hearers 
of the Trnphet would have certainly followed the purpose 
iiiid intention of their Master, if only they had not supple- 
mented thi.s information with the knowledge they alreiuly 
{((assessed of Ahimhani through the oral traditions then 
rife in their own country. And the matter became worse 
still when after the death of the Prophet the Book had 
1(1 he studied, understood, followed and acted upon hy 
the non .\,rah nations, o.specially the Persiaim, who were 
[ii(nietn's in the held of QurTuiie exegesis. In their sin- 
( ere devotion to the Bof»k and their earnest desire to 
gras{» the fullest significance of every iota of it, these 
/t'idous students of tlie Qur'an could not hut resort to the 
learned ndihis for the explanation of all that they clearly 
I'-.aw was based on the versions of the Old Testament, or 
of their own b'rotherhood of the rabbis, The exegesists 
of tlte Qur'an meant well; and the learned rabbis and 
-fewisfi .schoh'u's too perhaps meant equally well, A 
wdtole-hearted and unflinching faith in the learning and 
veracity of the directors led the zealous seekers of know* 
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ledge to ac;t!e})t as true all the informal iou they received 
from them, and they imiocei)tly incorporated the whfde 
volume of it in their works. This is easily iUustratable 
in the case of the interesting legend rogai’dnig the trraiil 
Nimrod who cast Abraham into the Imgo fiery fnrnaci', 
wdiich not only could not injure tlie ratriarch hul tiumed 
into a veritable paradise for him. The Qur’an records 
the story in Chapter XXI, entitled “ The I’roplicl.s," in 
verses 51 to 71. It introduces the story with a meid ion 
of Abraham’s protest against image worsldj), and even 
tiuilly his practical step in demolishing all the images m 
the pantheon save one, the biggest of them. The whole' 
community of the “ idol-worshippers ” rises against him. 
and they conspire to burn him. But Cod saves him from 
the calamity, and he leaves the place for another “ ble.ss- 
ed land.” I quote the entire story below : 

“51. And certainly we gave to Abraham his guid- 
ance before, and we knew him well. 

52. When he said to his father and his people ; 
What are these images to whose worship you cleave t 

53. They said : We found oui' forefathers wor- 
shipping them. 

54-. He said : Certainly you have been, \ou and 
your forefathers, in manifest error. 

55. They said: You have brought to us the Iruth, 
or are you one of the triflers? 

5(). He said : Nay, your Lord is the koril of Hie 
heavens and the earth, who brought tliem into e.vistence, 
and 1 am of those who bear witness to this. 

57. And by Allah; I will certainly strive against 
your idols after yon go away, I'urning your liaek. 

58. So he broke them into pieces, except the chief 
one of them, that haply they may return to it. 

59. They- said : who has done this to our god.s 1 
Most surely he is one of the unjust. 
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(j(). Th(\v said : We heard of a. 3 'outli calk'd 
Abraham speak of them. 

dl, 'I'liey said : Then bring liiiu before the eyes of 
the people, perchance they may bear witness. 

(i‘ 2 . 'Idiey said : Have you done this to our gods, 

( ) Abraham 'f 

(id. He said ; Surely some doer has done it. The chief 
of them is this, 'bherefore ask his lordship if he can 
speak. 

()4, Then they tiiimed to themselves and said : Sure- 
ly you yourselves are the unjust. 

(>5. Then they were made to hang down their 
heails : Certainly you know that they do not speak. 

(id. He said ; What ! do you then serve be.side 
Allah wluit brings you not any benefit at all, nor does it 
harm youl 

07 Fie on you and on what you serve beside Allah! 
What 1 do you not then understand ? 

(.58. They said : Burn him and help your gods if 
you are going to do anything. 

(id. We said ; O lire, he a means of coolness and 
comfort and t)«'ace to Abraham. 

70. And they desired a deceipt with him, but We 
aiude them 1 he greatest of losers ! 

71. And W'e delivered him as well as Lot, (removing 
them) to the land we had blessed for all people! ” 

d’he commentators, however, wax more elocpient than 
the Book itself, and follow the legend in greater (and 
wholly unnecessary) details. I take up, as an example, 
the eiiunent commentator Tabari, who names all the 
authorities for his assertions. Let us take up the last 
three verse.s (d!) — 71) which form the material part of the 
whole story. The story runs, says Tabari, that a Kurd, 
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Hayzan' by name, suggcaled tf) Ihe j)e()plt> that Ahrabairi 
hIiouItI l:e bui'ned alive. King Nimrod agreed with Ihe 
brilliant Huggestioii, Abraham was aeeordmgly bottled 
up in a Iiouse, and in the meantime an ediliee was iaiilf 
up, and therein was gathered an enoriiKius mas.s of wood 
to create a veritable hell for Abraham to hnrti. So miieh 
were the people excited over the inalter thal thei'e was a 
woman who wa.s in siek-bed, and she .said, ' If (iod give 
me health I will collect timher foi’ Abraliami ’ When all 
was ready they caught hold of Ab.raham and, raising Inm 
up above the edifice, lowered him into the lire that was 
burning furiously ... At this junetnve the learned com- 
ineiitator .suggests that the Qur’an has here omitted to 
mention the fact, which however follows from its words, 
that they did kindle a fire to burn Abraham and did 
throw him into it, whereat God intervened saying : 
“ We said : 0 fire, be a cooling comfort and safety to 
Abraham ” (v. 09). . . . He then continne.s the story thu.s. 
When Abraham was being lowei’ed into the fire he raised 
uj) hi.s head to the heavens, .saying ; “0 Lord ! Thou art 

the One alone in the heavens, and I am (piite lonely here 
on the earth, where there is no one else beside me to wor- 
ship Thee. God is enough for me, and He is the best one 
to rely on! ’’ And the heavens, the earth, the mountains 
and the angels, all conjointly ap[)caled to God for Ills 
mercy to Abraham, and God hade them help Ills 
“ friend " if he ealled upon them to do so. When 
Abraham got into the furnaee, Gabriel (or God) (‘utlod 
upon it, commanding it to beeome all coolness and safety to 
Abraham. And lo, the flames got all e.xtingui.shed, and 
with them all the fires on the earth went out too, and that 
huge furnace became so very intensely cold that if in the 

•1 (foci, however, puiiihlu’cl this wiokeil ni.iii h\ couolag him 
■'itck (loop helow the earth, where he i> chuinied 1o hc'ctr tici-, tor- 
ture till the day of judgiiieiil. Tahari, hoc hint. 
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Wdi’diiig-s f)f (lie- c'Oimnuiid the word were not added 

to the word Abraham would have died of cold! 

And when the hro was extinguished they advanced to 
witness the jdighl of the culprit. They found him sldl 
lliei’c. all safe. And there was also seen with him llie 
Angel of Shade ( dlaJlAd-o ) who held Abraham’s head 
in his lap and was wiping the sweat from off the fate of 
Ahrahnin, lie was taken out, and on exaniiiiaLu)n it was 
found that fire had failed to seoreh Abraham, having 
louched tmly the band with which he was tied. Thus did 
Ood save Abraham, who thereafter left his home (at IJr) 
and gave up the faili of his fellownneii, and migrated to 
Sham. 

Now all this is very much the repitition of exactly 
the same tradition as is met with in the accounts left to 
us hy the ancient rabbis. Yet all this is said on the author- 
ity of such eminent personages as ‘All b. Abu Talib, 
‘Abdullfdi b. ’Abbas, ‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar, Qatada, Ka‘b, 
’Mujrdud. Ishaq and others. Later writers give greater 
details of this wonderful incident in the life of the Patri- 
arch, telling us how not only the flames got quenched, but 
that the whole scene got changed into a lovely garden bear- 
ing all the sweetest and loveliest fruits, and how all the 
servants and deputies of Nimrod got burnt by that tire, 
and so on and .so foidh, details which eonfonn to a still 
greater degree with the rabbinical lore. 

And all this for the love of the wonderful ! For even 
the jqjocryphal and legendary accounts of this great event 
as given hy the ancient Hebrew writers have two versions, 
in one of which this episode of the terrible trial by lire 
finds no room whatsoever.' But the innocent and child- 
like fancy of our commentators and their readers could 
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hardly be satisfied with the Bimf)le a,nd highly chaste and 
sensible account given by the QurTui. 

Let us now turn to the facts and see what justifica- 
tion we can find for these explanations and ('(aninents so 
devoutly indvdged in by a whole army (d' commentaJors. 
I'he surest testimony in the matter is naturally that of the 
Old Testament. A reference to (Chapters XI to XXV of 
the Hook of Oenesi.s will easily solve the ((iiestion. Ahiat- 
ham lives with his father Terali (and not Adhai’, who 
was his uncle and not father) and his hrotliei's iTaran and 
Nahor at Ur, the well known “ Ur of the ChaJdees," 
which was the place of his nativity. Terah was an idohi- 
tor, and wanted his sons to l)e like unto himself. '.)f the 
three brothers only xVbraham seem.s to have revolted. 
Observation, coiitemplation and experience had taught 
him that the images or even the bright heavenly bodies 
did not deserve to be adored and worsliip])ed as gods. 
He “ believed in the Lord; and he counted it to him for 
righteousness ” (Gen. XV, 6). It is quite po.ssihle, there- 
fore, that this apostacy of xVbraliam from the faith of his 
forefathers might have gained fame and would liave 
consequently given rise to an opposition from his compa- 
triots, who can ev^en he conceived as having taktm u}) tlie 
cudgels against him. It is here, howevei', that the story- 
mongers connect up the story with the name and per.son of 
king Nimrod (Namrud of the A.i‘ah.s) ami bring him to 
the enactment of the interesting drama of tin* Furnace. 

The Qur’an takes up the same legend ; Ifut there is 
no inentiou of Nimrod, nor of the fact that Abraham was 
actually thrown into the lire. It only mentions the design 
on the part of the people: “ They said, Burn him . . 
(XXI, 68). Then comes the verse which is the pivot of 
the whole story, viz., “ We said : 0 fire! be thou a means 
of coolness and comfort and peace to Abraham.” (fdl). 
It is here that the fancy of the comment atore runs wild, 
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iUi(i they feel compelled to resort to legend and conjure 
up tlu' whole scene of the drama in which Nimrod alao 
{)iiiys a part. A close study of its phraseology will reveal 
what its Author wished it to imply. 

'Che verse contains three important words ; and 
and . The first of these — — is perhaps 

the most important word in this sentence, as it is this 
worcl that has led the coimneutators to accept the wliole 
legend of the “ furnace." Now the word does not 
otily signify “ hre,” hut also (■/) light/' (/I) the iiiterruil 
lire, a biting and gnawing anxiety and care," and (m) opi- 
nion counsel/ beside other implications which need not 
engage our attention at present. The use of the word as 
meaning ‘ hre ’ and ‘ light ’ is remarkably masterly, as 
the word UE, the name of Abraham’s birthplace, also 
means (among other meanings) both ‘ hre ’ and ‘ light 
and as Barry so well suggests,'' it is this sense of the word 
UE that has given rise to this legend. And has 
been so admirably put in the dative case, thus implying, 
anumg other things, a direct address to the city of Ur. 
In the second sense it refers to the grave anxiety and 
.•inguish that these councils of their enemies must have 
been c;au.sing to Abraham and his father; and it is this 
an.xiety that is required to change itself into perfect cool- 
ne.ss of the mind and safety. In flie third sense the word 
has evidently a reference to the conferences of the heathens 
and their decision to burn Abj'aham. This conference 
camie to naught, and all their resolutions failed, for Terah 
and Abraham had decided already to quit the place. 

TiiJ iivt. j,>. Cf. file Qui’’an XXVTI, 8. 

t'f. the QiirTiu (’IV, (>, 7. 

■ Kill Adjli', ami (>umvK (art. jjj ), botli of winch 

ipmtt* the Pronhct'.i word.s giAstbV which are .saiil to 

ixnily , the word jC ineaninit opinion and eonnsel. 

^ Snvitli’s,/>;>f piwM'iy of the Bible, art, Ahralnviii ■ 
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Xlnis ItiC' word siiggesls tliat the* vei'y tori urt'.soiuf 

i'peliiig of aoxiety aiul tlial gnawiiij^' < are at last j^'ave 
wav to perfect calmness ami safely. 

The word inpilies coohieH-s. calmness, as also 

pleasantness, enjoyment, ease and comfort; while the. pltrase 
Oyj means “ Our affair or case became easy,’”' The 
words will, therefore, .show that Ood (as the sub 

ject of UXj ) consoled the mind of Altraham and chaiii^vd 
his anxiety into a calm and pleasant ease; while the phrase 
may also suggest the iflea of de[)art,ure on a journey, for 
Oyj (lit. His bed or [dace of sleefjing hecanie cold) 
implies “ He went on a journey.""' 

primarily signiftes “ eseajje ’’ ( ) ami “ re.s- 

cn'e ’’ ((jAHiJ.!:), a.s also safety and freedom from evils of 
any kind, or, from trial and affliction , . . and [)articuhir- 
ly safety, security and freedom from evils of all kiiuhs 
for a traf'pller. Again, (as also) |vHw signities 

"saluting or greeting one with a prayer for his life." 

Let us, read on. The next verse is. " And they 
desired a deceipt with him, hut We made them the great- 
est of losers." This clearly shows that Ahraliam's enemies 
were so miserably defeated in theii' designs of inllictiri.g a 
killing torture, upon Abraham, wlu) was all the time ivol 
and calm and peai'eful. for he and his father had alreaiK 
decided to secure safety fo,r their person and life fu 
leaving Ur for .some other land. Thi.s fact i.s jn.stdicd liy 
the very next verse : " And We delivered him a.s well as 

Lot. (removing them) to the land we had blessed for all 
people " (71). , This is corrol Kira ted by the O.T. account, 
where we read : " And Terah took Ahrafiam his son, and 

■Lot the son of Haran hi.s son's son, and »'^arai his 


Tianr, Lcxlcnii, art. 

Tnj al '.l)'i7.s' niul Tiant'., fff'.r/cHa, art. /•in, 
F. 2] 
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(Iriug'htt'i'-iii-lfiw his son Abi'cihanis wife; and they went 
t'oi'tli witli tlieni fvom Ur of the Chaldees, to go into the 
land of ('aiiaan, and dwelt there " (Gen. XI, 31). And 
afterwards the l.ord spoke to Ahi-aham and said unto 
him, I a,tn the Lord that brought thee out of Ur of the 
Chaldees, to give thee this land to inherit it ” (Gen. 
XV, 7). 

'In sum up. No doubt the Qur’an doe.s adopt the legend, 
lait while it recognises that Abraham’s serious disbelief 
in his forefathers’ faith and even his practical iconocla.sm 
did attract the attention of all around him to the extent 
of making him a target foi- general criticism and universal 
animadversion and malice, yet it does not seem to recog- 
nise or lend support to the belief that he was actually 
thrown into fire. This because, as the Qur’an .seeims to 
have it, he and his father had already decided to bid 
farewell to Ur for some other land offering happy pros- 
pects. Thus was the fi/r quenched; thus did it change 
into coolness and safety; and thus were the malicious 
designs of the enemies frustrated. Nimrod and hi.s 
funincf^ have no place in the Qur’anic text of the story. 

As has already been pointed out above, the phraseo- 
logy of the QurTiii is remarkably expressive and eloquent. 
I’hat Abraham should be “burned in fire” might have 
meant nothing more than that he and his father should 
he annoyed and harassed to such an extent as to make L'r 
quite hot for them to live in. iVn unceasing volley of 
relentless criticism against father and son, a general 
talxio. recurring threats of injury to their person and life, 
a constantly agonising discomfort caused by all this 
should have been enough to render Ur a veritable fnrnaep. 
for them. And the words and indicate the 

intended departure of the family, that not only ended all 
this opposition and rancour against them, but also became 
n cause of their security, peace and prosperity. They 
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were out of (Uv), safe aiui secure. This change of 
p’f' into a giii'clen, could have l)y no means hceu an iiistan-' 
taneous one, as it is alleged to have been, for the. actual 
departure of Abj'ahanr's family fi’om Ur must have surely 
been preceded hy a considerably long [jordod alTording a 
good study, hy all means a.va,ilal)le in tliat age, of the new 
lionie, its surroundings, its conditions, and of the [iros- 
[lects it could liold out to them of a ha[)[)y and prosperous 
life. Various and numerous too would have heeu the 
causes that led ultiruately to their determination of (piit- 
ting the place where they had lived so long. And when 
they did leave, the place, their eueJiiies would have been sore 
indeed to find themselves all lost and iuipele.ssly dismayed. 

It is one of the characteristic feature.s of the style of 
the Qur’an that whenever it cites or quotes anything 
from the Old Testament on the ancient time-honoured 
legends and fables of the Hebrew.s, its purpose is to 
narrate the life-story of any particular person as an 
example, or to explain a point of character — national or 
individual — or to prove the victory of truth over false- 
liood. It is always to point a moral, and never to adorn 
a tale. It takes as much of the story as suits its special 
and definite purpose at the moment, and the narrative is 
always couched in a language which, tfiough apparently 
conforming to the prevalent version of tlie story, really 
goe.s counter to it. And this is secured hy the use of 
exquisitely chiselled phraseology, of worths that easily and 
effectively blot out the merely playful and frivtjlous 
element and renders it highly forcible and instructive hy 
giving the whole story an altogether new iuterpretalion. 
Exactly the same is the case with the story of Abraham's 
supposed ordeal. And it is by no means difficult to 
gauge why the Qur’an has brought in this narrative. 
Abraham's rejection of the long established idolatrous 
faith of his forefathers, his bohluess and undaunted 
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t'( wliirh tdok tliB shri])c of actuiil iconoelaKiii, his uri' 
hositatod (iopiirLiire from his home, his adoption of the 
new home tlml p’live him clieei' ami ])lc'iily, liis suhsequenl 
iin'i\;d hi Arahia and the hiiilding of the “ IJouse of 
(hid " at Mecca, which was to lie for all time tlie ceutre 
of the universal Muslim polity, all this must certainly 
hav(' gone a great way oir the one hand in strengthening 
the hearts of the Muslims, infusing in them still greater 
courage and energy, a more hrilliant hope for the hrigliL 
future, a llrmer helief in the truth of their cause; ami on 
the other hand it must have dealt a deadly blow to the 
activities of the enemies -of Islam, who would have 
reali,sed the utter futility of all their misguided and 
ill-advised designs against the new faith, which, like 
Abraham's, sought to pul an cud to the evisting 
heathenism in Arahia and the moi'c or dess uni- 
versal misbelief in the world. And the pages of 
history bear eloquent testimony of the success 
of this policy, of the grand and remarkable effect this 
style of exprc'ssion had on the peo})le, on the history of 
Arahia. nay on tlie history of the whole woidd ! 



THE TliBFATrri-HIhTn (OK INDIA’S PRESENT): 
AUllANDZEB'S INTEKES'l’ IX EXDIAX 
lATEAJATPIilE 

Syed Masud IJvsan lii 7 Avi, M.A , 
lii'itdv)' in F'nrsitin, f.iirlaioir ( niri‘rsltij. 

Tho Mug'luil INiit)(.'n)rs of India w('r(‘. in mans i ' 
pocfs, liidiaiiised. "Fhey wore in i;f'iinHio love and real 
>ympathy with India and things Indian; and the Idin'a 
ture of Iinlia both olassioai and vernai'ular wa-' not an 
exoe[)tion. 

The very founder of this dynasty, Bahiu'. hinnolf 
acquired sncli taste for Hindustani pootry and sufli 
(ominand over the Hindustani hinpiiape that \vc p n-C'S 
at least one eouplet composed by him uj mixed Iliiidiis- 
tani and Turki. 

The Persian translations of tSaiiskrit classics such sis 
the Mahuhhfiratu and scientific works sucli as the Lif/irnti 
made hv the o'rder of Akiiar the Dreat, and the inpietus 
pdveu to ‘ Hindi ’ poetry by him and his accoiiiplislied 
jteneral Khaii-i-khanan 'Abdu'r-Kuhim ntv facts vv<*n 
known to every student of Indian histoiy This helfied 
a great deal in creating an interest in and ciK'ouragiug the 
study of SuiKskrit and Hindi among Muslims One tan 
giltle result of this was that the nuiulier of Miislinm kimw- 
iug Hanskidt literature and composing fioetry iii ' Hindi ’ 
in those days was far greater than it is now 

The traditions establislied liy Akhar and his courtiers 
passed on to his successors. Jahangir “ took delight in 
Hindi songs and iminihcieatly rewarded Hindi poets. ’ 
Once hy the order of t-hat emiieror Puhkara Kavi was, for 
.some offence, put into prison. I’here he I'omposed his 
welhknown Ifa.sa llatna and regained his treedom as a 

;!09 
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rcwiit'd tVii' th:it Work. Sucli was ,JaluliigIr’s lr)ve foi- 
fliiidi [Kictrv. 

[n ni\ colU-rtioTi Uieve are a( least (wn luaiiuseriptK, 
sliowirig that Sjuiliialian also, like his illustrious father 
and more illustrious graudfather, was a patron of the 
indigenous literature of hulia. One of these mauuserijhs 
(s the kersiaii translation of a Sansladt book on horses 
made hy the order of that emperor. 

The other manuscript is a copy of the yuiuhira- 
sitigara (-omposed by Sundara Kavi in 8aihvat 1688 and 
dedicated to the Emperor Shahjahan. 

In his Preface to the book the author, aftei' eulogi.s- 
uig his imperial patron, says 

yhahajahan tehi kabina ko dene aganita dan 

Tina men Sundara sukavi ko kiyo bahuta sanumaa 

Naga bhukhana manasaba dae hai bathe sarupay 

Ih'athama cliyo kaviraja pada bahura mahakaviray/' 

The language of this book is ‘ Hindi,’ but the char- 
acters in which this manuscript has been transcribed are 
Persian. This is, however, by no means an isolated 
phenomenon. There was a time when Persian script was 
so pripubir that books in ‘ Hindi ’ were genei’ally wi'itteii 
iti that s(*ript even by Hindus. In my collection alone 
there is a considerable number of such manuscripts, as 
I he following list will show: — 

1. Rnxannim by Stikhdeo Kavi on Nayika Bhoda. 
transeriljed by Gangadhar in A. II. 1213. 

2. likrikha-bh'Ukhanu on Alarikara, transcribed ni 
A.H 1213. 

3. Amfira-CItandrikri by Amaresa on rhetoric. 

4. Rdiitka-priya by Keshodas, composed in Saiiivat 

ItiTb 

o. Mam-raja by Matiram, transcribed by Maimu 
Lai, t^iva Prasad, Umined ‘'All and T.alib Haq in A.H, 
1218 
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G, A lahkara-muktf/ ral i hy liajrulhirrij Singh, tran- 
scribed in SaihvMt 1859. 

7. Rama-clumd I'a-chaiKlfikd by Kpslwalns, poiii- 
poised in Saiiivat lf>58 and triUisCTi!)ed in Saiiivat 18(50. 

8. Aiif'kdrtha hy Naiidudris. 

9. Ndma-mnln, transcribed in A.U. 

10. Aiiuuira-c.haudrikd by Aiiwara. 

11-J2. Two unknown trealises on NTiyikn Idicdii. 

18. A niiscellnny, contiiiniiig the ilnhtis ol’ Uahmi, 
.\hiniid, Tulsi Das, etc. 

14. Llldvatl-Tlkd by ‘Vidyadhar. 

15. Bhujp(uhGltu by nariballabh, transcribed in 
Saiiivat 1874. 

16. A book in Hindi verse by Bihari Lid. 

With an apology for this digression I return to my 
subject. The love, rather devotion, of prince D.ar.i 
Siiikoh to Sanskrit literature is only too well-known. 

Even Aurangzeb was not without sympathy for 
Indian literature. A convincing proof of this fact is a 
rare Persian work entitled Tvhfatud-Hind, a manuscript 
copy of which is in my collection, and a i]escri{)tiori of 
which I propose to give in the following tniges. This 
Iwok was written by Mirza Muhammad Ihn Fakhrn'ti dm 
Muhammad for Aurangzeb in compliance with his desire 
to study the peculiarly Indian ‘ sciences,' and at the re 
quest of his fo-ster-brother and vizir. Kokultish Khdti. 
The book comprises an Introduction dealing witli the 
Deva-nagarl .script and Bhakha (Iranimar; seven <'hap- 
ters on 

(1) Pihgal (or prosody); 

(.2) Titk (or rhyme); 

(3) Alahkdv (or rhetoric); 

(4) firincjdr Ras (or the Indian conception of Love); 

(5) Raiigit (or Indian music); 

(6) Koka (or sexology); 
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(7) Sfniiiiilrik ((M' pliyKiognomy) ; suid a coiiclusioii 
(U'iiliiig with wni'ils, tpcbiiicfil t 0 rius and allusiouK uoiii- 
iiKHily used tiy ‘ Indians.’ 

The Inlrodiietinii has l)een divided into two parts, 
i’ai’L ( dealing with Hindi script is again divided 
(iilo four .seel ion.s as follows: - 

Sort ion I. Hindi letters according to I’ersian ter- 
iiunology. 

S(‘etion 2. - The Hindi alphabet; the consonants eaiu- 
mon in Hiinli, Persian and Arabic, and those ppLuliar to 
Hindi; the forms of Hindi letters.' 

Section T— The Hindi vowel sounds. 

Section 4.— The Hindi vowel symbols. 

Fart [1 of the Tutroduction deals with the ‘ Bhrikha ' 
grammar. In the introductory remarks the author says 
that the languages used by the Indians are many. Rut 
those in whicli hooks have been written and poetical works 
have been comiioscd, and which have been approved h\ 
good taste and sound judgment are three. Fir.stly 
Sanskrit, in which tiooks on various sciences and arts are 
written, and which i.s believed by the Indians to be the 
hiiignnge of the Hpper World, and is, therefore, called 
Akdid-Vruti or Di'i'(t~Vdnl, which means heavenly lan- 
guage or the language of the gods. Secondly Frakrit, in 
which the praises of kings, ministers and great men are 
mostly .sung. It i.s suppo.sed to be the language of the 
Nether World, and is, therefore, also known as Pflt'llti- 
I drjl. It is a mixture of Sanskrit and Bh<aktia. Thirdly 
Flmkhri, in which charming poems are mostly cimipused 
and (lccsri[)tions of lovers and beloveds are generally 
given. It is the language of the world in which we live. 
'File term Bhakha is applied generally Ho all tlie languages 
except San.skrit and Prakrit, and particularly to the lan- 
guage of RraJ, which is a tract of land lying around 
Matfnira vyithin a radius of four miles, The language of 
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Hfiij is llie swcetc.st of all laiiyiiiii^e.s, and tlic laii'^naon of 
tlic phu'CH lying in the Dfaih, rh., the land hetwavu tlie 
(iaiiges and 1-he iJunina, tor iii.staiae Cliaudwar, is also 
coiisidercd lo he sweet. 

The aulhov .says thai he iuulerlooi\ to write this gram 
mar of Ihaij Blia.sha hcetuise that language po.s.sessed 
chariiiing poems, sweet eoni[)ositioiis and iKniiitifid.deserip 
tioim of the iawer and the Heloved. and heeansc it was 
geJierally used hy poets and men of geidn.s. ll is In he 
noted that the author elaim.s to he the hi'st to write on 
this subject, 

in the chapter on Hindi Prosody one point of sjierial 
interest is that in dtscussing the Hindi metres liie author 
gives what could he the corresponding Arabic meire.s and 
illustrates them by Persian lines composed by him.-'Olf. 
This shows that he had not only a thorough knowledge of 
Hindi and Arabic prosody but could also put his know- 
ledge of the subject into })ractice. 

In the chaptei' on Tuk or rhyme it is to be noted thal 
the author says that as he could not find any very .syste- 
matic book on the subject, he studied all the scattered 
rules about Tuk and systematised them into a seieneo. 

In the chapter on Ahiiikar or rhetoric [he author, 
giving a brief account of the m.wnv, similes, rfr., giviw the 
deliiiitions of 17 well-known rhetorical artifices and illus 
trates them hy Hindi and Persian lines, sonu' of which 
have been composed hy ifie author himself. In the latter 
part of this chapter tiie author claims to have iineutcd or 
discovered four new tilahlitirs to which he gives the 
following names : — 

( 1 ) Adautii idfihknrn; 

(^2) P/thh/l alnhkarti, wliich is of two kinds ,Snn'ii 
Pufthd and Viral Palthd. Each of these two kinds is 
further divided into two kinds. Samdta and Mfndta, thus 
dividing the Palthd alahkdm into four kinds^ Samata 
i'. tP 
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Siirni Pull /ill, Nimiitii Surru Pullhu, Suiniila \ imi 
I’liltliu ;inil S'nnulu I'ini/ Puitha; 

(;5) Jiiillulo ulaii kill'll; and 

(4) Klin til alukkilru. 

4’li(‘ nuLlior tiieii jjrncocdh to cnuinc-nito ami expUiu 
tlie Ivvonly I'cco^'iiiscd defects of euinpositioii. Tlicso he 
;4eiieridl}' illustrates by .Persian lines or sentences. 

In the I'cmaimng four chaplers 1 have not lte('u alilc 
to (ind out anything of special iinpovtancc which ! shoidil 
bring to the notice of the readers. 

One remarkable thing about the liook is that the 
author has taken special care to give, wherever possible, 
Arabic ecpiivalents of the Samskrit terms which he hag 
used. 



FANCIFUL ETA'MOLOdlES IN TllK 
DHAmiArADA 


liABU IL'lM Saksrna, M.A., D.Litt., 

Ri'fuli'r ill Sfiiisin'it. AllnJuihiitl Ih/i rrj‘}^it i/. 

]. I’ho iuieieut toxlH of hidijui lilcraiiiii', Sanskrit, 
Filii and FrakriC sonu'tiiiios give very faiiiaslic and 
{Kijadar etymologieK wliile exposing t he natiii'e of cert a in 
technical terms. For instance, in the Chaiirlogya I’ pa 
nisad (1. 2. 10-11) it has l:een laid down that the sage.s 
A/ufiruft, and studied Prann and then the 

names of the sages tliemselves have been ap))lied to P/A/jfi 
in the following words : 

' etfimii evahgiytisam m(iiiijn)itP 'ugnnnm ymJrii^/ih 

etami em hvhriftpntim manyantf ragtjhi U'/ndi tz/sa/d 
pntih ’ 

This {Prana) they consider Ahgiras as it is the life- 
tiiiid of the limbs. 

This (Prana) they (■()nsider , as speech is 

Uxhil'i <'J>d it is her master. 

Sometimes the expositor may ho deai' in his itund 
about the correct derivation of his lerms but at other 
times he might not have been so. For instamc. when the 
average astrologer reads the following Mantra for [iropi 
tiating the wrathful Bndlai he forgets tlmt the verse 
originally was clearly appliealtie to sacrilu ial (Mirp i.-cs 
only and that in putting it to his own use lie has baam led 
away hy the similarity in sounds : 

■ iidlutdhyasrrajni’ prnfijn(jvl>i trami^'Adpffrftr 
jethniiKUiam rii. asmh sudha.fthr ndlnjiitfarai^miu rlFw 
drrfi j/a jamnnasra tildaia.' — Vajur. 15. 54. , 
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Arise. () A^iti, awake luul may you and This eroate 
:uk1 l-fnid. Ill this, the liest of .saenfice.s, may all the 
(leitie.s ami the tSaerilicer sit down, 

Uere the a.stnilo'^'er has keen vi.sihiy led away liy tlie 
wo?'ds Itiif/h/i and hi/f/l/i/ii{^ni) both of which he prohahlv 
[)t'oiioiinc(‘d as hinhlhii . 

'2. In Prdi and Piukrit literature the possilalit les 
of fanciful etyinologies were “renter than in the case of 
^'allskrit works as in many cases (he writers in the 
lar laufi,ua 5 J,e were ignorant of Sanskrit Tii the Dhaiu- 
mpada. there are a miniher of verses which explain the 
import of the ternrs u.sed by the Buddhists, c,^., 

Averse 218 — 

( 'ha7iflu jafo anftkkhrde manasfi ca jilinto siyfi 
kdmest/ ca aypatihacJdJiaritto ‘ tnhUiavmlo ’ ii 
cHccnti. 

Verse 222 — 

Yo ve iippaiitani kodhavi rcithanri bliantam vn dkuyatif' 
bun a/iavt Hdrathim brunii 7'asniiggdho ituro jano. 

These verses are introduced either by brnvii ‘ 1 say ’ or by 
nircati or parucrati " is called ’ and may be termed 
1 leehiratory. Dliammapada has the following Declaratory 
\ < rse.s ; 


21«, 222, 257, 258, 201, 203, 205, 260, 269, 270, 352, 

207. 270. 278, 285. 280; 288, 291, 395, 396, 2r)'7. 298, 299, 

■100, 401, 402. 402, 404. 405, 406, 407, 408, 409, 410, 411, 

412. 412, 414, 415, 410. 417, 418, 410, 420, 421 and 422 

2 . 1 11 these Deelaratory verses one meets with not only 

fanciful etymologies but also with the denial of enrreet 
ur iucorreet etyniologies. The following are the instances 
of denial found in the Dliammapada : 

(//) na tana hhikkhu hoti ydratfi hhikkhafc pare 

--Verse 2(1<!. 

[h) nn inoiunKi mviil hoti 

—Verse 268 
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[c) m tf'n/i arii/o Iioti i/f>nu i>riiiniii hhiLniili 

— Vci'sc 270. 

4, The folFjwing a7'e iii.sLaiK'es nf tho 
,4 fam’ifiil etymologies ; 

(a) iitnanna coi't'CRpoiids witli San.skrit ^niminjn 
k'/v/OT plus i/iir) but hero on accoinil of I he .siiiiilaril v in 
MHiials the word lias been eoiineeled with si/ma (f/eaie) or 
willi tiiiwfi (equality) 


!/<> 


rti, 1 piipaui . . . yii iii ifiif/n hi piu.mitim 

y/inmno 

— Ver>e 20a. 


yimacni'Ujd sfnnavo ti ntcadi 

-~Ver.se OSs. 

(h) jnnnl corresponds with Sanskrit Miini derived iiy 
the grammarians as man plus in {tn/oinrurca . . . L'nadi 
sfitra 4. 123) but here the word is eonnected with muiulti 
' knows ’ 

yo viunnti nhho lake viunl tnia pa nieeali 

— Verse 209, 

(r) hrdhmano corresponds with Sunskidt hiv/nnaiia/j 
derived as hraJima?! pins an hut here it is connected with 
(Skt. Nihita) ‘ banished ' 
hdhita papa ti hrdhmano 

— Verse 


id) pal)l>(ijila corresponds with Sanskrit pro rrn jlta 
‘one who has gone fortli ’ but here the word is derived 
from the causal Torm of the root in order to give a peculiar 
meaning 

pahhdjaijam attann uiahim fa>'md p/thhnjifo fi nu'rati 

Verse 

(e) hhikkhd corresponds with Sanskrit hhikpih 
derived from hhiks ‘ to beg ’ hut as shown above tiie cor- 
rect etymology has been denied in Verse 2<)h ami an entire- 
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ly raiiljistic (‘\'planiitif)n olTored in the Inllowiiig worth : 

rt.'t.sv/in n/i l)liikk/)v hnti vii fdnifil, 

Siniihirly, a faiitaatic oxphuialion of the Icnii rwi/a 
Itas litHMi y,iv{‘U as follows ; 

iilt'nntin ^■mpfiiiinnuiuim ((rii/o ti pnmicciiti 

—-Verse 270. 

4. The derivation of hn'ilnnano From bd/iifa suj.j,'y'e>ts 
the possibility of (be aetiial proiuineiution heiii;j, IkiIiiiiiiiii: 
and not Invhmniiu as found in the inatmsi'i'ijits. Tlic 
pos,sil>ility of the pi-omuieiation having ehanged heftiiv 
an emendation in the written form cannot he denied. 

5. 'file commentary of the Dhanunapada. like till 
other eomnientaries, abounds in such fantastic etymolagie-. 
as have been itistaueed above. Only one example will 
snlliee ; 

nniheAirii (Verse 422) which corresponds with Sans- 
krit inaharsiuL has been explained as 
tiHikaiitdiiiiw syrikkliaiuliidlnum efiitititxi viahesirii 

— Vol, IV, p. 2:12 



SOMK iMSl-’Ul'Ei) JJATES IN RA.ll’L'T lllS'l'JUV 

1741 ~17(n 


Srii -Iaiuinatu Saukaii, Kt., 

DdijirHu/j. 

4741 

12 May.--i’e.sliwu Eftlaji Ilfiji KTu) visifs Savvai .lai 
iSingh. Next day J. K. returns Uie visil . 
On 20 May Peshwa Lake.s leave to depart, 
[HPD. xxi. 2.] 

2S May. — Battle of Oangwana between dai S. and Bakht 
S. [F/r.] 

4 July. — Imperial favmaii issued gi'antiiig the deputj 
aubahdai’i of Malwa to Bfdaji, under -lai 
Singh, \_SPD. XV. p. 80,] 

1743 

21 Sep. — vSawai dai S. dies, Isliwari S. siuceeds at dai 
])ui'. [ V iv and Ib/w.'.v/ 2:523. i 

1744 

ib duly. - llada army besieges .laipiir ([iladar in Ibiadi 
Tliey stonii Biindi; rojndse I’akhruddaulah 
{ni rontr to Oiijrat as newly appoiuleil 
subahdar, on a pilgrimage to Ajinm’) who 
had been hired as a partisan, ruuued S. 
occupied all Bundi territurw Ishwan S. 
goes to Delhi, war in Bundi suspended tnr 
some months, | IV/wsa. ■ddSI ft j 
219 
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1745 

1‘Vl' AUiralliah I'aaiogo TvAa far (wo iiioiitlis; 

.lavapa Siiulliia'a arm wauudcd by a hulk't, 
j y It man . I 

^.aAfifil. Diirjaii Sal llada luake-s peara ))y acdiny 
Ka[ii'aiii In (ho Maralhas, 

is Aiig and fnllowitig. -Uiiuned S. Ilada dodoals Niiml 
rani (the daipur agent) at Hicduji, and ro' 
novel's Biindi fort. But after Ki days an- 
other daipur army defeats Uminod at Dov- 
[mr and recovers Bundi. [Vnnian. ddOl it 
.art/.] 


mi 

5/ Feb, — Jtajruiial [or Ayamal] the Jaipur diwaii dies at 
Delhi. [.S'PD. ii. 1., xxvii, 24.1 

1 March.— -llaragovind Natani, the minister of Ishwari 
fcjingh, defeats Madho S., Khande Hao Hnb 
kfir, Unmied S. and the Maharana at HaJ- 
mahal. | dS'PD. ii. 3, 4, 11, xxi. 24; Viim.-u 
year wrong, should be 1803.] 

Maivh-8ep. - No rain, famine in KujpuLaiia, Udaitmr 
evacuated. L.S'PZl. ii. 4, xxi, 10, Vnm.m. 
3449. j 

2'<<lct. Rota Uau goes (u Natlulwara; Maharana uinl 
Madho H. join him. [Vnmaa. 3305.1 

(' Dec. Maharatui's agents (Kishor raiicholi and dai J 
Sagtilwat of Pimpli), with Madho Singhs 
envoy Kanirain, meet Mai bar Holkar at 
SrUgaon in pai'gana Ner, anti bny his aid. 
[.SPD. xxi. 17.] 
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1748 

11 Jan, — Ahmad Shah Abdali seizcH [iahoi'. 
i Mai',— Abdali captures Sarhind, 

11 Mar, — Battle of Maiuipur, Ahdali re])uls(»(l ; Isliwari 
S, flees away from battle, 

15 April, — Emperor Muhammad Shah die,s; Ahmad Shall 
succeeds, 

11 May. — Peshwa Biilaji in Jaipur terrilory. \SFf). 
xxvii. 30.] 

2b June. — Bakht S. appointed subahdar of (liijrat. 
[DC.] 

1 Aug, et. seq . — Battle of Bagru, Tshwari S. defeated. 

Heavy rain for days together. | Vumca, 
3496; Rajjvade, vi. pp. 291-’92 and ()48-’9.J 

28 Oct. — Ifinmed S. recovers throne of Buiidi. | Vionsa, 
3542.] 

1749 

21 June, — Abhay S. dies; Rain S. succeeds at flodhpur. 
\D(j'. Vir gives 19 June.] 

Aug,— IJinined S. Elada starts for Satarii; riti Bafgaon 
(the home of TIolkar) reaches Satara, where 
Rajah Shahu (lhhatra])ati dies (15 Dec.). 

( Vamsa, 3587.] 

9 Dec. -Salabat Kh. Zulfkjar Jang, Mir Bakh.shi of the 
Delhi Empire, reaches Eataiidi r// rmhe to 
Raj pu tana. 

1750 

1 Jan.—Suraj Mai Jat tights Salahat Kh. near Marnol 
(sarai Sabhachand). [RPD. xxi. 26; 
page 41.] 
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14 A|)i'il i‘f wY/.— Isliwari R. (with Earn S. and Khande 
Eao flolkar) confronts Rahihat Ivh. near 
Elan (south of Merta); artillery duel', peace 
negotiations. [SPD. ii. 16, xxi. 27, 35, 
Siijar, iii. 39.] 

May. Ishwai-i S. makes ])eaee with Salabat, ])t’miusii)gj 
to [)ay 27 lakhs \SPD. xxi. 27).] 

12 July. Umined R. returns to Bundi from I'mia. 

I Vnmsti, 3603.] 

Jiily-Aug.—Tshwari B. joins Keshodas Khatri, son of 
Aya Mai. [SPD. ii. 16, 11), xxi. 34, Vnmsa 
3600.] 

Bep. — Heavy rain; rivers and nalas in hood. [tS'PH. xxi. 
31.] 

Bep - Balabat stays in Ajmer, collecting contributions; 

leaves for Delhi early Oct. [SPD. ii. 23, 
xxi. 31, 32.] 

29 Bep. — ^Malhar Holkar starts fi’oin Khandesli and 
begins his march on Jaipur. [SPD. ii. 19, 
22, 23.] 

Ishwari S. starts against Rupnagar, to intervene 
in dispute between brothers. \SPD. xxi. 
31, 38, ii. 17, 31.] 

27 Nov.- Bakht B. defeats Ram B. at Dudasar tank near 
Merta. [SPD. ii. 15, 17. Vir gives 23 
Oct., and Dayal S. Khyat, II Nov.] 

12 Dec. — Tshwari B. commits suicide, [SPD. ii. 31, 29, 
Vumsa 3611.] 

14 Deo. -Khanderao Holkar enters Jaipur city. 

27 Dec. — Madho B, arrives at vTaipur, is crowned. [SPD 
ii. 31,] 
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DISPUTED DATES 


1751 

4 Jan.— Jayapa Siridhia arrives near Juipui'. \SPI). ii, 

31, but xxvii. 65 gives 6 Jau. ] 

1(1 rjau, — Massacre of Marathi visitors liy mob in Jaijiur 
city. \SPD. ii. 31.] 

(\ I'J Fe!).— Holkar and Maratiii army retire from Jai- 
pur territory i\\ order to join wa/.ir Sa filar 
Jang in invasion of Rohilldmmi, 

5 Juno. - Maharana Jagat S. II, dies; I’ralap H. II. sue- 

ceed.s, 

21 June. — Bakht S. drives Jiam B. out of Jodhpur: 

crowns himself. [ Vir gives 8 July O.B. j 

1752 

6 March. — Ahmad Bhah Abdali enters Labor, annexes 

sLibahs Labor and Multan, 

.filly. — Bakht S. expects a Maratha invasion in favour of 
Ram S. near Ajmer. [TA}iS. IDlrg cor- 
rected, j 

21 Bep. — Bakht B. dies at Sonoli village; Bijay B. .suc- 
ceeds in Marvvar. [Vir, which almost 
agrees with Tarikh-i-Almnr] Shfihi. f. 43/;, 
which .says “ Bakht B. was attackt'd with 
vomitting on 21 Bep. ami died in a few 
days.” Dayul .S', gives 26 Aug. (wrong), j 

1753 

9 May. — ^(’ivil war between Safilar dang and Kinpeior 
(led by Iiiiad-ul-raulk, Mir Hakhshi) be.giim. 
21 ,)uly. — A Bikaner contingent under Bakbtuwar S, 
(rliwan of Gaj S.) reaches Delhi to assist the 
Emperor. [Tnrikh-i-Ah. S., Q5h.\ 

30 Oct.^ — Raghunath Rao (brother of the Pe.shwa) with a 
vast army enters Kota territory [full iti- 
nerary in SPD. xxvii. 79.] 
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Jt'^4 


If! Natani interviews liaghimath and 

seltleK the -Jaipur tribute. 17 Dec, Ram 
S. wait.s on Eaghunath. 

1754 

10 -Ian. Mahiirana Pratap S. IJ. dies |/>r;.|. 

r 1,7 Nov. Khaiule liao Ilolkai" .slain at tlie siege of 
■Kuml)!ier. [7V17nS'., but 19 March acc. to 
D.C.] 

1 -fuly.—Haghuriath (at Delhi) detaches .Tayapa yindhia 
to Marwar to I’estore Ram B. 

End of -July. — -Jayapa overcomes first Rathor opposition 
near Ivishangarh, and advances. 

f’ Aug. — -iayapa Bindliia with a Maratha army reaches 
Merta, to assist Ram S. [Rajwade, i. letter 
no. 37.] 

15 Hej). — Jlnm S. and Ja,yapa defeat BiJay S. and Gaj H. 

near Merta [at Chorasan?] On 17 Sep 
Ram S. and Jayapa sack Merta city for 
three hours. [TarikJi-i-Alamgir Snni, 21fl 
and 5.] Nagor is besieged by them iinme- 
dialely after. {^Lekh no. 124:.] 

1755 

Feb. - llaragovind Niltani (diwan of Jaipur) dies, 
Kaniram succeeds. \SPD. xxvii, lOH, 
107.] 

21 Fel). - -layapa’s lieutenant captures Ajmer. [-S'PB 
xxvii. 105.] 

12 Afu’. — -Jayapa sets out for Marwar, [Lekh, 143.] 

2+ -July. — Jayapa murdered in camp before Nagor. 

\t.AIS. 59«., D.C,, SPD. ii. 48, xxvii. 116, 
Lekh no. 143.] 



J.vSarkauI disputed dates 

Earl} Get— Dataji Siridhia defeats Bijay S.'s I'oive near 
Godowaz. \SPD. ii. 40. j 

If) Oct. and 20 Oct. — Dataji defeats Anunulh S. Kiiaii 
garoL (Jaipur general) in March tn Didwana 
[SPD.] 

:> Nov. - Biji\y S. escapes from Nagor to IhkatK'r. tail r(> 
turns eai'ly in Dec. 

1756 

r. Fel). — Peace between Sindhia and Bijay S. con- 

cluded. jiSTD. ii. 00. j 

a May. —Dataji Sindhia lays siege to Pupimgar, is joined 
by Shauisher Bahadur; early in June goes 
to Ujjain. [SPD. ii, 02. 03. 05, x-xii. S5. i 

1758 

15 May. — Jaiikoji Sindhia near Kota. \_SPD. x.vvii. 221. j 

Sep. — Jankoji Sindhia and Malhar Ilolkar gf) Inwards 
Jaipur via Malpura. Dataji Fiindhia at 
lJupnagar. On the death of tlie Pan of 
Kota, Malhar goes to Kota. \SPD. ii. 
94, 98, xxvii. 230, 230. j 

1759 

r. NJov. —Malhar Holkar fights Madho S. \SPD. ii. 107, 
113. J 

Dec. -Malhar captures Balvaihi. [SPP. xxi. 177. j 

1761 

3 April. — Alaharana Kaj Singh 11 dies, An S, II suc- 
ceeds. 

28-29 Nov. — Battle of Maiigrol; Malhar routs .hupur 
army. [SPD. ii. 5. 0, 7. xxi. 92, '93.1 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

1 1 have j'ivcTi dates in the Old Style or uarcforaipd 
calendar, wliieh was followed in England till 2 Sep,, 1752, 
when tile New vStyle or reformed calendar was adopted 
tty afh/hi(i Hcrr/i fhii/s, so that the next day was eouiited 
as I dill Sep. "I'lie continental nation.s had reformed thtdr 
eidendar long Itefore 1752. Ytmvmod gives Ohristiari 
(iates in the New Style, which I have converted here to 
ttic Old Style in order to avoid confusion.] 

IX ' .—Df'llil ('hroniclr, a Persian MS. described hy me in 
the Pro(;eedings of the Bombay Session of 
the Indian Historical Records Commission. 

T.Ah.H. — Tnnkh-i- Ahmad Shahi, Br. Mus. Persian MS, 
Or. 2005. 

7’.d/.*S', — Turikh-i-Alamcjir Sani, Br. Mus. Persian MS, 
Or, 1749. 

Si)j/ir.—Sii/ai‘- 2 il-mtitakhkharin, Persian ed. printed in 
Calcutta, 1833. 

Vamsha Bhmkar, in Rajasthani. 

; ir. ~ Vlra Vlnad, in Hindi. 

Dnilid S.~-Dayal <S'. Khynt, as given in PowletCs Bikmirr 
Cdizf'ttfa'r, in Marathi. 

BPD. Scleetion.s from the Peshwas’ Paftar, ed. by C. 
S. Sardesai (Bombay Covt. Press). 

Knj/r/ide. — Ma rdthydnchyd Itihdsdchin Sudkanrn, ed. hy 
V. K. Rajwade. 

— Aitihdsik Pntren Yadi wagnire Lekh, ed. by G- 
S. Sardesai and others (Poona, 1930). 

— 'Pin' t'm'urf in Hmivan mum'ra.d fi'ivcs tlu' niunl)M' rt 
ilti' vi)li)7))i', and that in Ai'ahir give.s tlm >nimhpr nf llii’ 

Ictlcr in (fit' volume, except when page is explicilly luenlioned. 



MilYA fN SAmvAE,A-VKl)ANTA; ITS 
OBJECTIVITY 


Kokileswar Saktrf, Vidyahatna, M.A., 

Lectiirf’r, ('alciit{/i ! J-n i tu>rsity . 

We find Priina thus described by Saiikara in Ids coiii- 
nientaiy on the Mandukya Upanisad . . . “ The tei’iii 
Prana is the world seed and Hrahina is 

defined as Sad-Brahma in relation to and in 

identification with ( ) the Prana. It is this 
Prana which before its manifestation existed «.s’ a 
it became manifested as this non-intelligent woild 
(ttIo ^To ^T«, 1 . 2). Prior to its manifestation, this world 
of Nama-rupa is called as Avyakta. l5aiikara informs ns 
that the Prdnalnja exists in Pmlayn, disscfiution of 
this world, also in Susiipti, deep slumber finite Self, 
in undeveloped or Acydkrita condition, i.e., not yet dift'er- 
eiitiated in Space and time order. 

“ In the dreamless sleep (and in Pralaya) the Prana 
was iion-differentiated. Before their birth (/.c., a[)pe;u‘- 
nnce in developed forms of Nama-rupa) all objects had 
their ht^ing in the form of pcdential Iha'uui. 

ft then became gradually developed or manifested ut 
f^puce and time.^ 

“ All the universe in the, nature of effects and cause, 
together with the knowing self, enters into the suju’pme, 
undecaying Self during sleep . . . and by necessary im- 

' tt? w 

327 
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plicaf inn even in Pmlai/a . . . and that it is produced 
from iheiK'O/’' 

‘‘ Tlie world in its prioi' condition was fit to be ciill- 
ed as ,1 rij^iktu (nol-manifcsted), ns it was reduced to the 
slate of ■ I'ower of Seed,’ devoid of differentiated nrumi- 
rupii 

Tilts Priit.ia in Avyakta, stage is synonymous with 
Miiyfi. The Srahma-Sriti’a-Bhasya says — 

([. 4, h) 

( “ i.i'., Tins seed indicated by the term ‘ Avyakta ’ . , . 
is like the deep slumber consisting of Mfiyd.”] 

The iMundrdcymbhfisya .states — 

trsr iTB?; 933 , = 3 . . .3TJn^E^c335inf^n:?i'’ 

(TTIC Wo ! . 2) 

j ■' In the deep slunihei’ and in the Pralaya, the Prana 
lieconies d ryaktn. . . . The Prana is known by the term 
Avyakta.’’] 

Behind this Prana or M'aya, there is Brahma as its 
Hnhstratum (W3^5T3). This Amjukn'ta (non-manifested) 
Prana is not a self-existing entity, hut it cannot be 
exphiitied without referring to the Being of Brahma 
whose energy it is — 

“33T3lqf»:j 
Tr^;7» (dfo Wo, 10 . :-i9) 

T' Anything into whicdi ‘I’’ have not entered, from 
whicli ‘ 1 ’ am removed, would be without Self (could not 
exist) and would be void.”] 

“ffutcr 5f5Tci;qimu;rtrvr^r!t, n? gStw# 

?hTra?ffi wqrft 1 .. crt 0:3 cf^r =3 

30 UT® ( 1 . 1 . 

tjo lira 1 . 4 , 2 , 



K,.SA-vinrJ OBJECTIVITY OF MaYa ;W!J 

Again 

5rsrwI5T I^TCT,, cI!iTT ^iB^ffe^ctTVfcr 
(substratiini) ^J?fci”— (RamafcTrtlia in ^tto 

17, 27) 

[ “ Borne one might think that this ‘ Seed nf Tiunas,’ l./\, 
Prilua-hija acts independently and in that rase our 
theory might resemble tlie Sahkliya L’rakriti ; to (Inanj) 
such suspicion the author (Sankara) shows its Suh.^lraluni 
^r<JCST?T)”.J 

This seed of Maya or Prana existing in llrahma as 
its substratum in undifferentiated state identically blend- 
ed in it, distributed itself gradually into thren foiins — 
the gross (V^yf), subtle and the causal (^I?tii). 

Conditions of the Prana— 

TiPn3iTT?fTrsT%^dsrT sr^i^Rri ir 

(^qo mo 17. 27) 

["One seed (of Alaya) gradually divided itself — into 
three forms. The intelligent Atnia which is changeless, 
though one, appeared as many in connection with the 
three-fold Maya, like the sun appearing as many when 
reilected in the rippling surface of a lake,”] 

These three forms of the Prana may be compared 
with the three states of the ffiiite individual self in its 
wakeful, dreaming and slumbering conditions res})ectively. 
The differentiations into gross states are the products of 
their subtler condition. The subtle differentiations are 
again the products of the Causal state which is called as 
the undifferentiated Causal form or seed-form of the 
Prana (?i5?tT^rr5rTTj(TTHr?m). All thcvse states were merged in 
Brahma in Avyakta form. 

But what is the relation between Prana and its subs- 
tratum Brahma ? 

F. 24 
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Midi 

The Avyukta Pt-riua is really the Swarupa (nature) 
of Brahma itself— 

. -iTW” (rffo 7. u) 

I 'I’liis Maya is inherent in Me, Visnn, the Lord,”] 

‘'ffWFqqlsrvrqTfl, . T^f^^Riq^^rr q?Trr^ q?i 

(g-. mo, 2. 1. 2) 

I " 'I’he Milyn or I’rana, the seed of all names and forms, 
is termed ‘ Aksara,’ and this being the .wurcp of all 
changes does not itself change. The Brahma which !,■; 
devoid of all determinations and limitations is the real 
‘ Aksara,’ The former Aksara — the Maya-seed— is, 
in reality, the xSivarupa, i.e., the nature of the Aksara 
Brahma.”] 

There is thus a Swarupa or Tadatmya relation 
between the Avyakta Prana and Brahma in 
which it is submerged hut not obliterated. 

What is Tadatmya? 

Sankara defines this tadatmya in his com- 

mentary on the Brihadaranyaka thus — 

( 2 . 4 . 7 ) 

[“ Something which cannot have any being or action 
ripurt from that of the other is in tadatmya relation with 
it.”l 

Prana then has no being or activity apart from that 
of Brahma which is its substratum. In all its successive 
forni.s, the Prana w'orks not apart from but in identity 
with Brahma 

Wo, 2 iO 

f “ All its differentiations and developments are, in all 
conditions, in intimate relation with Brahma, not apart 
from Brahma ”] 
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“ (i-s :i. i. -io) 

^ ‘-^lETr^TT^TiirBJT’ (Bo :)Bo, tj. fj) 

“(5TTl?f) 5riTft!J ‘?I5TcITcT2rT’ 

^rj; ^ITIrl 5fgl’ "—(^]o tflTo J,. 1 E l) 

j “ The world of Nfima-rupa exists not apart from Me, 
hut in identity with My f^warujm ( ),” j 
["When it disappeai’s the teu-fold /ra/a (i.r., all tlus 
diffmaitiations) are merged in My nature and thus 
existed in idcTitical relation with Me/’j 
j‘'lu an order — reverse of that of birth, all this dis 
solves into Brahma — becomes identified wLtli it- 1 bus 
at all periods of time this universe remains one with 
Braluna and is never cognised rqwrt from it, consequently 
this universe is Brahma itself, in reality.”] 

We find then that the Prana or Maya, when exi.sting 
unmanifested in Brahma has no being or activity^ apurt 
from Brahma. “ The Prana had no independent being 
of its own or activity apart from Brahma and for this 
reason the Prana though existing cannot violate or inter- 
fere with the unity — non-duality — of its substratum.”'’ 
When the differentiations gradually develop under space 
and time limitations, they do not arise sepuruted from or 
independent of, or apart from, Braluna, and when these 
differences go on operating we cannot say 

that they have made Brahma something else ( ) 
Hrahma remains, unnlfected, the same substantial being, 
under the appearance of differences. 1.'hese differentia- 
tions again stand in Tadatmya (rni?rcf?i) relation to their 
cause Prana, as the latter is related to Brahma- -its 
source, its substratum — in the same T'adatmya relation. 
They cannot make the causal substances something differ- 

fhqq;”— /.p., “q P P 

'“‘tqff; n=^rq5% . .wtr*. h 

RTlqi”— -AiLumlaft'iri iu I 
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(‘lit ; bft'iuiHe they arc, in reality ('7t:TtT=’-l?f;)not aome- 

(liffcreiil hut express the nature of Brahma. 

('2) To the firuti, thi.s Praiia, as soon as manifested, 

IS known as S'/l/ra 

0. I 

( “ d'he (liftcrontiiitiou of the imclifferentiated world is th(‘ 
birth (or lirst manifestation) of Hircmyagarhha which 
IS ,S'»Oy/.”| 

It is called Sutra, because it weaves into itself all 
the differences of the world. It is this energy which 
related together all the existences, all the determinations 
’b) in the world. It passes through all, it sustains 
all a.s a piece of thread passes through and contains, in 
it, all the flowers of a garland. 

fo WTo, 3. 6. 1 

[“ Otherwise, if it did not sustain — all the differences of 
the world of Namamupa would have been torn to frag- 
ments, scattered, like a handful of barley-powders 

But we have seen that it cannot act independently; 
it has Brahma as it.s substratum, as its source, as its sus- 
taining ground. With a view to impress this fact upon 
our mind the fbruti calls Brahma as — 

I fiT«J?ctRT” and “5nt!It?T aTTtlT:” 

I i.r , Brahma is the (hread of all threads, it is the 
cord roller- -the guide— of this thread.” “ It is the Prana 
of the PrSna."] 

Niiukaiitha thus explains : — 

“ Strike a musical instrument, the strike will produce a 
general undifferentiated sound — Then strike 
it tnore and more, varieties of sound would now be pro- 
duced upon it. But all these varieties— these various 
degrees- • high and low — of different sounds would all be 
hoard ahovuMiriird bv the general aniiranana (?Tg=i?!pr) 
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pst produced. As a piece of (.hread enters and louchcK 
all the different flowers in a garlantl, so ‘ J ’ — the self 
has entered and kept constantly touching all the inutually 
exclusive ) finite objects of the Wf)rhl. As tin* 

continued identity (^grrtr) remains distinguished from, 
and unaffected by, nuitnally exclu.sive ohjeels, . . . so, J 
transcend the world.”** 

Each of the objects of the world is finite and it arises 
from its rpJation to others," as I’lato .says- “ in 

this distinction from each other things are limiteii and 
hence many.” But as Brahma is present. a.s .suh/’n, m 
each, contains everything, the many are also one— -Infinite. 
We thus find that the phenomenal objects are the expres- 
sion of the active non-phenomenal essences (5=n?nv^T) he- 
hind them, and these latter are all involved in the ulti- 
mate Essence — Brahma. 

We have seen there is Taclatmjn relation between 
this Prana and Brahma and through this Prana, Brahma 
is the Cause of all. 


“ “isrnFTOh urn ni ulcir upt 

al?iiq[,..?Tcr! nq=^raldts?ii.”— ul?!T, 7 . 7 &<'. 

' .Sankara’s idea is in this rof.p('('t iilfiitii-iit with I*tatn\~- 
“ A hnito is that which lias a limit. It smiicthinji' is liimlcd it 
Iwlhiws that hcvoiul the limit, thm-e is aimthor siimcthia;^. Uciicc 
til he hniitt means to ho limited by .somethin;^' idsc, anil so un." 

uitqfirrcr uqfct u ^ (liiniti mq; t” 

Thus ari.sos a couple and .sy.stem of many inter-related Jiiiite 
tliing.s. Tint limit, according to J5aukara, always involves ncg,i- 
tion So nio 2. I — ” Tlie idea ot the ' cow ' negates 

or exelndt's the idea of the ‘ hoise.’ This is what keeps 
one thing separate from another thing. Eaeh one negate., nr 
eseludes the other ca.ses from it.” Tims one finite ohpet negates 
another finite ohjeei. There are therefore series of finite ohjeets 
— Many. 
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The ( Mia-bhasya says — 

“ Whe?n Brahma is said to be not accessible to the 
thoiyt,dil- or word of ^rt, (Existence), one may suppose it 
to ho ^?TrT (non-existence). To prevent this supposi- 
tion, the (iita declares its existence as Manifested in the 
n[)ridhis, through the senses of all living beings (13. 12- 
13). “ There must be some self-conscious principle 

hi'lihnl the insentient princi-ples in activity, such as 
physical body; for, we invariably find self-consciousness 
lying behind all in.sentient objects in activity, such as 
carriage in motion.” Brahma the sentient principle is 
not actn/tUy engaged in the particular acti- 
vilies; and in that supposition Brahma would be as if 
reduced to or assuming the character of that, with 

which it is connected. We should understand, Brahma 
manifests itself through the upadhis or limitations of the 
senses, through the fiincHons of all the senses; that is to 
say. the knowable Brahma (^qr) functions as it were, 
through the functions of all the senses (‘ as it were ' — i.e., 
not actually engaged, only seems to be so engaged). 

We have found that the term Maya is used in Vedanta 
with regard to the world, both in its undeveloped and 
developed conditions. But there is another term Avidya 
or Ajhaiu) which is often einployed in this connection, 
lint this has unfortunately led to a serious misconcep- 
tion. There arc people who regard the world to be due 
to our xVvidya or Ajflana — a subjective idea of the indivi- 
dual soul. 

To a careful reader of Saiikarabhasya it would 
appear that a di.stinction is to be made between the Indivi- 
dual sense of Avidya, and the Cosmic sense of Avidya, 
Under the influence of the individual Avidya or Ajfiana, 
we superimpose the world of Nama-rupa on Brahma, and 
Brahma becoming thus concealed from our views, we look 
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upon the world of Nama-rupa as a self-siifhcient, separate 
and independent entity. 

wlr (vid(> :h a. t) 

But Avidya ha.s got another sense in Vedanta. It is 
the ‘ Cosmic Avidya ’ and it is equivalent to Maya (ttRT) 
or the Prana (srrvr) described before. 

Take the following passages : — 

(1) JTiTlVtt rri?rR-srq=^- 

(?o 2. I. 14) 

[“ The names and forms are constructed or [iroduced 
??r) by Avidya. They are, as it were, the self 
or nature of Isuvara . . . are called hlaya — t5akti or 
Prakriti . . , Iswara is distinct from these names and 
forms.”] 

«t?IT Tn^TT^rql”— (5To ^ro, 2. 2. 8) 

[“ The Seed-potency (bija-sakti) of the world whose self 
or essence is Avidya, is indicated by the term Avyakta 
(nnevolved) and its substratum is the supreme Isvara.”] 

In the two passages quoted here, Avidya cannot be 
taken as the ‘ Individual Avidya’; for the Avidya, in- 
herent in an individual soul cannot he held to produce 
nama-rupa, cannot be the Cause of the whole material 
world including our body, senses, etc. Here Avidya 
must denote the ‘ cosmic ’ Avidya or Mliya which is the 
Cause of the material world. 

The ‘ individual ’ Avidya under whose influence we 
superimpose the world of nama-rupa on Brahma is false 
and may be destroyed by vidya (true knowledge) ; but the 
Cosmic ’ Avidya is not so. The vidya or true Know- 
ledge destroys the Avidya or the ignorance of. an indivi- 
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dual and suhlalos for him the world imposed on, or identi- 
fied wif li. Brahma : 

:h '2. 21) 

But this vidya is powerless with regard to the 
‘ t-osmic ’ Avidya which is the causal seed of the world 
of iiama-rupa, which continues to exist after the Mukti 
of -Itva or the individual soul. 

This distinction in use between the ‘ Individual ’ 
Avidya iiiid the ‘ cosmic ’ Avidya or Maya shows conclu- 
.‘'ively that the world born of the latter is not a mere 
si/hjertirr nppearancr. The world does not vanish into 
nothingness the moment the individual soul attains Mukti. 
All that is involved in the attainment of Mukti is the 
displacement of the false outlook by the true 

one, and not the annihilation of the world. The final 
realisation of Vamadeva who declared his inner conviction 
by saying — does not show that Manu, 
Suryiju, etc., disappeared from the world. But since the 
world is not due to our inclividual Avidya, its only locits 
is Brahma; — the false error of ‘ independent being’ of 
the world which may be called as Adhyasa — this alone 
disappears in the Mukti, and not the world itself. 

In the quotation of the passage marked (1) above, 
ThSvara is de.scribed as cUstinyuished from, independent 
of, the world of nama-rupa ...” ”. 

This part of the commentary clearly shows that the world of 
nama-rupu cannot be our subjective construction. What 
does (.lur mental construction really signify? It means 
that in place of supreme self our mind and our senses 
have (nnstrueted a world of nama-rupa, that there does 
not appear to us the supreme self at all, that the supreme 
self is entirely reduced to the world of names and forms 
Such is the influence of our ‘ Individual 
Avidya ’ pr false knowledge. Everywhere, before tis, 
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uelihul iis, only the dift'eronceK of iiruini-i'npjis iififx'nr ;i(i(l 
Brahma becomes concealed from our view. The vs'orld of 
iiilina-t'upa is thus viewerl l)y ns as soinelliiiip separate 
self-existent, ejitii’el)^ iiidep(‘iiflentt‘'‘f;rn'??'TTTTrTr^fs- 
^ef But it is not a real view. The world is 

not really the construction of our mind. There is the 
.supreme Brahma who underlies the differeiiee.s of tiama- 
rupa without being affected by them; the diflVrcnces ol 
jiama-rupa cannot really conceal Hi-ahuia. lletus', 

isafikara has said — “ctivqiip !f | he worhl 

of nilina-rupa were simply the mmlal rounl nirtii,n ol the 
ihiite self, no rJis'ti netio')i in that case could be nnuh- be 
tween the world and Brahma, sinee under xVdhyasa 
the world would be sui)erimposed on Brahma. Hut the 
fact Is it is not only necessary to the world 

from (Joel, it is equally necessary to distinguish it from 
illusion or snbjcctiiie 2)havtasm. 

[a) We shall support this view of Ajfiilna Iw R.amn- 
tirtha's view. 

Bamntirthn, the most learned interpreter of 
ilahkara, in commenting on the celebrated I'f'ihnitn-Sdrti. 
has established the important ])osition that Aji’iftnn 
must not be under.stood in the .seii.si' of suhjeelue 
notion of an individual soul. 

What he .says, we shall quote here : — 

I” 

\i.e . “ Two doctrines ahoiit the Ajfmtni are to he reject 
ed, riz., that Ajnruia or iffiioratirf is an ini d* lirrd 
from jtthf engnitian and that it is non-cxiNtent (/o , 
something merely negative)”). 

“ The author,” says Riuuutirtha, “ now rejects the 
alternative that ignorance {^m^) is an erron^'ous ('ig- 
nition and a quality of the soul,” 

F, 2r, 
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His ai'f^iiineiit is slntod helcnv : — 

f5iTi;nTicfr'^iT 1 ?Tyr frr'^^nirRtT, 

=^grRj?’ i” 

j '■ Hy tTfisou (iT the threo coiisLiLiieiil, oleineuts — Sattwa, 
Rtijtis anil Tiimas in I ho products, the cnuse — Ajnana— 
also is ciiiiipiisod ;)f flieso throo c auslituents. Since, 
thcrcFiifc. a i[iiality cannot possess cpinlitios, the erroneous 
conadtion wliicli is n (pudity of Mie Soul, cfuniot he 
i^ipioraiice aji'intia); for, it possesses the tiireo con- 

st itiunit ('h'lnents (/.r., of)j/'rHrr nnd not n quality oj Uw 
sail/)" I . 

ddius, refuting the opinion that Ajnana is a sul)ject- 
ive (iiudity of Uie mind, he now goes on to show that It is 
[lositive nnd not mere negation, thus: — 

“ifT?tT¥riirTsirT.tfTrf^ ttct fFtniCTrcT” 

(/.r.. “ He refutes the view that the ‘ ignorance ’ is mere 
a/isiwirr of knoirlar/ric "). 

Then giving rea.'^ons in favour of the 'posifiTP char- 
acter of Ajuruia, lie establishes the fact that it is a sort 
of relative entity and thus concludes : — 

“ They I'.eheld the power (yiTO) of dtma self-illu- 
niinant, subject to its fiossessoiy embraced by three con- 
stituents- Sattwa, liajas and Tamas . . . Unless the soul 
wore cnvolojicd there could not exist the 

practical assurance- ‘ it is not,’ ‘ it shines not ’ — contra- 
dictorv to another assurance — ‘ it is,' ' it shines '—-in the 
constant .self illumination of the su]n’ome spirit ” 
(t lough's translation).'' 

This or is explained as tPT ; 

(Tanias) with a slight admixture of and ^txf. 

■ ?rn?R: tiTsrrKR: fhififr 

WTcufh Rr^^=i!iq; ^ i” 
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(/;) Wc slifill also give here Sankara's nvai view as 
expreHsecI liy hinaself. 

Now, we shall show that Sankara hiinsell' idetil ilied 
Ajiulna with the Prana-sakli in his IMandukv ahlrisva. 
And this, we think, would be a conclusive! jifoaf aliout' flee 
objectivity of Ajnana. As this is most iii)[)ort;uil, \v(‘ 
shall quote him fully. 

In desorikiiig the coiiditnn of Pruhnii/ (and th(' dream 
less state of the liiiite self) wi- liiid thi* follow irig 

observation in Saiikara’s Brahma-snti'ahhasya : 

cqTrp” (5ro ?J 0 5TTo, 2. 1 . 9) 

[“ So, at the dissolution of the world (Prulni/a) tlie 
pre.senee of a ('(itiml potency of dih'ei'enees — with which 
the Ajilaua or false notion is hound up — must h'c inferred. 
By this, the possibility for the reappearance of tho.se who 
have already been released is precluded, since their ‘ fal.'^e 
notion ' or ajuan-d (which binds to Saihsara and vanses 
difference) has been destroyed by true knowledge”!. 

But let us see how Sankara expresse.s himself tie- 
scribing a iiimiUiv co7iditioit in hi>t MdiLtlRlojfi-hlKPpjd : - 

ggt: i (j^HT'rrriTjtTfiFT 

qrio fqo)— nq; i... 

S’cRT^ri =q 5?i^qraq^fTT; i i”— -Hfo 

1. 2 qjTftqjt 1 

I “ We arc to understaud the term Sal (^q) as contain- 
ing the cansfil nt’t'd. The term 'sat ilenotes prnnH. 
without leaving out the sense of its causal poteiilLalitv 
which is productive of all objects. . . If we abaudou the 
idea of this cnnsal need, tlieu the {lossibility for the re 
appearance of even those wlio have already been emaai- 
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(■i[);iUMl will iirise, along with thone not eiiianiuipiited; 
^iiKO no [ffoductivf* cmisiil snul exiuLs "]. 

In cominiring the two pansHges quoted above, it would 
lit- set'll, wlial Saiikara deso'ibed by tlie term Ajmnn- 
o/kti in the Hralinia-siltra-hhasya, is the same as what 
lie tailed h\ I he term Praiia-blja (the eausal seed nf 
I’rana) in the iMandfikya-bliasya, The Apiaiia nr ig- 
norance being bound ii|> witli the causal seed of Prana it 
is (h'arly an ohjrrfirr nutffri and not merely a subji'Ctit}/' 
not ion Thi.s (^rt^) in the cosmic seed or the 

Prana-eiiei'g) of tlie Sat. Thus we lind that according 
to Sankara's own sliowing the world cannot be a subject- 
ive notion of the mind of man. It is called Ajiinnf!. 
because it is the fdhr;\ i.r., opposite of ifiaua 

(^^), oi' the x\bsolutc Knowledge. 

Here, we should like to call our reader’s attention to 
the concluding remarks of Saiikara : — 

1. . .UT% ^ I” 

T‘ In all Srntis wherever the word ‘ Sat ’ has been said 
we are to take the existence nf causal seed— P/v/.rm with 
it . . , Put where such terms as ‘ neti,’ ‘ neti ’ occur in 
Sruti. Prahina devoid of this causal seed is to be under- 
:4ood." 'riial is to say, Brahma with the causal Prana 
e.vi^ting potm tidily in it is to lie called as Sad-brahma 
Rptia') It is this unditl'erenliated seed (dlsr) which 
dilTereiil iated into the modifications of names and 
forms I 

Sankara also adds further down there 

q-g-^rrsnsT sr?f?TiV’ (tith Kiirikii) 

I ■’ U is thi-, cmistii sf'tdi of Prana which is the productive 
cause of all objects of the world 
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1“ But the finite souls have t-ome oul fi'oin the Alwohite 
spirit directly, and tliey are (litfereat irom the olijoetis 

AVe see from all this that the A jylatj/i is not a suhjec- 
lire idea merely, as many people err'oneoiiHly believe; hot 
lUi (ibjectire seed' or nialter wliitdi is described liy Uaiuu- 
tli'tha as “ coloured by the i)otentiality tif all elfects " : - 

(r) Aiianda-giri, that famous coiiiiiiciilalor of 
daiikara. also liolds a similar view alK)ut Ajnatia. lie 
iirst of all raises in anticifiatioii an objector's uew thus 

RT'«?nirr?TR^5f?^?:iT!jiTrirR^5^t=E«Tccn7]'” '/ 

[" If some one urges the objection that since the word 
Ajiidua means /n/.s'c mental (•nnreption and its impres- 
sions, there does not exist Ajfiana us the heginniagless 
causal seed of the world ”]. 

Auticiiiating this objection, he discusses this point 
and gives his own conclusion on the subject thus:- - 

[ '■ Thus our conclusion is that — the beginiiiiigle.->s Ajiiana 
is established as the iruiterial cause, of the world, and it 
is not a subjective mental idea nierel\ ’’J. 

Ill another place also, his conclusion is thus given: 

! '■ As the worhl is luodilicatiou, it must have a niodifi 
able material cause. Taking into ctmsideral am the fml 
that the ether and others are alwavs transloriued trom 
one state into another, we hold that there exists a trau.'^ 
furmahle material eause of the world in the torm of 
Avyakta (prior to transformation oi‘ ddferentiaCion ' j. 
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In Snnlviii'a's c-uiiiinciitjivy on Llic C'liandogya U])iuii- 
s!i(l, liio I'fiuiU'kh Tuado l)y hun al;i)ut the Prana leaves 
tio doiilil iti our niitid that he considered it as a Parindmi- 
iiitija (transforjnalde principle) and the !Su})reme Realit} 
which coiihlitutes the truth of the Prana and stands 
licyond it as its ultimate Principle is the Kfitartlia-nitya. 
'I’hus he descrihes the Prana here: — 

(^T'i W--, 7. 1 Ti) 

j “ It is Pi'ana consisting of ail varieties of dilTereiice 
hound up in the relation of cause and effect which may be 
descrihod as f=r^RT^fT=riT and outside of this Prana 
nothing iu the world exists ”J. 

All phenoiueual changes take place within this Prana 
and to this Prana " are fastened all differences as the 
s])nkes are fastened to the nave (of a wheel)." But Priiiui 
IS not the ultimate firinciple. “ There i.s," Saiikara coii- 
cliules. a spirit greater and higher than this Prana and 
he who realises this spirit is the true Ati-vddi (^fct^T^) 
not he wlio knows merly the nature of the Prana.” 

This Prana has been sometimes identified with the 
Arlthjfr amt sometimes with the Maya, as we have seen 
in the liegiiitiing of this paper. 

Maya or Avidya is nf)t therefore to be looked upon 
in Sankara's philosophy as a mere subjective meutiil 
notion of the finite self, hut it is the material cause of the 
iiuma-nipas under the control tif I lie Absolute intelligent 
spirit, Our conclusion is that the Maya iu Sankara’s 
.system is not a subjective notion hut is objrrtirc in its 
character. 
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Principal P. Seshapki, M.A.. 

Gont. I'olU'Cjf’, Ajrnt^r. 

Though the reputation of Sir William Jones as an 
Orientalist is quite wide-spread, it is perhaps no1 e(|ually 
well-known that he was also a votary of the muse of 
Poetry and he has a large miinber of Indian [loenis to liis 
iTcdit. As an ardent student of Sanskrit Eiteratiu'e, tu' 
was naturally attracted to Hindu mythology and it is not 
surprising that his poetical hymns are all on Hindu gods 
and goddesses. Lt has been said of Keats that he was 
■' to Grecian gods near allied ” and a similar compliment 
is due to Sir William Jones with reference to the Hindu 
pantheon, though it does not imply any adherence to the 
Hindu faith on his part, nor any comparison in poetic 
inspiration and genius between the two poets. 

The passionate love lyrics of Lawrence Hope in the 
(juide'n of Kama have made the name of the Hindu god 
of Love quite popular in recent decades in the West and 
it is also perhaps not dilTicult for readers of English 
Literature to recall the refereiK-e to Kama in Tennyson’s 
Palacf’ of Aft, but Sir William has got a whole hymn to 
Pamdeo containing a glowing tribute to his all-compelling 
power. He is the 

Grod of flowery shafts and llowery liow. 
Delight of nil above and all below. 

and Sir William cannot hel]) asking: 

Gan man resist thy power t 

Has not Coleridge written in similar strain in the oft- 
sfuoted lines ? 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, « 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

34 '.’, 
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All ;iff’ biif miiiistei’K of Love, 

And feed his sncTed, flame. 

'I’o an adiuiiTi' of Kalidasa and his K umd raHrmhJiava, 
if was not a diflitaiK transition from the subject of Caindeo 
to that of Dnr^a. Borrtwiiig his materials from Kfili- 
dasa's [)ncms its Sir William .lonea himself tells us in his 
[jrefiitory note, lie lias given us an account in his [fymri 
Id Dnrijii of the fittnous episode of Durgfi's penance to 
(thtiiin the lovt' itf Siva and the ultimate realisation of her 
hope, tliottgli itt the terrihie cost of the destruction of the 
beautiful form of the God of Love. The hymn ha.s 
some heiuiliful ]);issages. as when we are told that site 
gilt tiered flowers for worship : 

On it moon, when edg’d with light, 

The liike-horn flow’rs their sapphire cups 

expanded 

Laughing at the scattered night, 

A vale remote and silent pool she sought, 

S iiK )ot h - f oot ed , loto.s-handed , 

And braids of .sacred blos.soms wrought, 

She Wits restless and in suspense for a long Lime : 

Nor in drops of uectar’d sleep 

Drank solace through the night, 
hut tdtiniately the radiant quire of the gods sang “ strains 
of bridal rapture." Sir William does not however 
at(eia[>t any description of the final ecstasies of love for 
he ft'lls his reatlei's modcvstly, 

Gods alone to Gods reveal 
In what stupendous notes the immortals wno, 
But now the strain is of a higher mood and Sir 
William writes in his Hymn to Bhairuni of primeval ^akli 
or the goddess of Greative Power. Who that lives in 
Reng.al. as Sir William did during hi.s entire sojourn in 
India, gan escape the fascination of the Sakti-cultf 
'Fhere are almost hlilfonic touches in his account of tlie 
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pvolulion of creation from the ori<>'iii;il cli:ins of the 
Universe. 

When time was drown’d in saci’ed hlo('[). 

And raven darkness, brooded over tiu> deep,-- 
deposing on primeval pillows 
Of tossing billows. 

The forms of animated nature lav ; 

Till over, the wide abyss, where r,()V(‘ 

Sat lik'e a nestling dove, 

From heaveTi’s dun eojiea,ve shot a golden ray. 
The mother of gods, rich nature’s fpieeTi, spread her 
genial lire over the earth and it began lo teem with m>riad 
forms of life, 'ft is perhaps not neees.sary to discuss 
here the extent to which this aceonnt of cosmogony is 
coloured by Christian tradition and is not entirely faith- 
ful to the Hindu litei’ature on the subject. 

India, the Jupiter of the Hindu Pantheon— the 
parallel is coniidete, not only in their power and magni- 
ficence but also in their peccadilloes ! — could not obviously 
escape treatment in a series of poems of this kind. He 
holds his great court in Heaven; even inspired hard.s can- 
not describe its beauties; who sees it maddens and wlm 
appi-onches dies ; 

For, with flame-darting eye.s. 

Around it roll a thousand sleepless draguns; 

While from their diamond flagons 

The feasting gods exhaustless nedai’ sip. 

Which glows and sparkles on each fragrant life 
Anybody who ventures to write a hymn to Surva. 
the Siui-god, runs the risk of unfavotirahle cumparis-in 
with Keats, because of his Hymn tn Apnllv wuh its 
iiiagnillceiit beginning : 

God of the golden how. 

And of the golden lyre. 

And of the golden hair. 

And of the golden tire. 


F -Ji; 
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1 licrc IS fiisM liyi'on's vijn’iu'lto in lunioiu' nf Apollo in 
his {'h'lhh IhiiKhl, willi its li'ihiito to “ the ^'od of lif,, 
iiiid poosy inid lig'lit- the Sun in luiiiuiii liinhs iU'Tny'd.” 
Jsii' \\ illiitni Jones hegiii.s with an invocation to the 

Idiunlain of living light, 

1'hal o'ei' all nature sti’eauis, 

and udls of his (diariot's fligdit with its seven horses, 
(■(.imiKiii to the inyl h.ologies of‘ all nations: 

'I’Ik' coiifsei's n.y rideas’d ; 

Then toss eaidi verdent nnine, 

And gallop o'ei' t.he smooth aerial vault. 

The fignro of laikshmT rising from the ocean of milk 
iuu.''t have remnuled 8ir William Jones of Venus risin^i; 
from the I’apliiaii sea and he has a hymn in her honour, 
Her muiierous names, implying different nianife.statious 
of hei' f'cnelieont activities are woven into the ])oem and 
we have even the story of Hudaman who found his si'ait* 
through Kidshna told in a few stanzas, 

'['lie next poem is a tribute to Narilyana : 

>:;f)irit of Spirits ! who, through every part 
Of space expanded and of endless time, 

Heyond the stretch of lah’ring thought sniilime. 
lie is the soiirt'c of all life in creation and Tie 

(Hows ill the rainbow, sparkles in tlie dream, 
Smiles in the laul, and glistens in the fl()W''’r 
'fhat i-rowns eaeli vei'iial hnw^’r. 

As in rlu» case of tlie other divinities, he mentions the 
dihereiil manifestations of AhJrayana by emnneraling his 
other naintss welhknown in Hindu Mythnl.ogy, 

ft would have been surprising if Sir William .lones 
tiad Hot considered Sarasvati worthy of a separate hymn. 
It is there--she I'eceives her full meed of praise as the 
goddest^oi learning, the mother of Eloquence and Seieiu'e 
iio gives primeval truth the unfading bloom of ynutb 
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■with feed fipiuieiitU rol'evritig t!) I in. art ut 

writing on leaves wliich hns ia'cni llie Iradii innal way of 
preaei'viiig learning in fiKlia. The pneiii is alsn iinen'st 
ing fhr a referenee to (lie pilgrim (■(‘iiire nf 'rriveni in 
.\I!aliaba(l : 

For thy halmy loro 

Drawn from that I'lihiod cave 

Whei'o nieok oy'd p.lgriiiiH hail I lie Inph- wave 

I'lioro can he very h'w pic lures inoi'(‘ a|)poaluig pj I lie 
stndenl of rnmanco than lliat of iho Descent if (lang's 
and her flow along 1, he provinces ol lliniinstan leeniinc 
with Iheir iiiilii-jiis of inliahilanis and Sir William donis 
has nut escaped ils lasciuatioti. The Hijmti hi (utiiuu 
describes the river from its flow and references are maile 
to its ancient history :ui(l to liie greiit cities mi its lauiks 
wcU-known in legend and snug. She was, aeenrding tn 
the poet, the great civilizing iiifluonee in India, eniivertuig 
the original barharistn to the arts of peace and eivilisti- 
lion. The godless mountaineer roaming round la.', 
tldekets drear has fallen before her mddness, ivisdian and 
justieo and lias Iteen •won to [teuce juni gentle virtue. 
Writing from Calcutta iuid conscious of the eoniing in of 
eonnueree on the high seas, tlie thtnges l.a-ing linked witli 
the great waiter-ways of the world to-day. Sir Wdlinm 
has necasioii to mention the British race and imoke a 
blessing on it : 

Nor frown, dread gmlde.ss, on a pcerh‘s^ race 
With lih'rated lieart and martial grace 
Wafted from colder isles remote ; 

As they preserve our laws and hid mu' tenor 

cea.^e, 

So he their darling laws preserv’d in health, in 

joy and peace ! 

At the conclusion of this brief accoinil of the hemns 
on Indian subjects written by Sir William done.-' it 
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pfrliii[)h (lillieult to sup])i‘es.s some genet'al reflections, fi 
IS nil use ilisguising the fact that the poetry of Hir 
illiiiju is not of the Inghest oi’der. While it is generally 
1‘iifile to analyse the causes of failure in poetry, it is easy 
(0 see that the weight of !jir William’s scholarship was 
aiways a heavy Ijuialeii on his jmetic art, though the lines 
wliicli have heen ([uotecl here, do not give a correct indi- 
calioii of the weakness. 

Again, it is only an intense and buiming religions 
faitli which can raise eompositious on subjects of this 
kind into tlie litughts of real poetry. Sir William was a 
devout ('hrisLian, though perhaps of a liberal kind and 
tlie reader is always kept under the impression that he 
is writing about divinities who hardly mean anything 
more to him than the shadowy figures of ancient mytho- 
logy conjured back to life only for the purposes of 
scholarship. 

It is also a pathetic reflection that the sovereignty of 
these memliers of the celestial pantheon is gradually 
slipping away even from the land of their origin and in 
the years to come, the hymns will be overshadowed more 
and more liy tlie handicap of the growing want of faith 
in tlieir subjects, if not of the actual iinfamiliarity of 
tlieir eoiiteiits, Shall we join the lament of Schiller that 
Pan is dead, or on the othei' hand, rest assured with 
hlizahetli Browning?— 

What is true and just and honest, 

What is lovely, what is pure — 

All of praise that hath admonisht, — 

All of virtue, shall endure. 



THE CONGE] 'T OF MCKTT IN I NO I AN 
PHILOh-OPJIY 

Dr. R, rfHAMA.s.\sTiiv, M.A , Pn.I).. 

My non' 

Whal flLsLin^'uiKhos Easti'ni tVoiii WfsU'rn ITiilo- 
sophy is the concept of Mnkti nr i iiuinripal ioji fnmi I lie 
ctuiin of birth and death. It is considi'red t lie inaiii eiial 
of human life and is regarded as the niusl ini|)()rtant id.' the 
four human pursuits, Dharma, (virtue), Artha, (wealth). 
Kama, (enjoyment), and Mukti, (emaaeipatiou). It n 
human to aspire for happineSvS and avoid nii.seiy and pain. 
But so long as man has the physical body and the sense.", 
he cannot obtain umnixed happiness. If he g'ets riid of 
the body and the senses, as he is believed to do in the state 
of Mukti, he is promised the enjoyment of nnmixed 
happiness or at least the entire cessation of miser v and 
pain. For this purpose a course of virtuous life is chalked 
out for him. The mo.st important feature .such a life 
is renunciation of all worldly pleasures and the annihila- 
tion of all kinds of desire and haired. For it is desire 
and hatred (Baga and Dvesha) which aie con.sidercd as 
the root-cause of birth and death, from whicli tlu'rc i.s no 
escape. 

Now the question is, “ Is there a slate of MnktD 
The possibility of existence of such a state cannot men he 
dreamt of. Nor is there any proof ahind the existence of 
such a state. For man is a mass of desire, anger, am! 
other passions which in all the systems of Indian philo- 
sophy are considered as the main cause of tiic chain of 
birth and death. Besides, the Vedas enjoin certain 
duties upon man with a view to the repayment of lus tluee 
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S,i) 

H(‘ liii"' l(» olji'efvc i-ei’taiii tluLicvs in oi'der tn jiay 
liiw uin'c.sli-al ilnlft (I’itririna), certain oilier duties to 
idiMihc hiaiself from the dcht he owes io tus lireceptors 
(Risliirina). some other duties to liquidate the debt due to 
hi^ qods (l)eva-riiui) Accordiigh he cannot g'ive U]) 
work and its results whicli are also tlic cause of birth and 
death.” 

According Id Indian pliilosojdiers these ohjecliotis 
do not fiold good : in (heir view man can free himself 
from all passions or Kleshis, as tlioy air ealled. h'or 
cvanqile, in dei')) sleep and in deep eonlemplati ni 
(Samadhi) he is free from all passions. The stale of 
Mulct i is compared to deep sleej) and deeji eoutemjilatinii. 
The only ditl'erence lietween them is that while in ileeji 
sleep he is free from all passions for the time being, he 
IS oLernallc free from the Klesas in Miikti, When he 
wakes up from deep sleep, the Klesas T'eturu to him and 
trouble him. But when he attains Mukti, that is, wdioii 
he gets rid of rebirth with a physical body and the senses, 
he eaniiot have any Klesas. Accordingly the Saiiktiya- 
sfitra (.?. lid) says that man attains Brahmaliood in deep 
contemplation (iSamddhi), in deep sleep (Sushiipti), and 
in Moksha (that is. Alukti). Likewise the Brihaelaranyak- 
opanishat says (2, 1) that Sushupti and Mukti ;ire similar 
to each other. Idesire, hatred, and other passions are 
the otYsjiring of a vitiated mind. The mind is vitiated by 
false ktiovvledge (MiLhya-jnriua). It false knowledge is 
rcjilaced In true knowledge of things (Tatva-jiiaua), all 
passionate thougiits must necessaidly disapjiear once tor 
all 

The t'harvakas do not believe in rebirth and say that 
death is Mukti, since all kinds of misery disappear m 
death. Tlie following half verse is quoted as the Char- 
laka tletinition of Mukti : — Mokshastu marauam tach- 
clm {nfu.mvayn-uivartanam." (HarvTirtliasiddhi 7, 7-7). 
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The Ihuldhists believe in foliifth and say that it i^ 
due hi \hasan'l oi' cliaiu (if passions implanted in tiie mind, 
[f passions are y'oL ind of by remine'at ion of all worldly 
desires and hy true knowledge, there will I'e no reiiirlh. 
Hcnee death with mind [ivii-ged of all evil llioiigliis and 
passions is Mukti or Nirvana, as they rail it. (Slokavar 
tika, p r;33.) 

The dainas also believe in reliirtli and say (hat when 
man has purgcnl his mind of all black ihonghls. lu‘ attains 
Raivalya and rises higher and jdglun' in space He mil 
have no rchirlh and no misery or pmn. 

Home Mimruiisakas say that the attammenl of tin- 
heavenly abode called Svarga hy the jiei'formance ot i he 
rlyntishtoma saerilice is Mukti. The Hlinttas sa> . as we 
shall see hitei' in detail, that the realisation of one’s own 
innate or intrinsic happiness (Aimasankhyrmnhhuva) 
is Mukti. (Slokavartika, p. otM). 

The Saiikhyas say tliat when a man releasees himself 
from the bonds of Prakriti, Nature, and frees himself 
from all kinds of passions, he attains Kaivalya. the state 
of isolating him.self from Prakriti. 

According to Yoga philosophy existeme with no 
attachment to any thing (Kaivalya) is Mukti. 

The Vedantins are of opinion that mm'e absence of 
misery is not Mukti. There is also tlie feeling of haptd 
Jiess (Ananda) which is the nature of the s-iiil. Hence, 
ifnkti in their viewv is the attainment of true inmite hapfu 
ness due to the disappearance of [lassions and false know 
ledge. 

The Naiyayikas or the Indian l.ugicians have made 
a long discussion ahnnt the existence and nature of Mukti. 
( Vidf Viitsyriyana.T commentary on Hotama's Nvayastitras, 
under Apavarga). Mukti is defined as complete destruc- 
tion of the twenty-one forms of misery; the twenty-mie 
forms of misery are (1) the six sens'es. (2) the six' kinds of 
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l<i)()wle(ljj;e c OTTespoudiiig to the six .senses, (3) the six 
kinds of olijeets corfesiioiidiiig to the six senses, (4) the 
|)hy.sic;il liody, (r?) lia])j)iiies.s, (0) and misery. 4'he ces- 
sation of these twenty-one kinds of misery is termed 
Mnkti. I'hc idea of such a cessation of misery seems to 
have dawned on the mind of the Indian logicians from the 
oh.servance of (lie state of dee]) sleep when the six .se.n.se.s 
are dormant with no sense of se'ise-nbjeets and the body 
and of pleasure and pain. Hnt there is no proof to de- 
nioiistrale the* ('\ist(meeof the .‘-oul without a body and the 
sim.ses, I'or no such thing is f)erceive(l. Uenee, percep- 
tion caiiunt he a. pratd’ about its existence. Accordingly 
the Indian logdeians have 'taken re.sort to syllogistic argu- 
ment to ])rovo its existence. Whatever come.s into being 
like a wave one after another forming a chain is perish- 
able like a flame of light wdiich is a chain formed of flashes 
of light. Hence the chain of miseries is perishable. Bnt 
►Srldhai'.'ildiatta di.scnssing the nature of Mnkti in his 
Xyayakaiulall refutes the above syllogistic argument and 
says that the only j)roof about the existence of a state 
*)f IMukti i.s the Ujiatdsliad pas.sage which sa 3 '’s that “ The 
Soul being without a [;ody, the feelings of pleasure and 
])aiii do not touch him." Cdayana is, however, of o()ininn 
that I he syllogistic argument is .sound and acceptable, 
lie alsf! ([notes Rig. 7. 59 1^, and Sveta.svatara 3, 8 in 
su[)port of a state of Mukti. "The entire cessation of 
iiiiserv " is acce])tahle to all schools of Indian jdiili.sophy 
as a dethiition of Mtd<ti. “ N'is.srcyasam pnnah diddcha- 
iiivtdfrirat vantiki ; atra eha vadinamavivada eva ” 
(Kiran-tvall). 

If m the state of Mukti there i.s neither plea.sure nor 
])ain. then the liberated .soul may he com])nred to a man 
wht» has fallen senseless. If so, how can such a state he 
called a Ihmishartha. or object of human piir.suit? The 
logicians .re])!)- tli.at nicii care more for avoidance nf 
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misery find pain than for the al Oiiinnenl of positive 
happiness. It is of frequent oeeurenee that men eomniit 
Huieide merely for getting rid of tlieir present trouhle.s; 
surli men do not aspire for any happiness after death. 
There are, some people who umlertake painful works 
with the hope of achieving some hapjnness in fulure. 
Such men may not care for a painless .state called Mukt i 
and may rather laugh at it. All that can lx* .said of such 
[M'ople is that they are not til candidates for our Makti. 
Otdy tho.se whose chief desire is to g(*t rid of all ini.sery 
and who with that ohject in vimv sacrilice all worldly 
{jleasures and enjoyments are fd candidates for lair Middi, 
no niattei’ if it is merely a .state of painless existence. 
Such a form of Mukti is acceptable to the authors of the 
Nyayamanjari and the Kiranavali. That it is also accep- 
table to Gotama, the author of the Nyhyasutra.s. is stated, 
hy isrilmrsha in his Naishadha. (17, 75.) He says ; — 

Muktaye ya.siiilatvaya sristramuchp sac'heta.sam, 

gotamarii tamavetaiva yathfi vittha tathaiva .suh. 

“ He who taught rational beings a stare of stone-like 
existence called Mukti i.s verily Gotama (the best ox : also 
his name); he is as you know him, having understood the 
above idea.’ 

Quite ditt'erent is, how’cver, the view ascribed to him 
b'V Madhava in his t^aiikaravi java (I(i. lib t>9). " A 

conceited logician asked Isahkara tliat if he were an omni 
•orient man he might distinguish between forms of Mukti 
in the ojiinion of Kanada and Akshnpada; if he could not, 
he might as well give up his claim to omniscieney.” The 
rofdy is that in the view of Kanfida it is a state of exi.slence 
like the sky with the complete riddaiu-e of all (pialities 
(misery i.s a quality). In the view of Ak.shat»ada. how- 
ever, it is a state of no misery with the feeling of happi- 
V. L>7 
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ness in addition. In tlie Sarvasiddhantasaiigraha afctri- 
Inded to Sankara the same difference between the views 
of Kanada and Akshapada is stated, “ The experience of 
eternal pleasure even in the absence of objects of pleasure 
ns a feature of Moksha (according to Akshapada), U 
i.s better to be a jackal in the beautiful forests of the 
Vrindavana than to be in a state of Mukti devoid of all 
pleasure, according to the view of the Vaiseshilcas,’’ 
This differeuce in the representa.tion of Grotama’s view on 
Mukti between SrTliarsba on the one band and Sankara 
and Madbava on the other can be reconciled by admitting 
tiiat there have been two schools of commentators on 
tlotama’s Nyayasutras. One school is represented by 
Vfitsyayaiia and the other by Bhasarvajna. The latter 
defines Mukti as “ Snkhamatyantikaiii yatra budclhi- 
grahyamatindriyam, tarn vai moksham vijaniyat dush- 
prapamakritatmabhih.” (“ One should know that to be 
Moksha where eternal happiness is perceived by the 
intellect and not by the senses and which is not attainable 
by the untrained.”) Bhiishana, the author of Nyaya- 
bhushana, a commentary on Bhasarvajila’s commentary on 
Gotama’s Nyayasutras, says that the insertion of the 
word “ sukha ” in the verse is to refute the view of 
Kanada. In his commentary on Haribhadrasuri’s Shad- 
dai'.sanasamuchchaya, Gunaratna says that there are seven- 
teen coimneiitaries on Bhasarvajna’s Nyayasara and that 
Nyayabhushana is most important among them. Nyayaika- 
flosin is another name given to Bhiishana according to 
Mallinatha. In his commentary on Tarkikarakshl 
(Khanda 1, p. KKi) he says that the Nyayaikadesdns (a 
(lifterent school of Nyaya) are the followers of Bhushana. 
In his Nyfiyaparisuddhi Vedantades'ika says (Khanda 1. 
p. 17) that Bhiishana has proved that Mukti is a state of 
perpetual pleasure or happiness. In Sarvamatasafigraha 
the Nyayaikadesins are represented as a school rejectieg 
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Llpainana as a Praraapa. “ Uktaih hi Pratyakshruiu- 
managamapramaiiavadino Nyayaikad esinah . ” 

It appears that there was a school of Nyayaikadeshris 
long before the time of Bhasarvajfia (about 900 A.D.), for 
Suresvaracharya refers to them in his hlanasoHrisa (2, 
1.7—19) and says that the Nyayaikadesins accepted only 
three Pramanas. These verses are quoted l)y Varadaraja 
in his Tarkikaraksha (p. ICO). 

In iiis commentary on the Nyayasutra.s Valsyayana 
infers to a sect of Saivites, according to wliom Miikti is a 
.state of happiness with no lui.seiy and refutes tlieir view iiy 
interpreting the word ''' Suklia ” in tlie Agama verse 
quoted liy them as “ Dubkhabhava,” absence of misery, 
ft is evident therefore that the verse, “ Sukhainatyan- 
tikam yatra etc,” defining Mukti must have been current 
at the time of Vatsyayana (about the 4th Century A.D.). 
In quoting the verse Vatsyayana uses the word “ Agama,” 
as “ Yadyapi kasichidagamassyat nuiktasyatyantikarii 
sukhamiti.” It is therefore clear that Agama works were 
current in his time as Pramana works like the Vedas. It 
may be said therefore that as Saivites, tsankara and 
Madhava accepted the authority of Agarnas and followed 
the Nyayaikandesins in interpreting (lotama's Nyaya- 
sutras. 

Raghunatha.sironiaiii refers to the definition of Mukti 
given by the Bhattas (Kuraarila and his followers) ns a 
state of happine.ss and refutes it. In the Sarvasidbanta- 
saiigraha the Bhattas arc said to have defined Mukti ns a 
state of happiness “ Parriuan<irinuhliutis''yanmokslie tu 
vishayadrite.” In tlie Mriiiameyodayn Kumarila's view 
on Mukti i.s stated to be “ the Boul’s experience of his 
own intrinsic happiness witli complete cessation of all 
kinds of misery.” (Mana. Verse 29). Rut Parthasarathi- 
mirfra does not ascribe such a view of Mukti to Knmiirila. 
In the Tarkapada of his Sastradlpiku in wfuch he 
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Hjivs he has ruiLlifulh^ followed Kmuavila’s vie-Ws 
(Kuniru'iluiiiatennhaih kavistiye sa,atradi])ikain) he .say.s 
as follows: - “ ablulvaLinakatvameva svamatain upa- 
pattyahliidhanat, aiiandavachanarh tu upanyasamatta- 
tvafpai'auvatani. ua hi luaktasyanandanubhavassamhlvd- 
vati karaiiilbhrivat. inanassyilditi chemia ainanaskat- 
vasi'uteh.” (“ Its definition as a negative state is hivS own 
view, siia-e necessary pi'oof is adduced. Its description 
as a .state of luifjpiiiess is only an exjjosition of the view 
of others. For it is not possible for a Mukta to experioucc 
Inippiness, as he has no mind and other organs. He 1ms 
no mind, as the Veda denies it to him.”) Gagribhatta, a 
later writer on the Mimahsa work, Bhrittachintruiuuii, 
denies the experience of happiness in Mukti. It is only 
Nai'ayaiiabhat,ta tliat admits the experience of happiness 
in Mukti. 

From the alrove it is evident that as far back as 
Vatsyayana and even earlier than his time there was a 
school of philosophers who admitted the experience of 
happiness in Mukti. “ Nityahr sukhamatmano inahat- 
vavaiimokshe abhivyajyate,” Eternal happiness like the 
Soul’s greatness manifests itself in Moksha ”) is a passage 
found in the Bhashya of Vatsyayana on the Nyayasutras, 
The view expressed in the above passage is stated in the 
(ommentiU'y as the view of the Advaitins. Kagliiinatlia- 
strotuatd and other logicians say that a liberated soul hah 
itu h’odv and mind, and that without a body and the ininii 
there can he no experience of happiness in Mukti. They 
(jutite tlie [lassage of the Chandogyopanishai, The soul 
ha\iitg IK I IkkIv, happiness and misery do not touch him” 
(!*', 12) in hupport of theii- view. As to the passage of the 
Taittirlya (2, (J) “ Anaiulam hrahmano ruynuh taclicha 
mokshe jiratishthitum," (“ Happiness is the nature of 
Brahman and it is eternally perceiverL in Moksha ”), it 
is explattiied by them as referring to some kind of happi- 
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nes.s whi(.'h is intrinsic to the soul ;nul for the (‘xpoi'ieiKje 
of Avhich the soul requires neither n body nor the iiiitul. 
Ikit Gadfidlnirti is opjoosed to this view and he says thni 
the word “ Anaiida " in the piiHSiqq-e of the Tailtiriya 
(jiiotcd above means absence s»f inisory and not a, posit ive 
form of happiness. 

lake the Vedantiiis Mie .lainas also admit the (‘.\[)ei'i- 
enee of eternal happiness in Mnkti. la his commentary 
called Ratnavatarika on the last Siit rn of t fa^ Rrainana 
tiayatattvrilokalafdcara, Ratiiaprahhachii rya says 1 luit 
etei'iial hai){)iness is ex[)erience(! in Mnkfi, and ipiotcs the 
Ayaina vei'se “ Snkhaiuatyantikaiii yalrn, ele.” in support 
of his view. 

Thus while the Euddhists and the logicians deny the 
experience of eternal hiip{)iiiess in Mnkti, the Suivite 
school of the Nyayaikacle.sins, the Vedantin.s. and the 
Jainas admit the experience of happiness in Mnkti. Tlie 
latter say that while de.sii’e for worldly happine.ss and. 
pleasure leads to rebirth and its miseries, desire for the 
eternal happiness of Mukti does not so thud a man and 
lead him to rebirth. 

To sum up : ju.st as the notion of spirit-worslufj is 
stated to have its origin in flream, .so th(( notion of Mnkti 
has its origin in .sound .sleep. The logicians are of t)pi- 
nion that in sound slee.|i the soul ex[ieriences neither 
hap{)ino.ss noi' misery, while the Veilantins say tliat there 
is the experience of ha[)piness in sound sieefo In supjtort 
of their view the Vedantiiis point to the sta,t<*nieut which 
a man awaking from sound sleep makes saying that 
■' sid\.hamahunuisva.psa.m, 1 slept lutppily.” Mukti is 
mvordingly a long sleep with lut retui'ii to rel)ii‘th. lie- 
birth is a result of de.sire and hatred which are implauteil 
on the mind of nuui at the time id' his death. If the mind 
is purged of these aud other passions aaid ks, as it were, 
free from all thimglits, at the time of death, theti thei'e is 
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no likelihood of there being a rebirth. This view of 
Mukti is common to all schools of Indian philosophers, 
the Brahmans, the Buddhists, and the Jainas, 

Whether the concept of Mukti is logical or not is a 
controversial question. The arguments put forward in 
support of the notion are as endless as those advanced 
against it. However it was and is still an article of faith 
with a majority of the Brahmans, the Buddhists and the 
Jainas. The ekect of this religious sentiment on the 
social, economical, and political condition of ancient 
India was, however, for good. The aim being towards 
the other world, there was no communal conflict. Money 
being considered as a trash, there was no commercial or 
political calamity on account of wealth. 



SOME UNKNOWN SANSKRIT POETS OP 
MITHILA 

Dr. Hae Dutt Sharma, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Sanskrit, Hindu College, Delhi. 

Mithila has been the centre of Sanskrit learning from 
time immemorial. No other part of India can boast of 
an unbroken tradition of scholars from the hoary age of 
the Vedas. It is only here that we find that from the 
time of Janaka down to the present day a continuous 
stream of scholarship has been flowing in the land. Al- 
though Nyaya has been the speciality of this place, and 
it can rightly boast of JJ ddyotakara, Vdayana, Vdcasyati 
and others, yet other branches of learning were not neg- 
lected here. Another very important contribution which 
Mithila has made to Sanskrit learning is in the domain 
of Dharma^astra literature. Mr. P. V. Kane says ; 
“ From the days of the Yajflavalkya Smrti down to the 
modern times the land of Mithila has produced writers 
whose names are illustrious.” (Hist. Dharm., p. 363). 
Even the province of poetry has not been forgotten. It is 
rather strange that the nibandhakdras have been famous 
as poets also. I propose to deal in this paper with some 
Maithila poets mentioned in a Sanskrit Anthology by a 
Maithila, which has preserved the names and verses of 
many unknown poets otherwise lost to us. As I have 
been able to find only one MS. of the work, it will not be 
possible for me to give different readings of the verses. 
There is only one MS. of this anthology named Rasika- 
jlvana in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of 
Poona, I have to thank Mr. P. K. Gode, Supdt. of the 
MSS. Department, for kindly lending it to me. The 
book has been referred to by Dr, S. K. De (Sanskrit 
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TRietics, T, p. 291) and Mr. P. K. Code (Annals of the 
Ilhandai'kar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XII, 
pp 296 — :i99). The latter has tried to fix the date of its 
author Gadadlau'a Bliatta as after A.D. 1650 or the 
middle of the 17th century A.D. by means of internal 
evidence. I have been able to find more evidence which 
confirins the date arrived at by Mr. Gode. 

The book is divided into ten Prabandhas and con- 
tains 1562 verses. Out of these, 581 verses are ascribed to 
their authnr.s or sources and 981 are anonymous. There 
are 142 authors or works named, a list of which Mr. Gode 
ha.s given in his article referred to above. I give here 
the names which are not included in Mr. Gode’s list. 

Anaiidadeva (fol. 31). 

Kikakayi (fol. 5). 

Trilocana (fol. 130). 

Devagana (fol. 136). 

Dhanada (fol. 130). 

Nagamaya (fol. 5). 

Bhattabija (fol. 107). 

Bhanu (fol. 130 and 134). 

Bharatlkalidasau (fol. 98). 

Bherlbhamkara (fol. 2). 

Matyupadhyaya (fol. 90). 

Madhusudanasaxasvati (fol. 5). 

Muktapida (fol. 43). 

Rama (fol. 102). 

Vahisimisra (fol. 7). 

Vahinipati (fol. 111). 

Vahinlmahapatra (fol. 45). 

Silabhattarika (fol. 73). 

Su-[Sa-]kavrddhi (fols. 63 and 67). 

Harihara (M. 24), 
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G (idadhavabhatta gives liis pareiitiige in the follow- 
ing verse : — 

Reg:?;?! i 

(Pol. i). 

The Colophon at the end of the MS. reads :— 

?Tt^?ri JTt^rr RJi i f 

RR^q-; ggj; || (i?ol. 137). 

From this we get the following genealogical table of 
our author : — 


Diimoclarablialtii 

I 

Oaiinpati or UanrKa 
GadritlliarubliaW a . 

The author not only calls Dcmoclarahhtta as Bankara- 
Ihatta, but whenever he quotes the verses of Bahkam- 
bhutta he refers to them as Bahkamejumndm . According 
to Aufrecht also Ddmodara was the pupil of Snhkara 
(C.C.I. 250a). It is, therefore, clear that Bahkara was 
the preceptor of Ddmodara. Now, we learn from 
Aufrecht that Gmmpati, son of Ddmodara, wrote in 1040, 
a commentary A odradarsahodMnl on the A cdrddarki of 
Brldatta (C.C.I. 172«). Therefore, Gadddliarabhattn 
must have flourished somewhere about the year 1060 
A.D. 

' iS'ccording to Kane, Brldatta IJfddhjdya is one of the 
earliest nihundhakdras of Mithila; and as he names 
Kaljxitarif,, Harihara and Tlaldj/iidhu’s work on Sraddha, 
he must have flourished later than 1200 A.D. “As 
'^andrhiara mentions his Samayayradlpa, Brldatta must 
have flourished before the first qvrarter of the 14th 
century. If, GanpiaiaUra mentioned in the K cdradar.ia 
be the same as Ganesvaramisra, the author of Sngatl- 
sopdna and uncle of Candehmra (which appears Extremely 
F. 28 
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probable), tlieii Hnda.Uu flonrished a short time before 
('(indr^rnra and must have composed his works between 
1275 and 1310 A.D.” (Hist. Hharni., p. 365), The only 
verse of Hndatia found in the Rasikajvmna is ; — 

^rfq ^^55137^21 I 
^3n?f=q?:3nTf55r^T?rg;^T 

’T?:3l^q7l hi; ll (Fob 7). 

Dnmnf]tir(iJ)lifitt/i , the grandfather of our author, 
refers to the Moghul Emperor Akbar as Gdjmdrdkabarak- 
)i/l.<‘rani in one of liis verses quoted below. Therefore, it 
seems that Ddmodavn enjoyed the patronage of some king 
who was at the court of the great Moghul Emperor and 
must have flourished at about the end of the 16th century 
A.D. I give here the seven verses ascribed to him in the 
lidnikajtoaiia : — 

^5T: ii (FoI. 2). 

ir. qifli5r§:T5ufT^srq rr: 1 

n (Fob 2). 

IIT. 5TSTH=qlsfq 

73:rsf^5Tfqq^q-q5T?:tIIcTT sT^TF^T 1 
^Tq3rq'?nRRhT5ftT%qfii:gqT^ 

utl li (Fob !)• 

lY. 

RI^^fTpcT 1 

^T^>r%hsrq i%crR 

3FiT=^it^mi%3?q- STJUTPR RRip n (Fob 5). 

\b ^3:3^q3^qq5T!6?iq;<t 

37tR^^'!3TjU'qMrlT: i 

TT3ftF^qjq?:f%^ra{;?rqfsrRrRc{jT?:Tqi;r 

^hT%q%3;H5r^R^ ^q>qR ii (Fob U). 
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^iTHrsTf^Tr^T i 

f% =^F2T?T5:^"^fff^Tq'vr^n?crRiT?5r^5^^^t 

3TfTr% <?T5T^rTTr^fqi^2R q:Tirf g^r: ii (i-'ol. 1 4). 

Vli. 3^: §FriT5f ^45=qT?i ?^=srE:c[: 

sf3T?c5rr ^^RrR Rr^rq' ^R^tt \ 

^rqr?! cT^qcrt 

TT=^s?-?ft |?mt%: qftfitgHT 5Eq¥^ ii (i'’()l. 17 ). 

The following eight verses ivre ascribed to SaJilawa- 
(jiiru, the preceptor of Dm/iodara : — 

I. ^crqf^Rfqgitr^q;3qT5r?f=q?[:^dq3fTqJ7 1 

mIw f%Rr^q'^TR^g^sr^’is^?l^f$T^iqrfirscTnTns'iT 11 

(hoi. 1). 

If. f5f?R(Rci%3:t?itT. 1 

qR^TETcT^T^^Tf ?ir?TI?Tq RtW* 1 II (hoi. 2). 

ITT. ^err R5?ir Rrsf^Rfer t ??%: i 

w 1^: SCsjjlsR qan^: (hub 4). 

IV. ^T5fTR?^t:nRicfJi^|?cr Rrw q?j5 

5q% !Tg;^t?iqvcr ^tt i^riRra- ^firrT i 

fT?Tr =?TRfi: MU MT n (t'ob 4). 

MM RIM 1 

[m*. ?] U (hob uS), 

FMMT [rq?]] TtflM I 

MMtg M?MM 

qqlMf^: ^Mi^MqRiRM qftM-MMUMt: 11 (hoi, r.u), 

VII. M^MT 

mmR m MTMt^qrer ircf^t mmRtm; i 

5TMFIT ^TrI^ mm 'MAR dMlMf^RfM li '(hob (id). 
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V 1 1 r. ^ fl; i 

tftuwr 3J5 tt?^U^SR II (Pol. 18G). 

There are seventeen verses ascribed to Gndddhara. 
Out of these eleven hear the legend mamdyam or mamayam 
Gadddharasya or mamaite Gcidddliarasya. The rest 
have the word GadddKanmja only after them. It is just 
})ossible that there was another Gadddliara who was 
different from our author ; I give below only those verses 
which are by our author. 

IL f£r<feiiT?:T?rtrr£r??Tl’7t fq'hl urf^^sur ?!it3TT: i 
ttitr II 

III. | 

IV. Er?g:|[cf ^fsTci^f^iTT i 

c?JT5?rq'?qr: II 

T%35?IV^ $t^ITTI??TR |1 (Pol. 1). 

VI. 5rq;%R^^T?icrr ^^r^irirR^^Tsftr i 

cT n (Pol. :i) 

VI f. f% q^tsfq' vtfhEBTcrv^r: i 

(?) ^Tr5fv5iT%^l'?;cvrF3qT?% ii (Pol. s). 

Vlll. ^c^UETTgte^iT^Jit^qiv'TqTfq^rl^ f^qw- > 

qq^f^vT^i^tTMT; ii (Pol. 17.) 

I am doubtful about this verse, as the following line 
stands at its end : — marndya-th khanda'prasasteh. 

IX. ?rT?Tq;TrRMr^ «fl?:mMg:f%r?rqT5i5^^ l 

g^Tf ^TMTUT ^^11% II 

(Pol. 19). 


f 
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X. ^T5Frr?rHrr?T?:f?T^sr?f 

fsi^fcTJT ^>^5=[JTJ 

^r%?;T WT^rPT 

ii (Fol. i;i). 

^R^ri^fiT^f JTr% i 
cf^%cT Tn^?T 

2Tr\ m cji^r^ir ii (lOii. so)- 

There is one verse ascribed to Maitliila. He seems to 
be identical with Maithila Kdymtlia about whom Anfrecht 
,says ; — One of the poets mentioned in Kavlnclracandro- 
daya.” (C.C.I. p. 4G8a). 

^^?Ti:5=5?'7-t: to^T^g^TTHT: cgfcTfrm I 
?r^a^N5FT^i!j ^r?it 

%%%■ ?r W f??t 5ri# II (Fol. 90). 




INDIAN WORDS IN THE HUM AY UN NAM A 


A. SiDDiQi, M.A., Ph.D., 

Professor of Arabic and Persian, AUahahnd Uni rersiti/. 

The Huwdyun Ndma of Gnlbadan Regum, a daughter 
of Babur, was not available to scholars getiorally until 
the unique MS. of the book in the British Museum' was 
cai'efully edited by Mrs. Annette S. Beveridge with an 
admii'able inD'oduction, an English translation of the text, 
critical notes, and a very useful biographical appendix. - 
She has tried to make her translation a very faithful one, 
but as she had to rely on a single MS. and as the text 
presented difficulties in ascertaining certain words and 
expi-essions, some of them not to be found in Persian 
dictionaries, one may not be inclined to consider her tran- 
slation and explanations to be accurate in their details. 

The first sentence of the text is translat- 

ed as ; “ There has been an order issued ” (]n 83), and the 
“ order issued ” is considered by the translator to be the 
same'* as “ mentioned by Abu’l-Fazl for the gathering of 
material for the Akbar Ndma A Gulbadau Begum uses 
the word “ command '' obviously as a polite form of 

expre.«.sion for the reqne.st made to her by her nephew, the 


' Eien ('(itdloi/uc nf Pfr'^mn I/X'.S. j/; thr linh.Ai M ii^viun , 
hoiiflon, 1879, Vol.'I, p. 240, (Or. 100). 

-Oriental Traiuslatiui) Pvuul, Xmv Serii-s I, Thv Ili--toin of 
Itiirrnlijuii {Huiiiaijfin ACinuA, liv Oulhailun Ijiunlim, 

Hiimdjjfin Nilmn (Biiglisli trauaiatioii), p. SO, f. 7i. 1. 

.167 
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Emperor. It has surely nothing to do with the order refer- 
red to by Abu’l-Fazl. Similarly, the sentence: "What 
is he likel (p. 106) should have been; " Whom does 
he resemble i ” 

Some other difficulties : — 

(1) {md hdzirl, not md lidzari as trans- 

cribed by Mrs. Beveridge) has hardly any idea of lia&te 
al'out it, and cannot be rendered by " a liasiy meal” 
(p. 102). Literally it is : " Whatever is ready (in the 

house to be served) ”, i.e., “ an unceremonious meal.” Ori- 
ginally the Persian ending was added to the Arabic 

Lx "whatever present”; later the word U 
" whatever ” was dropped and {hd^irl) assumed 

the sense of " breakfast.” Hence, the Anglo-Indian 
" chota hazri." The translator’s difficulty seems to have 
been that {md hazar), and not md hdzir or md 

hdzin, was to be found in the dictionaries; but the latter 
expression occurs twice within six lines of the text (p. 18), 
and its correctness cannot be doubted, also because an 
analogous expression exists in the two forms : J..oL.i. Lx 
{mdlifisil) and J.-^i:»Lxi {md Jiasal) " the result or produce.” 

(2) {'pdn-cldn) is “a paw-box ” and not 
" pan-dishes ” (p. 123), The ending -dan does not mean 

a dish,’ nor does it justify the plural -es in " dishes.” 

(3) TjL*j (^L:i {jay namaz) is by no means " an ora- 
tory ” (p. 124). It is a carpet, darl or the like, on which 
one says his prayers. 

(4) jLxi- ^cLv^.^.i^j• {toshah-Jidy l^aydl) are not " all 

imaginable pillows ” (p, 124), but "figured cushions,” and 
jLxi^ {zar-haft-i khaydl) is " figured gold brocade.” 

The Arabic word khaydl does not only mean " ima- 
gination,” but also " phantasm, or spectre ” and "image 
or figure ” which, fox example, you see in a dream or in 
a mirror, and it is on that ground that in Arabic treatises 
on optics khaydl is invariably used as a technical term for 
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“ image." In Persian also Lhe word is foinid in iliis 
sense and lias been used by ennnent reirsian ])i)eis ; 

(J) JLass. Ijallz. 


( 2 ) 



Kr-^ 5 ' 


-Hfiliy. 

(;i) 

1 / 





.. ,-. ^ 

A Jb 


--' llahz. 

(4) 



!iU.m 





,ji)L. 

wj JLa^ 

. so r»L»A,> 

FaizI. 

(5) 




;iAi| ^ iSy) 




y) y*-«- 

(A.A SA.d y%- 1 

— Kamril. 


Fn the same sense the word appears in the rersinii 
coniposita Jamls-i khayrd and fnnax-i IsA'njfdh hr>tli mean- 
ing “ a lantern (cylindrical in shape, generally made nt 
iniper) in which figures of animals, etc., revolve hy the 
smoke of the candle inside."* Also m Prdn literature 
occur both the forma of the word, 

1 I’ujidlT ot Yiizd : ^ 0^0 j)| U*--' crj'Ai 5,^ 

:,!ul Sfi’il): )■■ 

sA..^ )' 


■■■’ Xa^itni oF liaUlniiiu: 
und Zaiui ; JU=» ^ O'-'** 

. . 


? .S" 


Til.' •.SOI'.' i.ai.idiii' w.jnl in Prdu I'o; 

lC"£i;Y i. n« 

i)f luiiiuuis lit flia.st'. 

F. 'Jit 


,jl 3 w u>--^ 
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Mrs. Beveridge 1ms generally followed her text slavish- 
ly, and has retained all the mistakes of the MS., and has 
perhaps added to them her own faulty readings. Thus, 
we find in the printed text {ra‘na) for the Indian 

word b|^ {rana)\ for (p. 

for (p. rr), etc. Her own faulty readings seem 

to he responsible for errors like the following : — 

p. 10 : for ; p. N ; for and 

for ; p. fo : for ( 3 d..u) ; p. M : for 

; p. lA : for ; p. V* : for 

and p. “ir : for i'b 

tier emendation (p. yt“) »eic> saao {swffah ddda and 
the English rendering of it “ raised an estrade,” p. 107) 
for the 80 |o Uaa (safd ddda) of the text is not very plaus- 
ible, because, if that were the sense, one would expect a 

phrase like hdyf harda). The 

author obviously meant to say : ‘ ‘ having cleansed the 

apartment by sweeping it up.” The b xAi. (p. rr) I 
take as an example of dittography and I read simply siU. 
This would make foot-note 2 of page 124 superfluous. 

Gulbadan Begum wrote her Memoirs in the reign of 
Akbar, but it is certain that in giving an account of the 
days of Babur and Humayun she used words and expres- 
sions which were then in use in the Persian spoken in the 
royal palace. Most of the words to be discussed in the 
following lines had surely been borrowed by the Persian- 
speaking conquerors of Hindustan long before the days of 
Akbar, when the two peoples had already come into close 
contact. Some of the Indian words used by the Princess 
surprise the reader, and the only inference to be drawn is 
that the early Mughul invaders adopted Indian manners 
and custcfms readily and without any prejudice, 
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The following words of Indian origin oeeur in the 
book ; — ■ 

i'patar), “a daneing-girl ” (p. (r:^| sLoLi. 

probably used for the Indian dancing- 
girls employed in the royal palace, is the PliiidT 'trart: of 
which the diminutive q§t;3rT {paturiyd) is often beard in 
O'udh. 

{yw-n-driri), “ a 2 >d?/-box ” witli a chhap/irkhat 
01 ' a palaiig forms part of the e{|uipnient of the royal bed- 
cliamber (p, ^ ^ soL^j 

and p. fp" : xxialtkjl ;ALi> ^;1 ^o). 

“ This word,” says Mrs. Beveridge, “ excites curi- 
osity as to the time when Gulbadan's people learned to 
eat It certainly did not take them very long to 

appreciate this Indian delicacy, so very much praised by 
Amir Khtisraw” before the Mnghuls came to India. 

{'pala7icj), “ a bed-stead ” (p. v : ^U^Js ,jl 

It appears from the context that Indian bedsteads 

were used in the apartments of Humayun and tlieir 

Indian names {palang) and [clihipar- 

khat) were in common use. 

y^j {27aluir), “a quarter of a day or night,” La., 
three hours (p. f v t ....... yifi- ^ 

d^ 0 >yjc!yi y^i Saa> y\ tX*.j aud agiun p. a1 ; 

^£y^ y y^i yd tj) H i o (li < yanslcrit STfC. 

{Ldtu), “ a pony ” (p- v\ : nf i^t 

sM 

|vjlyj yiki ). The word is the same as [pttfn). 
written after the Persian or rather -the Turkish })romin- 
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ill Turkish, there holny uo long vowels, nu alif 
IS often used to evjiress a shoiT a. 

LjiljL {Irllnh), " :i tank " (p. ca several times) 
I’lie (U'iginal of (he Avord is Haiiskrit {fad/iaa),' 

llie </ l.eiug fiii'iied into r in [fiudl A further ehniige of 
) to I nud of Cj Ui 0 , (or ItH elision before the o of the 
Sanraweiil ending) gave rise to taldo. This last form 
seeius to haA^A lieen responsible for the Persianised forms 
iUlab dicing influeiu-ed by the Peraiau c7d, alao m, 

“ Avater ”). 

{'liiid'it). " set with jewels ” (p. ir : 

5 )> scribe’s mistake for 

, as Mrs. Beveridge eoujectures, is the liuliau 
Avord 5 (jnrau), the equivalent of Ar. 

(m i(nism‘). 

{javidhar) “ a dagger ” (p. rr ; 

j ^ ) i» one of the many Aveapons 

enumerated by Gulbadan Begum while describing the 
arrangements and decorations of the tUifinti-i tilism 
set up on the occasion of the commemoration of the 
accession of Humayun. The derivation of the Avord 
given by some of the Persian dictionaries as Ar. 
janh “ side ” and Pers. dar ” rending ’’ is to he 
rejected. The aspirate dh of the Indian word was 
naturally simplified to d by the Persians, but the word is 
Indian beyond all doubt, from S. yamddhdra , “ the sharp 
edge of death urq (IL^tt) “ the god of death ” aiidqKf 
“the (sharp) edge" (contracted into iTt in Hindi, as 
is usual in the case of composita). 

Besides the oi'dinary one-pointed }a7ticlhai\ there 
Averc tAvo other kinds in use : jamdhar-i dudisdme " a 
two-pointed janidhar " and jnmdhar-i Ffe-limna “ a three- 


Albo ill dm IbfidKiii'nuaciuiia and c'LseAvlicre . 
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pointed jamd/mr (Pors. du " two," .sy " three " ;uid Ar. 
Lisan “ tongue " with the Persian suffix -a). 

word which allured Kipliiio' sc) 
much, occurs only twice or thrice in GiilhadaiiA work 
(p. ^r). 

(P«, the somewhat archaic form of /z, 
“ life/’) used as a term of endearment and resjiecL ([>. • 

iX/.jGj.i n'S^sa ^ ). 

Babur's sister Khanzada Begum is so addressed by 
Gulbadan. Later we find the woril in tlie pet- 

name of Jahangir. 

(^cJuiokJuindl,^, an apartment with doors on 
dll the four sides, located on the topmost storey of a build- 
iiig) (P- If) is a word which became very common in the 
later Pei'siaii literature,” and is the Persianized form of 
chnokharidi { = Ghao- “ four ” 4 - S. klumcja "sec- 

tion -i-'7), literally "any thing having four sections or 
sides.” 

^fy:^ (chaoki), " a watch-post ” (p. =ir : ... b 

tWffitXj “so that they keep a careful watch 

literally “ a square scat.” 

{<'dhhaparkat), “ a canopied bedstead ” ({). rr 
and i"r, see also under )■ H. gjcq?; {ckhappur), 

" a light (thatched) roof ” and {khnt), “ a bed- 

stead.” 

(scr), “ a unit of weight ” (p. p"). 


'' Sec I']”'erl()u ot Taiion’.s Jnihiin riiid Orn'iilul Annunr, 
Isnidoii hSDli; PliUo 1. Nos. ‘-id, 27 and -‘P. 

” Zu/iiirt: kjCIJI 4 jU j. Tl utso assumed (he iiieuiinm' 

“ a caiuipied elejJiaiil-liUer,’’ as ivill he sisui trom llie 1‘olloiviiie- 
e;mpkd liy Rafid A,s_hraf: 
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{kanuitl), “ a water- bottle ” (f). oa : S^L-^ 15'^ vO’ 

word seems 

to be akin to 5R?:5r {karnd), “ a pitcher with 
spout ” = S. kti/'dkfL ‘ <1 water vessel,’' kd/ukapu- 

trikd “ a leather vessel for holding water. " Dr. Babu Ram 
Baksena suggests that karaka'pdt rikd > karavattid > karoti 
would he quite a normal development. 

syj^^f {kha'pvHi), “ a kind of dagger ” (p. rr, see also 
under ^s^d~.*:>) = kJiaiJivd ( i^TT^rT ), though not to be 

found in dictionaries, seems to be a word of popular idiom 
of Northern India which found its way into Persian hooks 
like the Humdyun Ndma and A ’In-i AkhanA' According 
to the latter the price of a klia/pwa ranged between 8 
(innas and 1-^ gold muhum (about ll-| rupee f:), whereas 
the price of a jamdhar went up to 2| mu/mrs. The dif- 
fernce is explicable, as a jamdhar may be more elaborate. 
Khajyiim may perhaps be derived from khdp (tjlTT, 
? 5 lf<T ), “a splinter, a slice,” on account of the thinness 
and sharpness of its blade. 

(gaii), “ a short space of time equal to 24 

minutes” (p. (♦ ; ^0 jO ) is doubtless our ^ 5 ^f, 

H. ^5Cf. The Burhun-i QdpV gives to it the meanings: 
(1) “ any standard of measure for land, cloth, grain, 
liquids, or time,” (2) “ 22 minutes and 30 seconds,” 
(3) “ clepsydra.” This is surely a confusion, examples 
of which are many in the Burhdn,'''^ The word is surely 


(Wilt'll die Riiipt-'ror IHumuyCui] saw lueii liiiipiim' llifui- 
, selves iulo tlie veils from thirst, lie let anyone drink from his 
own water-bottle).’’ 

“ lUuehinann’s edition, pp. 118 and 119. 
kserloii of Tatton, 1. c. 

1' idler, s and Steiipi)’a.ss follow the Buvlutn and say iiotluiis' 
about (lie origin of the word. GharJ “ a luea.sure of liquid and 
g’piin ” d.s a differeut word entirely and i.s the t'einiiiine and 
diminutive of (jJiiiru “ a pitcher.” This word as well as tjhari 
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not Persian. The only possibility of its being a, Persian 
word would have been a derivation from the Avestic gar, 
“ to be awake ” “ to keep a watch,” had the root not died 
out.’* Bartholoinae believes the word (jardud in the 
Neo-Persian phrase htduv gcivcldd to have a bearing on thi.s 
word*’"' but this is ridiculous. 

{garhi), “ a citadel ” (p. r, etc.) is the Mindu- 
stanT garlil (the diminutive of garh). 

{lari), a string of pearls or the like ” (p. r-r ; 

5 iiA&LjA ySt). 

This Hindustani word ^5^ (Inn) shows that the bidies 

of the royal palace had also learned the Indian fashion 
of decorating the apartments on festive occasions. 

id {lak), “100,000 ” (pp. 1 1, ( V, etc.) = S.^^. 


“ a fokl of cloili ” i.s even to-clay in coininon use in the IJeeeiiu, 
whea'e the aiitlior of the Biirlulii apparently pinked it up and i>er- 
Inip.s considered it to be of Persian stock. 

It is not to be found in Aliddle Persian or Aco-Per.siau. 
Mfirnn. Wb., Ool. 5U. 




MITHILA 


Late Rai BAHAniTR Lala Stta Eam, B.A. 

MITHILA, the birth place of Lady Situ, oonsort of 
Lord Rama, claims special reverence from natives of 
Ayodhya like the present winter, lait pi’esuming that the 
Jariaka Vaideha was not the same as Siradhvaja Janaka, 
but one of his ancestors, its importance begins at an 
earlier date. In the Brihaddranyaka Pjxinishad Janaka 
Vaideha, its king, appears as the pupil of Rishi 
Yajflavalkya and one of the most earnest seekers 
after truth. It will be shown further on that Janaka 
Vaideha was descended from the same stock as the rulers 
of Ayodhya. 

The origins of the words Videha and Mithila are pure- 
ly mythical. The Vishnupurana which is closely followed 
by the Bhagavata gives the following 

Origin. ■' ° ® 

origin of Mithila, Videha and Janaka; 

“ Nimi, the son of Ikshvaku, instituted a sacrifice 
that was to last for a thousand years and asked Vasishtha 
to preside. Vasishtha replied that he had already been 
engaged by Indra in a sacrifice which would last for 500 
years and asked him to wait for the period. Nimi made 
no answer and Vasishtha thought that he had agreed and 
went away. Nimi in the meantime employed Gautama and 
other Rishis and started his sacrifice. On the completion 
of Indra’s Yajna, Vasishtha came in all haste to Nimi but 
finding Gautama and others employed, he cursed Nimi 
that he should thenceforth cease to exist in a corporal 
form. He cursed Vasishtha in turn and both abandoned 
their human bodies.” 


P. 30 
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Tt may be noted Iiero. that Nimi aximised Vasialitba of 
avarice which ia not very creditable to Brahmans of the 
Veclie age. 

Vasishtha was subsequently begotten by Urvasi, 
Nimi’s dead -body was preserved by oils and scents till the 
completion of the sacrifice. The, gods offered to restore 
him to life but he declined. The Rishis then agitated his 
body and a boy was produced who wa,s called Janaka on 
account of his extraordinary birth and Videha, because 
his father was bodiless. He is also known as Mithi 
because of his birth from agitation (manth 
According to Valnnlci, however, 

Nimi most virtuous man from youth, 

The best of all who love the truth, 

His son and heir was Mitlii and, 

His Janak first who ruled the land. (Griffith’s 

translation.) 

.Pfinini however derives Mithihi differently, 

“ Mithila is the town where enemies are crushed.” 

Tn my opinion Panini’s explanation is more reason- 
able. Nimi was a son of Tkshvaku, the founder of the 
solar line of kings of Ayodhya. One of his brothers 
established himself in Visala, and founded the kingdom 
of Vaisali. Another went to M,ithila giving to his capital 
a signihcation cognate to Ayodhya (‘ that, which cannot be 
conquered ’). Apart from the legend of the Pur.hias, 
the origin of Videhas I have not been able to trace with 
any degree of certainty. The Bengal District Gazetteer, 
Durbhanga (p. 11), says that “ according to a legend 
preserved in Vedic literature, it formed part of the 
country^in which the Videhas settled on their migration 
from the Pun -jab. The legend relates that Agni, the god 
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of lii'e act'-ompa-tiierl the Viclehas on tlieir uiarcli eastwards 
from the banks of the Saraswati and when they came to 
the broad stream of the Gandak, informed them that 
their home lay to the east of the river. Thenceforward the 
Videhas lived to the east of the Gandak where they cleared 
die marshes, cultivated the virgin soil and founded a 
great and powerful kingdom.” 

I have not yet been able to trace this legend.' In the 
Satapatha Bralimaua and the Brihadaranyaka Upanisliad, 
the learned king who is so inquisitive ami is ready to 
jiresent a thousand kine for eacli theosophical truth, is 
Janaka, Vaideha, whose patronage of learning excited 
the envy of Ajatasatru, the ruler of the neighbouring 
kingdom, and who is truly the Janaka (father) of his 
subjects. 1 am inclined to believe in the Purana legend 
so far as it makes Nimi a son of Ikshvaku. Janaka was a 
greait patron of theological learning. If his progenitors 
like the Veclic Aryans went to Mithila with the sacrihcial 
fire it evidently establishes their claim to belong to the 
period immediately succeeding the Vedic. This parti- 
cular scion of Ikshvaku’s family was most strictly reli- 
gious. If he or one of the immediate descendants by his 
piety won the title of Videha in the strictly theosophical 
sense of the term, there can be little to be wondered at. 
Videha makes the nearest approach to the modern jlmn- 
mukta . In India monasticity and royal dignity 

have gone hand in hand in the person of Asoka the Great. 
The title won by one of the sovereigns was adopted by his 
successors, at least one of whom, the Janaka Videha of the 
Brihadaranyaka, with his teacher Yajiiavalkya, has been 
immortalized as the first enunciator of the principles of 
Vedanta, afterwards consolidated by Badarayaiui. 


1 The legend is given in Sahqintlia Bi-aliinaiui, I. J. 1. lOff. 

LV. c.i 
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The boundaries of Mithila. have been settled from 
time iinineniorial. According to the Puranas it extended 
from the river Kausiki (modern Kosi) in 

Boundaries, i i • i , 

the east to (j-andak in the west and from 
the Ganges to the forests of the Himalayas in the north. 
The forest on the banks of Kosi was known as the 
Champaranya and the Sakti-sahgama-sutra 

therefore gives the following eastern and western boun- 
daries : 

“ From the banks of the Gandaka to the forests of 
Ghampa the country is called Videha, also known as 
Tirabhukti.” The Maharajas of Darbhanga are called 
Mithileshas and when Akbar granted this country to 
their ancestors the grant was defined as follows : — 

“ From Kos to Gos and from the Ganges to the stone 
(Himalayas).’’ Kos is evidently Kosi. Why Gandak 
should be called Gos is not clear. 

Mithila therefore according to the Bengal Gazetteer, 
Muzaffarpur (p. 151), comprised the present districts of 
Champaran, Muzaffarpur, Durbhanga, parts of the dis- 
tricts of Monghyr, Bhagalpur, Purnea and the strip of 
Nepal Tarai lying between these districts and the lower 
ranges of the Himalayas. This however includes the king- 
dom of Vaisali which was always distinct from Mithila 
though at the time of Hiuen Thsang’s visit in the seventh 
century of the Christian era the country was ruled by 
Eamvrijjis or “ united Vrijjis.” The boundaries of 
Vaisali are the Great Gandak to the west, little Gandak 
to the east and the Ganges to the south. Little Gandak 
also known as Burhi Gandak rises in the Champaran dis- 
trict in the Snmiraon range close to the Harha Pass, enters 
Muzaffarpur district in the village of Ghosewet and flows 
in a western directioir towards Muzaffarpur which stands 
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on its southern bank. It then flows parallel to the Bagh- 
mati and passes into Durbhanga near Pusan 20 miles B. 
E. of Muzaftai'pur and falls into the Ganges opposite 
Monghyr. ihe kingdom of Vaisall, therefore, evidently 
cx)vered a part of the districts of Champaran, Muzaffar- 
pur and Durbhanga. Little Gandak is, however, extreme- 
ly changeable in its course and old beds which the stream 
has deserted are very common. 

MithiLa is also known as Tirhut which is the modei'ii 
form of TlrahJmkti. Tirahhukti is evidently derived from 
and hhukti and my late lamented 
‘ teacher, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 

Haraprasad Shastri rightly considered it to mean the 
province bordering on the Ganges and that the word 
hhukti was used in the sense of a province during the ele- 
venth a,ncl twelfth centuries. Bhogapati is a very com- 
mon name for the governor of a province and Bhukti 
evidently is a much older expression for a province than 
“ Sena kings of Bengal.” 

“ According to a tradition it means the land in which 
the three mythical homas (sacrifices in fire) were performed 
. . ., one at the birth of Sita near Sitamarhi, the second 
at Dhanukha at the foot of the Himalayas, when the great 
celestial bow of Hara was broken by Eama and the third 
at Janakpur, the capital of Mithila (now in Nepal) at the 
marriage of Sita.” This signification can he squeezed out 
by making it Tribhukti (%gfei), hut even then we shall 
have to attach an extraoi'dinary signification to hhukti. 

In the present inquiry however we are concerned only 
with the geography of Mithila and it is therefore unneces- 
sary to describe the past history of the 
Vajuavat. country. We shall first of all take 

up the Yajnavat, the place of the sacrifice, which 
the Lord Rama visited fii’st on entering^ Mithila 
after delivering Ahalya from her curse. Now Sita is 
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generally called the ‘ Df^-myajanasatribha'0(2 ’ which Tawney 
translates as ‘ sprung up from a sacrilice to the gods/ 
and which may be more closely rendered as ‘ born from the 
sacrificial ground.’ The honour of being the birth place 
of Sita is claimed by Sitainarhi in Muzaffarpur district 
though this claim is disputed by Panoura, a place at the 
distance of one mile, both of which will be described later 
on. Valinlki says that this Yajuavat was to the N.E. of 
the Ahalyasrama. Sitainarhi is, however, to the south- 
west of Ahiari and we can onlj^ explain the difference by 
assuming that this Yajuavat is not the same as the Peva- 
yajaiia of Sita’s birth, and this Yajuavat was in the same 
direction from Ahiari as Janakpur. Construction of the 
Yajfiavedis reg[uired very good mathematical knowledge 
as explained in the Sulbasutras. Janaka was a great 
patron of learning and there was no dearth of mathemati- 
cians at his court. Probably after mysterious appear- 
ance of Sita the place became too hallowed for another 
Yajna on the same spot. We may also note that accord- 
ing to the Adbhuta Ramayana, Sita was born in Kuruk- 
shetra which by the way is also called Devayajana {Deva 
ha sat ram nishechih . . . . ‘ tesham ImruhshetraYn, demya- 
jimarnam’ — Satapathabrahmana). We are, however, 
perfectly justified in summarily dismissing the claims of 
this rival in favour of Sitainarhi, a place nearer home. 
But we shall come to Sitainarhi by and by. 

We have yet to determine the locality of this Yajuavat. 
According to Valmiki, Janaka came to see the party and 
asked Visivamitra to stop for twelve days during which 
period the Yajiia, was expected to be completed and in- 
quired of him all about the young princes who accom- 
])ained him; Visvaniitra told him that they were sons of 
King Da^aratha of Ayodhya, had killed the demons who 
used to disturb his sacrifices and restored Ahalya to her 
husband f 
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The news of the reconciliation of his pareiits was 
exceedingly gratifying to Satananda, whose joy knew no 
bounds. He related to the young princes tlie inarvelhms 
deeds of the sage who had brought them thither. The 
next day Ja.naka, invited them to the. Yajlia and here 
Visivamitra told the king that the princes were anxious to 
see the bow of Siva. Janaka replied thn.t he had vowed 
to give Sit.a to the man who eould string the bow. He also 
said that more than one suiter had tided his strcngtli on 
the bow and gone back disappointed. Vi.svamiti'a, how- 
ever, was certain of Rama’s superhuman strength and 
persisted in his request. Janaka thereupon ordered his 
servants to bring the how from the city (pura), which they 
did in an iron box. It is evident therefore that (1) ttie 
how was broken in the Yajiiavat and (2) that Yaj- 
navat was at some distance from the city, Now it 
is believed that the bow was broken at Dhanukha, 
14 miles from Janakpur in Nepal territories, where 
a stone bow lying over a pond in a wilderness still 
preserves the record of the memorable exploit. The 
■'( Mithild-tlrtlM-]orakd^a says that the bow lies in Kusiima, 
a village in the Koradi pargana of Nepal. We arc thu.s 
inclined to think that the Yajiiavat was situated on the 
site of this Dhanukha to the N.E. of Mitliihl. Vi.sva- 
initxa’s party went straight to the place of the sacriiiiie to 
which they had been invited. There was a Yajfia hut 
certainly not a Dhanusha-Yajfui though as the how was 
broken there at the same time, the ordinary Vedic Yajiia 
of Janaka assumed the na,me of Dh.anushayajfia by wldcli 
name it has been known to posterity. 

It may be noted here that whatever value there may 
be in the local tradition about the three Yajfias which 
gave the name of Tribhukti to the province, the second 
Yajlia was certainly performed at the time the bow was 
broken, 
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Visvamitra stayed in Mitliila, and messengers were 
sent by Jaiiaka inviting Dasaratha to come and celebrate 
the marriage of his sons. After the Yajna was completed 
they must have gone to the capital and awaited the 
arrival of the marriage party. Before taking up the 
capital, Mithila, we must not pass over 
Tiie iinwei- ffanien. another important incident which though 
mentioned by Valmiki is still generally 
oelieved. It is the Lord Rama’s visit to the king’s flower 
garden before the bow was broken. Tradition points to 
the village of Phulahar in the north east corner of the 
Beni Patti thana (of Darbhanga district) as the flower 
garden where the king’s priests used to gather flowers for 
the worship of the gods and identifies its temple with that 
of Devi Girija who was worshipped by Sita before her 
marriage with Rama. (Bengal Gazetteer — Durbhanga, 
page 11). 

Mithila is now divided into two portions one of which 
belongs to Nepal Government and the other lies within 
British territory. British Mithila is known as Tirhut 
division and comprises the districts of Muzaffarpur, 
Durbhanga, Champaran and Saran. 

The old capital of Mithila lies in Nepal. We have 
already remarked that at the time of Hieun Thsang’s 
visit it was governed by Vriiiis who seem 

The capital. ^ / -r' • ^ ■ 

to have succeeded the Lichchavis, the 
precursors of the Guptas, to whom their territory seems 
to have passed after the marriage of Kumara Devi with 
Chandragupta I. It became subsequently a wilder- 
ness. Three hundred and fifty years ago one Su.r Kisor, 
a Sadhu of the Eamanandi sect, and a native of Galta 
in Jaipur State, a great votary of Sita, was so torment- 
ed by robbers that he had to remain for seven days 
without food. He then composed the following 
stanzas :-r~ 
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gs 5iT?r r%fcnfiT i 

sre^r f^l' ?)?;! ^ ii 

?T?: =srt?: siscfT?; §?5T i 

?r^^Tr%^T I?: fjc qe ^r^iCt ii 

?!?: Jiff Jran^tiJT i 

5rs|^ 1 fTq- 5CTH ll 

“ Wherever there is a holy place, there rogues live 
and one cannot earn livelihood. 

“ One cannot get food or raiment nor good eniiipany, 

“ Quarrelsome men, thieves, robbeir, and paupers 
torment you 

“ Even companions become enemies, how far one has 
to live, 

“ Says Sur Kisor, it is impossible to get the suitable 
place, 

“ The iron age has overpowered us. Alas! Rama, 
where am I to live ? ” 

The same night Lady Sita appeared in a dream and 
ordered him to go to Mithila. 

Sur Kisore left Jaipur and passing through Chitra- 
kut reached Ayodhya and stopped in Januara, a village 
described in my note on Ayodhya. With the help of some 
sadhus of Ayodhya he went towards Janakpur and traced 
the ruins. Here they tried to clear the jungle. An 
official of the Nepal Government ha]ipened to pass that 
way and on learning the object of their missffin promised 
to give them evei’y assistance. The ruins were deaied 
and several coins and images were found contirraing the 
tradition that the site was that of J anakpur . 

Sur Kis'or commenced building a temple of Sitil which 
was completed only a century ago. One of his successors 
made it over to the Maharaja of Tikamgarh who built a 
very large temple here of the shape of Kanakhhavan of 

F, 31 
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Ayodhya. It is locally called Naullikba. Here the 
management is entirely in the hands of the llaj officials 
and food is supplied gratis to poor pilgrims. 

The present town of Mithila is nothing more than a 
moderate sized village iii wffiich there are very few pacca 
houses. In fact the only pacca house ten year.s ago was 
that of the Mahant. To the south of the Mahant’s house 
and adjoining it there is a very large temple of the Lord 
Rama and his brothers. To the east of this temple there 
are two tanks of water, the Gahgasagar and the Dhannsh- 
sagar with ordinary flights of steps leading to the water, 
Adjoining them are temples of Siva, Janaki, Rama and 
Janaka. To the south of the temple of Siva and Rama 
thei'e is canother tank called the Hamsagar. To the west 
of the temple of Rama adjoining the Mahant’s house are 
Ratnasar, Dasu'athkunda and Agnikunda. There are 
several katcha tanks near Janakpur. It is said that there 
are 72 tanks and 52 kutis of sadhus. 

There is a large gathering of pilgrims on the Sudi 
Chait 9th and in the month of Aghan. The marriage 
of Rama and Sita is then celebrated with great 
pomp. 

The place next in importance to Janakpur is Bita- 
marhi though it does not seem to have been visited by 
Rama. It is the headquarters of the snb- 

Sitamarlii. .... 

division of that name in Muzaffarpur dis- 
trict It is situated on the west bank of the river Lak- 
hauti. A large fair takes place in the month of Chait, 
the principal day being the ninth of Bukla-paksha common- 
ly called the Rainnaumi, the day on which R.ama is said 
to have been born in Oudh. It was at Sitamarhi that 
Raja Janaka when ploughing his field drove his plough- 
share into an earthen pot. Out of this sprang up the love- 
ly Janaki or Sita whose life is described in the Ramayana. 
The tank* where she is said to have risen up is still pointed 
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out but the libnour is also claimed by another place, 
Paiioura, situated three miles south of Sitamarhi. 


(Statistical Account of Bengal, Champaran, page 67.) 

In Sitainarhi there are four or five temples in an 
enclosure in addition to the temple of Siva. In Panoura 
a mile to the west there is a tank with a temple of Siva 
close to it. It is said that Sita was found here and after 
her appearance a tank was built on the spot by King 
Janaka. 

We have disposed of all the localities connected with 
the subject matter of enquiry. But an account of Mithila 
will be incomplete without a description of the princii^al 
places of Puranie interest and Puranic “ legend inspired 
by local patriotism makes this tract of country the honie 
of several rishis.” 

The first and foremost of them whose name has al- 
ready been mentioned is Yajflavalkya. ‘ A large banian 
tree at Jagban near the Kaniatoul station 
Miiiuin, tiie home Qf B.N.W.B. is adoi’ed as his hermit- 

1)1 the learned. . • i i 

age.’ Rishya^ringa who was invited hy 
Dasaratha to perform his putreshti yajiia also belonged to 
Yogivana (Jagban). Singheshwara in the Madhepur 
sub-division of Bhagalpur district is stated by Mr. Day 
to be the site of his asrama. The Raghopur state is 60 
miles to the east of Durbham and Singheshwar i.s 24 miles 
to the east of it. There is a temple of ioiva inside an en- 


closure. In ‘ Mithila-tTrtha-prakasa,’ Singheshwar is a 
shrine dedicated to Siva and the asrama of Rishyasriiiga 


is said to be in Yogivana (Jagban) near Ahiaid ui darail 
pargana, It is called vibhandakasrama but Vibbandaka 
was the father of Rishyasrihga and we have no reason to 


believe that he had a separate hermitage. 

The Yajnavalkyasrama of ‘ Mitliila-tlrtha-prakasbi ’ 
lies near Dhaniikha in Nepal in the same village 


(Kusuma). 
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Of the other rishis whose nativity is claimed by 
Mithila the name of Gautama has already been mentioned. 
His ash'ama is at Erahmapur at some distance from 
Ahiari. Kapila, the founder of the Saiikhya philosophy, 
IS said to have had his hermitage on the site of Kapilesh- 
war in Janakpur itself though the Bengal District 
Ga?etteer gives the honour to Kakraul to the eastern 
junction of Kainla and Karaia a little to the west of 
Madhubani where an image of Siva is said to have been 
installed by the sage. 

The propound er of the Purva Mirnaihsa is edso said 
to have lived at the junction of Yamuni and Kamla. 

I have no materials at my disposal to judge the vali- 
dity of these claims but there is not the least doubt that 
Mithila was from time immemorial a great centre of learn- 
ing and, though a native of Ayodhya and a votary of Lord 
Eama, must above all worship it as the land which his con- 
sort purified by condescending to be born in, “ it must 
be duly honoured as the home where the enlightened and 
the learned might always find a generous patron, peace 
and safety, where courts were devoted to learning and 
culture and where poets and philoshophers lived in honour 
and affluence.” (Bengal District Gazetteer, Durblianga, 

p. 22). 

And this same Mithila. in recent times is 
the birth place of the profound scholar Mahainaho- 
padhyaya Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D. 
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Prof. Dr. O. Stein, 

German University, Prague. 

There are two great processes in India's religions 
history : on the one side the monistic tendency, beginning 
in the Veda, developing in the U]ninisad, linding its 
philosophical completion in the Vedantshtras; the con- 
trary stream runs from the atheistic Buddhism (at least 
in its fundamentals) to the polymorphous cdilice of 
Mahay ana. In the latter movement which has become 
known just in tdie recent years there is a hardly yet exhaust- 
ed field for research in religious psychology. How and 
why the Hinayana lost its soil in favour of Mahayana is 
one of the most attractive problems in Indian cultural 
history. It is true : Hinayana has never been, or, only 
for a very limited time, an undivided, homogenous system, 
On the other hand, Mahayana did not come into existence 
at once, it had its forerunners, may be latent and in a 
primitive garb, without the ontological superstructure, 
even deficient in the principal notions. 

But there are many bridges which led from the Hina- 
yana to the Mahayana. It is the purpose of the following 
lines to show the possibility of one of those ways in the 
/cdyn-cloctrine,’ one of the most remarkable and interesting 
features of the early and developed Mahayana, 

’ Tlu‘ previoT.i,s ti-ratiueiils are (luoted in llic lalfsl took'! on 
lliai Huhiect : D. T, SuKuld, Hludie.-; in the hiinlcnvatai'a Snha. 
London 1930 (of. also Ids iraiialaliou of tlu‘ Text, Tanidna l!l3“i); 
Nalinaksha Duli, Aspccf.s of Mahayana Buddhism and it^ Etda- 
dou to Blnayaua, Taiudoii 1930. iSome notes by llin lain Mr. 
Ilaraprasada Sliasirl in B ('. Laa'’s llnddhislic Stndifs, (’nlcutta, 
1931, p. 856 ff. ; Tj. Schennaii, Buddha ini l'’iii’stL'nschmm’k, 
Abhandl. d. Bayr. Akad, d. AViss., phil.-liist. 111.. X. Td 7, 1932, 
p. 11 f. ; L. de La AAilldp Pous.siii, Xotns ot liibliopTaplih* limuldh. 
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There are the passages in Dighanikaya. In IX 21 
the Buddha asks : What do you understand, Potthapada, 
under the Self? — As material I understand the Self, Sir, 
possessing a form, consisting of the four great elements, 
feeding on material food. — And when your Self, P., 
would be material, possessing a form, consisting of the 
four great elements, feeding on material food, if it would 
])e so, then, P., your consciousness must be something else 
and something else your Self. Now, for this reason, you 
must know this, P., that something else would be the con- 
sciousness, something else the Self. May it be so, P., 
that this Self is material, possessing a form, consisting of 
the four great elements, feeding on material food, but 
some phenomena, of consciousness of the man in this world 
come into existence, some phenomena of consciousness 
cease. For this reason, P., you must know this that some- 
thing else must be the consciousness, something else the 
Self. 22. As spiritual I under-stand the Self, Sir, possess- 
ing the main and secondary limbs, not deprived of the 
organs of sensorial faculties. (The Buddha repeats the 
arguments, given in 21, with the necessary alterations). 
23. Without form I understand the Self, Sir, consisting 
of consciousness. (The Buddha repeats the arguments 
inntatis mutandis) . 

D. IX, 39 : There exist, P., these three attainments 
of the SelP : the attainment of the material Self, the 
attainment of the spiritual Self, the attainment of the 
Self without form. And of which kind, P., is the attain- 
ment of the material Self ? Possessing a form, consisting, 
of the four great elements, feeding on material food, such 

(Melanges cliiiiois et boTidclliiqxies I, Bruxelles 1932), p, 399 f. 
— SoniB scliolars have even tried to date the begiiniing of the 
’/iv/i'm/rt-docdrine ; c.f. Bihliographie liouddh. II, hTo. 163, IV- V, 
-No. 68 and J. W. Hauer, Studia Iiido-Iraiiica, p. 126 ff. 

Aijta-pafUatihd. means, as Buddliaghosa remarks (Suniaiig- 
alavil. vcu, II, ju 380) attuldini'a-patiluhlia. 
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IS tli6 fittciiMiiGiit of tli6 niatericil Self, Aiicl of whicli 
kind IS the attfiinmeBt of tne spiritual Self ! Possessing 
a foT’iu, being spiritual, possessing the main and secon- 
dary limbs, not deprived of the organs of the sensorial 
faculties, thus is the attainment of the spiritual Self. 
And of which kind is the attainment of the Self without 
forml Possessing no form, being consciousness, thus i.s 
the attainment of the Self without hum. 

The essential contents of these passages can be 
summarized in the sentence: the Self is threefold, 
(1.) material, (2) spiritual, (3) without form. 

In Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on D. IX, 30 (Sumah- 
galav. Vol. IT, p. 380) a connection is constructed with 
the eschatological or mythological view. He says that by 
the attainment of the material state of Self the Buddha 
teaches the existence dominated by delights in the 
Itamablumi, as found with beings from the Avici up to 
the Paranimmitta-vasavatti. The second Self belongs 
according to Buddhaghosa, to the ru'p'ihknna, compris- 
ing the first jhcmabliumi up to the Akanittha-Brahmalnka, 
the third one is reaching from the Akasauaucayatana- 
Brahmaloka up to the Neva-sanna-nasanfiayataua- 
Brahmaloka. These three forms of attah'ifmi correspond 
to the three spheres of existence : the hm.ia-, rufci-, and 
aru'pa-bliava. In D. I 3, lOff. another repartition of 
attd is shown which resembles that of B. 1'^ 21 ff. (1) Tlie 
aUd, having a form, consisting of the four Teat elements, 
having its original (in an act of begetting) y parents, Uf) 
doubt identical with the oldrika. (2) The econd uttrr in 
§11 is called dihho rujn kdmd'mcaro ka* tJinkdrdhdrd- 
bliakkho. From the term dihho results the superhuman 
being who owns such an attd; Buddhaghosa (l.c. Vol. I. 
p. 120) therefore refers correctly to the Mmdmcara-dems, 
while the former belongs to the world of men. ^ (3) The 
third attrl. in D, I. 3, 12, is again divine, possesses a form, 
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but it is spii'itufil, tliough having all main and aecoiidary 
liinliK and is not deficient in the sensorial organs; beings 
like those belong to the Brahma -worlds, says the com- 
mentator. In the §13 — 16 are aLtds described who have 
left behind the form, reaching from the plane of the 
infinite up to the plane where are neither ideas nor no- 
ideas. 

In D. IT 83 a monk comes to know : this my body 
ikdya) has a form, consists of the four great elements, has 
its origin (in an act of begetting) by parents, is a heap of 
gruel and boiled rice, is not perpetual, subject to rubbing, 
galling','’ breaking and destruction. The Imya is here 
described by the same words as the attd in I 3, 10, nearly 
the same as the oldrika-aUabhd/na in IX 21, especially 39. 
The monk proceeds in his meditating; when his mind, in 
this way concentrated, is clear, cleansed, free from 
blemish, without defilement, tender, ready for work, firm, 
immovable, he (the monk) directs and bends his mind to 
the creation of a spiritual body. Thus he creates out from 
that (material) body another body, possessing a form, 
being spiritual, possessing all the main and secondary 
limbs, not deficient in the sensorial organs. The similes 
in §86 want to illustrate that the spiritual one is enclosed 
in the material like a sword in the sheath. One would 
translate that in other words, the spiritual body emanates 
from the material by the act of meditation. The further 
step taken by the meditating monk, whose mental eondi- 
tions are described as in §85, runs thus ; he directs and 
Ijends his mind to the forms of supernatural (psycho- 
physical) faculties : being one, he becomes many, being 
many, he becomes one, till he reaches with his body even 
up to the Brahma-worlds, 


■' On ilie ainbigaiitv of tliese words cf. T. W. Elivs Davids 
SBB II, p. 8T, u. I. ■ 
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All tliese passages show clearly that there has been 
the L-onception of diflerent forms of being’ which has been 
contaminated with the cosmological system of different 
beings, namely classes of gods. 

In A. Ill 125 (Vol, [ p. 278 f.) the df rdpntta Hat- 
thaka, filling wdth splendour from his beautiful appeai'- 
ance the whole Jetavana. approaches the Lord; but as he 
cannot find any support and sinks clown, as ehuified huttei' 
or oil, poured out on sand, trickles down, the Lord 
says to him : olarikam, HaUhaka, nttuhliui'am abhiniinmi- 
ndhi, take, Hatthaka, a material body.’ Hid'oi’;' 
Brahma appears in the assembly of the I'fivatitiisa a 
splendid light comes forth from, the Northern direction, 
a splendour becomes visible, surpassing even the majestic 
glory of the gods; and then appears Brahma Banaih- 
kuinai’a. Yadct hhrmte Brahma Saiumknmfiro dPTidnurh 
TavaMmsdnam pdtu bhavati, ol/Jri/am attahhamm. nh/ii- 
nmminitvrl pdtu hha-mti. Yo kho pana hhante Bralmuvo 
■pakatimnno ann.hhisambhamniyo so deimiam Tnmtm- 
mnani cakkhupathasmim, “ When, Lord, B. S. appears in 
the assembly of the 1’avatimsa gods, he appears by creat- 
ing for himself a material body. For that which is the 
natural appearance of B., that. Lord, is uuhearahle far 
the sight of the T.” (D. XVIII 15; 16; Cf. XIX 15f. 

= Vol. II, p. 201)f., esp. 225f.) Brahma assumes the 
appearance of the youth Pailcasikha and by sitting down 
on the couch of each of the Tilvatiiiisa gods he creates 
thirty-three shapes of himself (I). XVLII 18 = 11 p, 211). 
These passages show that the conception of three diCferent 
appearances, one for men, one for gods and one for the 
highest being, was, at least in some mythological garb, 
in existence in the canonical scriptures. 

Buddha “ the man ” is not always the man in the 
Nikayas. The A. II 36 ( = Vol. TI, p. 38) refers to the 
answers of the Buddha given to the Brahman' Dona’s 
F. 
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questions : He is neither a god, nor a gandimrm, nor a 
yakm, nor a man, Jie is ;i Buddha. It is true that this 
passage must be understood in the sense of Buddha’s 
mentality and Buddhist eosmology, namely that the 
Buddha is above all the beings, which are bound to be 
reborn. Nevertheless, the Brahman Dona sees on the path 
where he followed the Buddha in the latter’s foot-steps 
one of the marks of a mahdpurisa, the wheel. Tn D. XVI 
d, 41—47 the Buddha expresses his regret that Ananda did 
not ask him to live further; for, by his iddhipadn the 
Buddha is able to live for a Kalpa or for a part of it. 
Wherever the Buddha appears, in the assemblies of men or 
gods, he assumes the colour and the voice'^ of them; after 
having instructed them he disappears, and they ask : Who 
is this who speaks, a god or a man'? Who is this who 
disappeared, a god or a man? (D. XVT 3 21f.) The 
Kathavatthu XVIII 1 shows that the question of Buddha’s 
human origin vexed his believers; otherwise the passage 
would not use the argument of his birth in the LumbinT, 
The Commentary (JPTS. 1889, p. 171), quoting the here- 
tical view {laddhi) of the Vetulyaka, that the Lord had 
his origin — ayoniso — in the Tusita-heaven, that he sent 
only a nimittarupa to the earth foi’ teaching the law, in the 
person of Ananda (Comm, on Kathav. XVIII 2), is to 
some extent not in contradiction with a passage like D. 
XVI 3, 15 ; Bodliisatto Tnsitd hayd-’ cavitvd . . . This his 
birth-story itself contained all the germs for the develop- 
ment of his supernatural entity. 

The passages quoted above (p. 3f.) identify with the 
material attd the kdya, they call It possessing a form; the 

Viuitia aucl mra, the meaning is .somewhat cloiihtfiil; sep 
]’TK. Diet. R. T. vanim 8. 

y" Windhch, Bmhlhas Gelnu’t 107 n. 1, i.s right in referring' In 
Inditav. (ed. Tjefmaim), p. (>0, 15 and explahi.s kdi/a hy vikiujis. 
lint in Latitav. 51, 7 the splendour is coming from the iathurfimt 
hfiija, * 
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step to a rupa-kayu was really not far. It is true, we 
find the term in the Divyav, first in differentiation from 
the dharmakdya But we must refer to the verb (ibhi- 
nimmiTidti, oecui'ring so many times in eonnection with 
the transformation of the body, and, what must be under- 
lined, also in the Vetulyaka heterodoxy (Comm. Katbav. 
XVIII 2), later on substituted by the verb or noun from 
the root ninnd. In the Suvarnaprabhasas. II. v. 26 ami 
28 (p. 15) we find the two bodies 7i)rmitakdya and dliamit- 
kdya only. 

The expression munomaya, I’eferring to a higher 
realm of existence, reaches back on llie one side to the 
Upanisad, on the other side it can be traced in connec- 
tion with the tiamhhogakdyu unto the Mahayanistic texts. ' 
The •m!S[y.-maya is explained in Vasubandhu's Abhidh. 
IV. 113d ( = transl. L. de La Vallee Poussin III, p. 234) 
as “ having the nature of something,” as, e.cj., a tnifimaya 
gvha is a house made of grass. In accordance with that 
it is said for manoTnayakaya, manoniridtafiHd (III 4()c 
= Vo]. II, p. 122), because the being comes into exivstence 
without any factor like blood, and semen; its synonyms are 
ganclharoa, antardbhava. Beings like that belong to the 
rupadhatiL, having a form, all limbs, organs, graceful 
appearance, colour, are radiating by themselves, aide to 
walk through the air, feeding on joy, living a long tune. 
The very qualities and abilities owned the lirst men m'cord- 
ing to D. XXVII 10 (Vol. Ilf, p. 84). The samhhoga- 
kmja is called on the other hand vtanomaija, made of mind; 
it is still visible in comiecLinn with the 

suprahuman birth, the mmwnuiyaru'pa of the lathagata 


'* See the passages qiioted aud disevis.sed bv N. Ihdt, 1. e., 
p. 1(» f. 

^ Cf. L. de La Yallee IWsiu. , JILLS. W 
iiiunoinajjdlCnja in Lanltavat. et. Kimiki, Studies, p. J>8 ft., etc- 

'' L'e La Vallee Poussin 1. o. 
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i.H mentioned often in tlic Lokottara text, M^ahavastn, I. 
218, 15; II. 20, 1(1. Not to be understood as the mmhho- 
fjakuya of the later M.ahay.ana, it must l)e conceded that 
a nu 0 io 7 )iay(tk(~tya, mentioned in the D., must belong to a 
hiti'her' stau’e of the existence, either in meditation, or in 
the ontological sense, as divine beings possess it. The 
ind'iioiuiiyakfJyd, according to D. 1 1 83, enianatiiig from 
the juaterial by meditation, finds its counterpart in a 
Tibetan text, where siimadhi is said to be the characteris- 
tic of the sdMhhocjdkaya.'-' 

The differentiation of a material and non-material 
workb" to which still the deities were subjected led to the 
conception of the idea that the Buddha must be something 
higher than those tt.yTr/;«-beings; dhamma was in canonical 
texts already the essence of the Highest, a metaphysical 
notion, identified with brahman, atm, an and the Buddha 
himself. “ This is the sense of the dharmakdya as an- 
other name, a metaphorical term for the Tathagata in D. 
XXVII 9 (Vol. Ill, p. 84). In the Nainasamgiti still 
the dharmakdya is called free from form {aru'pa), it rests 

iioL'khill, The Life of the ]luil<llia, |>. 200; iji the Tiahkaviit. 
< 1 . iSl, Sufitvki, traiKsb, p. 72, Studies, ]). 210. Suzuki .says, SUuHe.'^ 
p. 212 (of. 145, 331), that the inanoiiimja i,s a forerunner of the 
later nirindnakdyn. I am not so .sure. In the Coiumeiitury of 
Buddhag'liosa (see above) we have learnt that the sec^oud, iiiiniii- 
nniija-athihhdvii, heloiigs to the rfipahliava and reaches uiJ to the 
jVkanittha-Iieaven. In the Laiikavat. we do not meet with the 
leriu xa/ii blujijakdtjd, Imt Ni.Jti/imda Buddha, who ha.s his abode 
ill the Akanistha-heaven, being- the highest of all the riipa-wovlds 
(Te.xt, p. 5G, Translation, p. &0-, Studies, ]). 324). In verse 3 of 
till' 4th Chapter, the .Laiikavat. says: 

jii'iifi/dt uiiiped iju huldlnl ctt hlmniiresd niauidtiiiikd, 

liitdiuxvantiii pafuth stlidnam Ak-anistho virdjate. 

I'm- Ahiiiiixfli<u;ii as a name of the linddlva, ef. .IIIAS. lihlh, 
II. 45(b 958, 907. That the, term sa nihhaija i,s late, as the idea of 
a mediate stage of the Buddha between nirmniia and dharma; has 
been remarked by Butt, p. 120 f., 326. 

In the Canon tlie lidiiitihhuua .seems to he a later subdivision 
of the /•apa-world; see PTS. Diet. s. v, rilpa 2. 

See M. uiid \V. Geiger, Dhamiiia, p. 7G — 80. 
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111 trie iirupadhatii}- The third existence, nvw])<t-(M>i.- 
hhcivd, IS attributed to tlie gods from the sphere of un- 
limited space up to the sphere where there is no idea 
{Hanna) nor absence of ideas; or, the arupa-titnge is only 
vijndna (see above). If the Nirvana was above them, it 
had to be without any mental activity, it was the Absolute. 
The identity of nvrcdna and dhurma by the way of old 
speculations of the absoluteness of brahman and its identi- 
fication with dhamma must have been the source of Ltie 
later speculations on the Ah.solute.'-' Dharmakdya. in 
young ITinayana texts show still the immanent correlation 
between the rupa- and arupa-wovki, the latter being the 
substitute for the Absolute, later on the dharniakdya. 

It would be wrong to try to explain the trikdya- 
doctrine only from a speculative point of view,*‘ The 
steps of development, the occurrence of only two bodies 
for instance in the Suvarnaprahha, where, II i28a, dbanna- 
kdyo hi Sambuddho, dliarmadhdtus Tathugatah, shows 
the conception nearly of the Hinayana; but never, unle.ss 
in distinctly philosophical works, the idea of trikdya 
became free of cosmological, mythological features. To 
quote the Laiikavatara p.51,7f., in Suzuki's translation 


'- .JltAS. ihOU, p. !J5() aud 11 . d. 

i'* Til. Stclierlmtsky, Tlie (Joiu-fidioii id' ihidilluHt Niivaijn, 
Leiiig'i'iid 1927. See tlie dift'ereiii views iiecoi'ding' (o p. 2dl 1.. 
I'sp., p. 26 f. 

That means tluil tlie pliihihig'ieiil-liistm'ieal side 
of the ]irol)leiiiH .should not he avoided g-eiiernlly. X dirlionnfy 
of nil the tei'iu.s eoiimion to Hlniiyana mid Muliuyniiii would show 
the developiiieiit of iiiemiiiig’.s, originally without any jiliilosojihieal 
intention. E, g., in 1). II, H5, IX, 22, hi), the witiiDiiitinu (ilh't 

i.s aubbahijii-paccahifi iilihii nil nijo : in Eulitnv. o4, 1 the elepliaiit 
get.s these attributes, ef. the tniinninaniiru/iii of the Tnllinpntas in 
tlie Mahavastu. In Ahhidli. Ill 98 (tvnnslntion Vid. II, 204) 
the fir.st being, s are deseilbed in this way. The inenniug' of iddn- 
nii'inil begins in Hinayana texts. The relation heivveeii iiininhpi- 
baijii in Buddhism and niniifinit-ritltt in 1 ogn has been raced by 
llopi Hath Tvavirajii, The Haraswali Bhavuna iStndie.s, \h)l, I, 
p. 47 ff. and by J.' W. Hauer, op. eil. 
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p. 4(i ; “(Thus the BodhisuLtvas) will aiinin ilic TathiigaLa- 
Ijorly. . . which entering into the realm of Maya, reaches all 
the Euddlia-laiida, the heavenly mansions of Tnsliita, and 
the abode of Akanishtha^h” 


In ('omieclioii wilU tlic ileYelopnnuU ot llie idiw of tliree 
"lafii'H eitht'i- of the soul or of Buddlui, Brulmiau, ViHiui, inure 
could he said, if the chrouolog-y of the relevant textLS would stand 
ou a more solid basis. 
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Lakshman Sarup, M.A., D.Phil (Oxon), 

Projfffisor of Sanskrit Literature at the Unirers/ty 
of the Punjab. 

The date of Skandasvamin depends on the date of 
Hariavamin, the coinmentatoi- of the Sata'patha Pirahmaiui. 
The latter gives valuable information about himself, Ids 
I'elationsliip to Skandasvamin and his date. He was the 
head of the department of law of Viki'amaditya, the 
emperor of Avanti or Malava. The verse is tlie 
following : — 

“ T Harisvami, the head of (the department of) law of 
H.M. the empei’or Vikrainaditya, lord of Avanti, am go- 
ing to explain (the SB) to the best of my intellectual 
effort.” 

He states that he was a pupil of Skandasvamin : — 

W. ?TR I 

“ Sri Skandasviuni is my teacher who — a .sovereign 
(among scholars) — established the seven Soma-institut iotm 
and having written a commentary taught me the revealed 
scripture, i.e., the Hgveda.” 

The date is given in the following verse 

sic. = t I 

“ This commentary was written when d/00 and anotliet 
40 years of the Kali age had passed away. 

' dee my Indicei to the yiniktn, [nfroductimi. pp- m. 

2 Ibid. 
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The Kali era began on Uie 18Lh of Febciiiiry 810‘i IbC. 
The coiainentary was thus foni])osccl in 61^8 A.D. We do 
not know bnw old was Harisvamin when be wi’ote this 
commentary. But if we take into consideration the 
maturity of spirit revealed in the commentary, he could 
luu'dly have written it sa,y before he was 40 years old, 
although it may be the work of his old age. But even if 
we assign the minimum age of 40 years to Harisvamin in 
(i:l8 A.!)., he would hardly receive instructiou in Veclic 
exegesis from Skandaav^uniii say before the age of 20, i.e., 
618 A.D. At the time of teaching him, Skandasvamin 
had written a commentary on the Rgveda. Skandasvamin 
must have been at least a middle-aged man when he wrote 
his commentary on the Bgveda, i.r., he would be about 40 
years old in 618 A.D. So his date will fall in the last 
quarter of the Olh century and the first quarter of the 7th 
century A.D. 

But if Harisvamin was older than 40 in 638 A.D., 
the date of Skandasvamin will he pushed back slightly 
further. This is the only possible conclusion, if we accept 
the evidence supplied by Harisvamin. But if this evidence 
is subjected to a critical examination, it is impossible to 
accept the statement as it stands. Thus, according to 
Harisvamin we must assume the existence of an emperor 
Vikramaditya at Avanti in 638 A.D. But there was no 
Vikramaditya at Avanti in 638 A.D, And there could 
not be any emperor assuming the grand title of Vikrama- 
ditya at Avanti in 638 A.D. as Harshavardhana^ was the 
undisputed emperor of Northern India from 608 to 647 
A.D. The only defeat suffered by him was in 620 A.D. 


Ilarstiavp’clliaiia pauuot be identified ^Yitll Harslia Vikra- 
inaditya ineiitioiied in fhr Nujafamni/iy/ ixi, 125, 128, as Oii^' 
nar.sha is called wlikdi is not the title of' ITiU'shux.ii'- 

dlniua of Thaiieear, 
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fit ths liaiicls ol ] ulikesiin IT when the NfirbAdfi was fixed 
as the southern boundary of his empire. Avanti or Malava 
was therefore an integral part of his empire. After 620 
A.D. Harsha never met with a reverse and reigned peace- 
fidly till 647 A.D. There could be, therefore, no Vikrama- 
ditya at Avanti in 638 A.D. And as far as my historical 
knowledge goes, there was no Vikramaditya at Avanti even 
during a period of two or three centuries after the death 
of Harsha. 

Let us now see if there was any Vikramaditya in 
Malava before the time of Harsha. For this it will be 
necessary to make a brief survey of the history of Mahiva 
for two or three centuries previous to the reign of FlarsJia, 

The western Satraps ruled over Malava in the first 
century A.D. when the Saka Chashtana established his 
kingdom at Ujjain. His grandson Radradaman I extend- 
ed his empire in the second century A.D. over the greater 
part of Western India, including Surashtra, Cutch, and 
Sind. Charidragupta II Vikramaditya slew the last 
Satrap Rudrasiriiha and annexed Malava to the Gupta 
empire about 396 A.D. None of the Western Satraps ever 
assumed the title of Vikramaditya, so none of them could 
be identified with the patron of Harisvamin. Chandra- 
g’upta II, no doubt, assumed the title of Vikz'amadifcya, 
but he was not merely the lord of Avanti hut of the whole 
of Northern India. He cmdd not he ap'proprwtely des- 
cribed ns merely the lord of ArmUi. For him, this des- 
cription is unsuitable as it is not comprclicnsive enough 
and would anffer from the fault of nryfipti. Malava 
remained a part of the Gupta empire till it was wrested 
by the Huns under Tornmana towards the close of the 5th 
century A.D. Malava was ruled by the Huns till their 
leader Mihirakula was defeated by Yasodharman in 
C.528 A.D. Yasodharman was a king of central India. 
His inscriptions have been discovered at Manclasor, the 
F. 36 
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ancient Dasapufa, about 100 miles from Ujjain. His 
victory over the Huns must have extended his sway over 
Ujjain and the rest of Malava. As he was able to deliver 
India from the tyranny of the rule of the Huns, he assum- 
ed the title of Vikramaditya. As Avanti or Malava formed 
the home province of his empire, he could be appropriately 
described as the lord of Avanti. In my opinion Yaso- 
dharman is the only king who can be identified with the 
patron of Harisvamin. The only obstacle which stands 
in the way of this identification is the date given by 
Harisvamin himself. Now the text of the verse — which 
gives the date — is corrupt and has not been properly pre- 
served. I therefore propose an emendation of the text 
and read the verse as follows ; — 

“ I wrote this commentary when 3600 and another 40 years 
of the Kali age had passed away.” 

This will give the date of the composition of the 
commentary of Harisvamin as 538 A.D. Yaiiodharman 
consolidated his kingdom after his great victory over the 
Huns in 528 A.D. and could thus be the patron of Haris- 
vamin in 538 A.D. 

I may add that after Ya^odharman we do not come 
across any other Vikramaditya in Malava. Ya^odharman 
had a long reign. He died c. 583 A.D. After his death 
his kingdom fell into pieces. Malava seems to have become 
divided into two independent states, one of the Eastern 
Malava with its capital at Ujjain* and the other of Western 
Malava including Valabhi, and Saurashtra. Siladitya 

* There is a clilfereuce of opinion. Some think Vjjlaiii was 
the capital of Western Malava. The division of Eastern and 
Western Mhlava is assnmed by most historians Init ihe testimony 
of Bana shows that there was no sncli division. He simply speaks 
of one Mrdava only. 
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the sou of Ya.sodhannan seems to be the ruler of Western 
Malava only. But he seems to have lost his iiKlependence 
about 593 A.D . There are a few passages in Bana’s Harsha- 
charita which if pieced together give an indication of 
Siladitya’s loss of independence. Prabhakaravard liana 
married Yasovatl. Although it is not expressly stated, 
she seems to be the daughtei' of Yas'odharinan. This is 
shown by her very name. There are several cases on 
record where the later Guptas named their daughtoi's 
after the father’s name, e.cj., Ilarsha-gupth daughter of 
Ilarsliagupta was married to Adityavarmau, Mahasena- 
gupta a daughter of Mahasengupta was married to 
Adityavardhana, father of Prabhakaravardhana. On 
the analogy of the practice among the Guptas, it 
may be presumed that Yasodhannan named his daughter 
after himself. If Ya^ovatP was the daughter of Ya^o- 
dharman, then Slladitya would be her brother, who 
presented his son Bhandi to attend upon the sons of 
Prabh,akaravardha.na. Bana remarks 



¥rfe?rTTn?PTg=^^ ^iTR2Tt#^5rfT i Oh. lY. p- ib>. 

“ At this .very time, the brother of Queen Yasovatl made 
over his son named Bhandi — eight years old— as an atten- 
dant on the princes.” 

Bana does not expressly mention the name of the 
queen’s brother. But as shown above it must be ^lldditi/n. 
Ordinarily an independent king would not suffer the 
humiliation of surrendering his son to atteinl upon the 
princes of another king. From this remark of Bana. it 
is clear that Slldclitya must have been defeated by Prabha- 
karavardhana and must have been compelled to surrender 
his son as a hostage. In this light we can now understand 

5 The name is spelt as Yasomati in HawUa’s Alatlliubaii 
Copper Plate. Ep. Inch, I, (2. 
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HiioLher remark of Btum. In Llie [-Idrsh/fch/irita, Brabha- 
karavardhana is described as , (*b, JV, 

p. 132, ‘ an axe to tlie creeper in the form of prosperity of 
Malava.’ 

Slladitya, however, appears to have lost his kingdom 
altogether. This is indicated by a verse of Kalhana, the 
author of the Rdjatarangim : — 

?5f5TTrij 

“He (Bravaraseiia II of Kashmir) put Pratapaslla, also 
called iSiladitya, the son of Vikrainaditya, on the throne 
of his paternal kingdom, when he had been driven out by 
his enemies.” 

Sliaditya lost Iiis kingdom but regained it with the 
help of the Huna King Pravarasena, son of Toramana.“ 
But he was finally crushed by Eiajyavardhana in 606 A, 13., 
as is shown by the following remark of Bana : — 

Oil. VI, p. 208. 

“ Although he (Rajyavardhana) vanquished the army of 
the Mialava King with the greatest possible ease ...” 

With this defeat the kingdom, of the Western Malava 
came to an end. This is further supported by the fact 
that Hiuen Tsang who visited Western Malava in 641-2 
A.D does not mention any reigning king. His Siladitya 
who ruled 60 years before his visiP and who is identified 
by Bylvain Levi with the Buddhist Siladitya 1 must be 


This Toraniami seems io be dilterenl ii'oiu tbe hillun' of 
lililiirakula. See M, A. Stem, d Chronicle of the ICings of 
hiifilirnti', latroductiou, pp, 82, 141. 

^ V. A. Siiiitli, The Early Hixtory of Indue, 4tli ed., p. 343. 
Ilaiou-Tsang', Hi-yu-ki, ti’anslaied by Beal ii. 261. A reign of 
60 years is as.sigiied to Siladitya by the Cbine.se pilg-rim. This 
is aluiosl impossible in tbe case of Siladitya sou of A’a.sodharman, 
but will sifit Yasodharraau himself, who can be better identified 
with the Chinese pilgrim’s Siladitya. 
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diffeT'ciit from the hrother-iii-law of Prabhakaravardhaiia. 
Nothing more is heard of him in the kingdom of Western 
Malava. At any I’ate, Dhruvabhatta, a nephew of Sila- 
ditya, and King of Valabhl, was a subordinate king and 
attended Hai’sha/s assemblies at Kannauj and Allahabad 
in 643 A.D, Thus in Western MMava there was no king 
who could assume the title of Vikramaditya in 638 AT).’' 

Let us now turn to the kingdom of Eastern Malava 
with its capital at Ujjain. After the breakup of the 
Magadha Empire, the later Guptas are known to have 
ruled over Eastern Malava.” They probably kept qinei 
during the reign of Yasodharman. But after his death, 
they began to raise their bead. They must have thus 
come into conflict with Prabhakai’avarclhana who seems 
to have inflicted defeat and a humiliating treaty on them. 
By the terms of this treaty, two princes named Kumara- 
gupta and Madhavagupta were surrendered by the Gupta 
King of Eastern MMava as hostages and they were 


^ A word may he said with regard to the cause oi euiiiity lud- 
weeu Pruhhakaravavdluma and his hrother-iu-law f^iJaditya. 
PrahhakaravardUaua’.s matrimonial allianee with Ya<odha]'iiii\n 
iiuist have given a stiinuhis to the former’s ambition, to wbicli flic 
latter’s death must have served a.s a hllij). PrahliaJcaravardhanu 
waged a war agaiii.st the lliui.s and was I’rohahly snccfs.it'iil 1o a 
certain extent; that is why Baua de.scrihes him as ‘ a Hon to the 

deer in the form of Huns’ ch. IV p. 132). He also 

fought ajid vanquished the King-s of Sind, Gandhara, Gurjar and 
Lata 

oj). cit.). Slladitya could not look willi (‘(luanimity on flic 
growing power and prestige of Prahhrikarvarilhurui. As 
he himself could not otter effei'live lesistance alone, lie it‘yer.v“d 
the anti-Hun policy ol his father Yasodliurman and cultivated 
I'riemlly alliance with the foreigners. His pro-iluii teudemy 
is sliowii by Ihe name Bhandi — u Hunic iiume — which lie gave to 
his son. This is further proA^ed by the taef flint He was restored 
to lii.s throne by a Him King Priivara.seiui 11 of Kashniir. Tlie 
pursuit of a pro-Hnn policy by iSiladit.ya woidd exjdjdn, in m.\ 
opinion, the canae of estrangement betAvemi him and his hrother- 
in-law Pr ahhakaravar dhana . 

” Hama Hhankar Tripatlii: Karly Position ot Ilai^'a. Malaviva 
Commemoration Volume, p. 265. 
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ap])oijited to attend upon the suns of Prablrlkaravardliana, 
This trend of events is indicated by the following passage 
from tha Harshacharita of Bana : — 



Rf^si i 

“ I (Praldiakaravardhana) have appointed these two 
prin(’es, the brothers Kinnaragupta and Madhavagupta, 
sons of the King of Malava, who have been tested, who 
are pure, modest, spirited and goodlooking, io attend 
upon you.” 

Both the [)riuces are then brougiit in. The scene of 
their entrance is thus described by Bana : — 

irR^?T ^ ^?:T^er i 

fRjKr;T^?jsfSRr?57sf=?rcrf ijfir -h-cTTl^ i rsirt 

‘^?isr^rcr 5% 1 ‘srairiTH’ira' ^^r:’ 

%R5fl^v[RTrT?T4lf5i‘+«fTgOT?r ?:T3JT5Ts|?[f5f ir^tTg: i...fifi- 

— Ch. IV, p, 155, 

“ Having entered, they saluted from afar, — their four 
limbs and head touching the ground. They took their 
seats in a proper place indicated by a kindly glance from 
the king. After a short while, the king gave them in- 
sti'uctions, ‘ From to-day, you should both attend on the 
princes.’ ‘ As Your Majesty commands," they said, and 
rising saluted Kajyavardhana and ITarsha, with their 
crowns swinging on the ground . . . From that day , . ■ 
Ibey both became constant companions of the princes.” 

From this description of Bana, it is clear that 
I’rabhakaravardhana must have subdued the Gupta King 
of Malava, who was compelled to surrender his two sons 
to serve as attendants on the princes. But the spirit of 
the Malava king was not broken. When Prabhakara- 
vardhana fell seriously ill, the Gupta king of Malava 
attacked Kamiaiij, seized and slew Grahavarman, son-in- 
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vif X idbliiikti f (iVtiTciliAiifi Jirid iniprisoiiGd, his d£iiigIitGr 
R'fljyasi'I. Jblna’s words may again be quoted ; 

g?:f5JT!iTr Trr^q-scr^^T m. i Tfi:^Tfq 

^PMfq^rfqqqgq^rgNqqiCIJTT qqqj' 

^r^:rqT fqr^'^qT i f%q'q?qt q- T%pTiqTqqj qr^q q^qi 

ggqrq^qmfq gqqifqqfqqfq | ^fq fqffFnq qg: qqqqXrq’ | 

— Ch. VI, p. 204. 

‘ Your Majesty ... on the very day on which the ruumur 
that the king is dead spread about, II. M. Grahavannan 
Avas cut off from the wojdd of the living along with his 
noble deeds by the wicked king of Malava. The princess 
IXajyai^rl with her feet kissed by a pair of black irnn 
fetters ivas thrown in the prison at Kanyakubja, conihied 
like a common brigand’s wife. It is also said tliat the 
wicked king is about to invade this land as well, as he is 
desirous of seizing it and he imagines tlie army to be 
without a leader at the moment. This is what I have to 
report. The matter now rests with your majesty.’ ” 

On hearing the report of this dreadful calamity, 
Rajyavardliana immediately marched against the king of 
Malava and took a terrible revenge. The king of Mfilava 
was probably slain as nothing further is heard of him. 
His kingdom seems to have been annexed. His treasniy 
and other parapharnalia were forfeited. Although 
Rajyavardhana routed the Malava army without any 
flifficulty he was treacherously slain by the king of 
Gauda, an ally of the Malava king. But the death of 
llajyavardhana did not make any difference a.s far ns 
Malava was concerned. Harsba later on received all the 
wealth of the Malava King through Bhandi, who follow- 
ed Elajyavardhana against Malava. Bana states ; — 

^Enflq qqrqTr%q — Gh. VII, p. 252. 

‘ ‘ Once he (Harsha) heard from messengers that Bhandi 
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who had aj-rived and brought with him all the wealth of 
the Malava King, acquired, through the strength of 
arms, by Eajyavardhana. — was encamped not far olf.” 

On the following day Harsha inspected the treasures 
brought by Bhaiicli. Among other things, there were 
(I) thousands of elephants ( 2 ) 

Iinrses as swift as antelopes ^^1^ (3) wonderful 

ornaments ^5f^T?:TT[if (4) pearl necklaces 

(5) yaktail chowries (6) a white umbrella 

(7) beautiful women (8) royal 

paraphernalia like lion-thrones, couches, etc., 

?:T35!rr'T^!CTITTr5T (9) all the followers of the 
Malava King with their feet restrained with iron fetters, 
(10) and chests of treasure laden with heaps of precious 
stones with their numbers recorded on documents 

Ch. VII, 

p. 254:. 

Having inspected the booty, King Harsha ordered his 
officers to take charge of the property according to their 
respective functions. 

This shows that the Malava King was completely 
crushed. Bana nowhere mentions the name of the 
Malava King but states that he was a Gupta : 

?:r5q3ft: ?TqKqr?:r srfqsr’ 1 

— Ch. VII, p. 253. 

“ He spoke again, ‘ Sire, when H. M. Kajyavardhana 
had attained the state of the celestial, and Kusasthala {i.e., 
Kannauj) was captured by a person named Gupta, Queen 
Rajyasri escaped from imprisonment and entered, with 
her retinue, the Vindhya forest.' ” Bana probably felt too 
great a contempt for the Malava King to mention his 
name, But his name has been recorded in the Madhuban 
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Copper Plate inscription of Farsha in the following 
verse — 

5c5i:r Ri^rifiT^fcTgtfrr i 

TIRtfl Terr%<?r R5Tr?li 

inmTgf5^RricriJP:iraFR^ ii 

By whom, all kings like Devagupta and others were 
vanquished with downcast faces in battle, like wicked 
horses with a stroke of whip, who after uprootijig his 
enemies, conquering the earth and doing what was agree- 
able to his subjects, gave up his life in the mansion {)f his 
foe, through adherence to truth.” 

Rhjyavardhana engaged, during his hie, in two 
battles only, In early youth he was sent hy his father 
against the Huns. This is described by Bilna in the 
following words : — 

^5T Ri^rf^r^r iK^iirr^q- 

HTf^?TT5TlUR8i Rrfftjitil I — Ch. V, p. 166. 

“ Now once upon a time, the king suninioiied Eajya- 
vardhana who wore an armour and sent him to the North 
to slay the Hunas as a lion sends his whelp to kill deer. 
He Avas followed by a great force and attended upon by 
experienced counsellors and devoted great feudal baron-:.” 

Immediately after his return from the campaign .of 
the North, Rajyavardhana had to march on a piiuitivo 
expedition against the King of Miilava. Soon after his 
conquest of Mhlava, he was treacherously killed by the 
Gauda King, So Devagupta, mentioned in the Madhu- 
han copper plate as having been vanquished by Rajya- 
vardhana must be the King of TVIalava. After the 
absolute victory of Rajyavardhana, the whole army and 
treasure of the Malava King was forfeited to Farsha, 

Ep. rod. Vol. I, p. 72. 

V. 04 
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'The line of rulei'K of Eastern Mnlava came to an end about 
(jOO A.D. 'When Hiuen Tsang visited Eastern Malava 
in fidl A.D., the state was then administered by Brahmana 
officers of Harsha. Thus there could be no Vikramaditya 
in Eastern Malava in 638 AT). 

If we accept the statement of Harisvainin as recorded 
in the verse quoted above, we are confronted with a 
dilemma. We are asked to believe in the existence of a 
Vikramaditya in Malava in 638 A.D. which as detailed 
above is nut of question. The only solution of the diffi- 
culty is to emend the text of the verse so as to make 
Harisvainin a contemporary of Yasodharman, who can 
be, the only person to be appropriately identified with the 
patron of the commentator of the Satapaiha Brahmana. 
If Harisvainin composed his commentary in 538 .A.D,, 
then Skandasvainiii, his teacher, can be assigned with 
justice to the end of the 5th century or the beginning of 
the 6th century A.D.'^' 

Tlie uiioiiial sources of intorinaiioii for Pro liistory of tins 
piuiod are tlie folloiYing : — 

(1) Diina, Jlanhacharita 8\d . texl Eombay, 1892. There is 

a staiularcl English iranslaliou hy E. B. Cowell and 
E. W, Thomas, London, 189T, although I have 
given my own translation throughout, as the former 
ill places is not quite literal. 

(2) Kalliana, Bnjnfnmhcjiiv , Ski. test edited by M. A. 

Stein, Bombay 1892. It was translated into English 
hy the Editor of the Skt. text and published in 2 
VoLs,, IVestminister, 1900. 

(8) TTinen-Tsang, translated inlo English hy Beal. 

(4) The Madlinhan Copper Plate of Harsha, Ep. Ind., 

Vol. I and VTI, the Baiiskhera Copper Plate of 
Harsha. Ep Ind., Vol. IV ; the Aihole inscription 
of Pulikeisin, Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 1; and inscrip- 
tions Nos. 33, 35, 42, and 52 in Eleei’s Co>‘pi/,i In- 
<!ri'iptio‘iuim Judicarum, Vol. IV. 

(5) The original sources have been utilised hy (a) A. E, 

Rudolf Hoernle, Some Problem.’; of Ancieya Indian 
Hhtorij, J.R.A.S., 1903, pp. 646—510, (h) V. A. 
Smith, The Early History of India, Oxford, 1924, 
(f) Eadhakumud Mookerji, Harsha, Oxford, 1926, 
tid) Rama Shankar Tripatlii, Early Position ofnarsa, 
M.nlaAu’ya Comniemoration Vol,, pp. 261 — 276, 



I^AMsmatpAda And Atmanepada 

Ieach J. S Taraporewala, B.A , Ps.D., 

Principal, M. F. Cama Athornav InsLitiitr, Andhrrl. 

In the ancient I.E. languages the verbal conjugalian is 
clearly distinguishable into two main groups known lo 
Sanskrit grammarians as Parasnuiipada and I tmaw> pada 
and to the western scholars as the Active and the Middle 
Voice respectively. With all the connotations implied 
from our English Grammar the term “voice” seems 
rather misleading, whereas the Sanskrit terms are quite 
clear and the meaning, too, is defined by these names 
quite exactly. The distinction between the two is rather 
subtle. P aranmaipada is “ the pada for another.” 
When the action done is reflected back upon some one 
other than the doer thereof, the verb should be prmimaF 
pada. When it is reflected back upon the doer himself, 
then the verb is in the atmanepada — “ the jmla for one- 
self.” These are the basic senses of these two forms, and 
in older forms of the I.E. languages we see the distinction 
between the two strictly observed In many cases the 
pada is determined by the very meaning of the root it- 
self : thus (‘ to sport ’), (‘ to gain ’), 

to extend ’) (‘ to be master ') are obviously 

atmanepada; so also? (‘to die ’) and ^ (' to fly ’). In 
Latin the' so-called “ deponent verbs ” are relic.s of au 
atmanepada conjugation. These are defined in Imtiu 
grammars as “ verbs with passive personal endings and 
a reflexive or active meaning.” Such are morior ( to 
die ’), qnerror (‘ to complain ’), patior (‘ to suffer'), potior 
(‘ to be master of ’), miror (‘ to wonder ’), 'etc. The 
atmanepada endings are preserved in the Latin passive 

ill 
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alone and so ihe original true atmanejxula verbs that have 
suT’vived 111 the language have been classified as these 
ii'vegular deponents."' in Greek this distinction be- 
tween the two jiar/r/s is very carefully obsci-ved in the 
earlier writings and even in the later period the active 
and the middle senses are clearly indicated in Greek, - 
In the AvesLa, too, the distinction between 'pardKmaipdcla 
and ubvimii‘'j)(uliL is very clear and in the metrical portion 
at least (/.c., in the ddfia^i and in the has been care- 

fully observed. 

An extended use of the dtnumapada is when there is 
some advantage accruing to the doer of the action. A 
good example is the root (‘ to worship ’) and its' 
present participle which are found in all stages 

of the Sanskrit language. Instances of the use of this 
root in the 'pamsmai 2 )ada are also common in the Vedas, 
Another noteworthy instance of this sort of “ atmanepada 
of advantage is from the Bhagavad-Gltd (xvi. 18) — 

Here the root to kill ’), 
usually jjamsmaipada , has been used deliberately in the 
atmanepada in order to imply the advantage that would 
accrue by the slaying of the enemy." (‘ to ride ’), f 
(' to choose,’ Av. /viv) are also dtmmiepada for the 
same reason, mz., that some advantage a,ccrues to the doer 
of the action, 

In the passive voice the verb is always atmanepada 
in all the I.E. languages which have preserved the double 
set of endings. This is but natural, for even if the verb 
is originally 'parsmaipada {i.e., the action is reflected back 
upon the object of the verb), in the passive construction 

’ (jeoi'fi'c* il. Luiie, A hatin (rnini nuir, T98 lIucI 14(Sft 

tf. 

“See PliaiT, Ifamenc Greeh, §§1087-1068. 

•' II eaiinot lie coiitendeil lliai ihe rihnunepa'lii ha.s l)eeii ii.sed toi' 
meliieal rea.soii.s, beetuise it is eciualiy easy (o have 
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the ubiccl' hcconies tlu' gi'iimmatica] subject of the verb 
lunl hence uceessiU'ily demands atmanofada endings. 

I'lie nniin idea of the dimmu^j)ada seems Lo be to 
emphasise tiie doer of the action, and hence that part of 
the finite foi'in winch implies the doer is emphasised or 
stressexl. In other words, in the dtmanppada, the ending 
( ) 8®*'® accent. If we compare some of the 
'parasmaififula endings with the corresponding ntnimip- 
pada ones, we find the latter have the fuller or the stronger 
grade. Thus -TH iind nail-cT Av, -wand 

.g^ .ffg- (Av. -mo) and -TTf (Av. -muide), 
and ill Greek -ei and -eoi, -ti and Tui,-eei' and rif" (-/’Kn'n) elc- 
The so-called “ strong ” and “ weak ” bases in certain of 
the Sanskrit conjugations in the Present system depend 
upon this font. The difference between f=5rfllffT and 
is just this that in the latter the actor is emphasised and 
hence the accent falling on the ending gives us the strong 
form -!■. 




HEMANTASiSiRiAU AND AHORATRE 

(Pan. II. 4. 28) 

Dr. P.Thieme, 

Vnivprsity of Breslau. 

The Veda knows six seasons of the year : fjnsmdli 
Summer,’ rarsfini (or 'mrsdh) ‘ rains,’ ‘ sardd , ‘ autiunn,’ 
hernantdh ‘ winter,’ HHrdh ‘ early spring ’ and nasaiitdh 
‘ spring ’ (A.V. xii. 1, 36). Sometimes their' nuniher is 
only five, heviania and Hsi.ra being taken as one ; 'pavear- 
tavo hemantasisirayoh samd.<tena, Ait. Br. I, 1. In this 
case, the name of the fifth season is hemimtaiisirdu (T.S. L. 

6. 2. 3 ; IV. 3. 3. 2 ; V.S. X. 14; K.S. XXXIX. 7. ; M. S. TL 

7. 20). 

According to Panini II. 4. 28, hemantasisirar aho- 
rdtre ca cchandasi, this form is used in the Veda {chan- 
dasi), from which we must infer that he did not recognize 
it as a correct form in his own language (bJifisn). Panini 
did not say hemantcdUirau, although it is to be found in 
later writers again (cp. BR., Raj. Tar. IV. 401). tie 
must have said either hemantasisire in the dual, or— 
which is more likely — hemantasisiram in the singular. 
He knew .HSira as a neuter and therefore was of opinion 
that in Vedic hemantaH.Hrau the gender of the first mem- 
Irer of the compound prevailed. As the Kasika remarks, 
his rule is a paramUingnpardchih , the word pnrrarat being 
in force from Pan. IT. 4. 27. 

Now .wira is masculine in AV. VI. 55. 2, Xlf. 1. 
30 and in SB. II. 1. 3. 1. etc. J. Wtiekernage! in hi.s 
Altmdische G rammatik has therefore not accepted 
Panini’s teaching (IT. 1, §15a, note). And apparently 
he is right : hemantnsisirau is formed of kemnntd- ni. + 
siHra- m. But his statement that sisiva is a neuter only 
ill classical Sanskrit is not quite accurate. There' was a 
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I'easun for Pauini to Leach hr man in Alii ran the way he did, 
[n the Black Yajurveda, with which he was very familiar, 
as we know from L. V. Schroeder’s editions of the MS, and 
the KS.,‘ AUira is a neuter. It occurs as such in MS, 
IV. 9. 18 siiiram pratiiith',nam {yajuh)‘, KS. VIII, 1, 6; 
MS. I. 8, 2 dtha Aisiram asrjt/aia tdsmdd etdcl rtun m 
rliantani Jo'iirdm; KS. VI. 2, XXXIV. 9 (b'rdhmana) ■, and 
in a rc quoted by Ydska, Nir. I. 10, Aiiiram jlvandya 
knmr Yet the dvandva is formed in all the ^,amhitris 
alike : hrmanta-HAlrau (cf. passages given above). 

The second part of Panini’s rule ‘ nliorntre ’ is really 
an exception to the following prescription, according to 
which, /-(Itm-- in the end of a dvandva or tatpurusa (cf. 
II. 4. 26) takes masculine endings. Ahomtre (since AV) 
and its plural ahoratiTini (since RV X, 190. 2) are cur- 
rent Vedic forms. Again we must infer from Paiiini’s 
rule that he did not know or recognise these forms in his 
own language, though they may occur in later writers, (cf. 
BR. Pailcatantra, I, v. 329, ahoratrdni). 

But he knew nhomtm as a word of the spoken langu- 
age. Although he omits to teach the form in which 
ahan appears before mtra (cp. v.drt. 1. on Pan VITT. 2. 68),, 
he has taught rdtra for rdtn after aliali in V. 4, 87 and 
makes use of the stem in bis work several times/, 11. 1. 
45 ktrndhomtrdvayamh, III. 3. 137 Jcdlavihhdge 

c(lnahoi‘(ltr(lnnm , VI. 2. 33 'pnri'j)ra,ty'a'pdpd varjyqmwnnho- 
/•dt/'fmiya ve.pl. . , 

None of these passages is characteristic as to tlje 
gender. But since Paiiini explicitly confines the neuter 
gender of the dvandva to the Veda, there can be no doubt 

_ , ^ , I 

, inu'lifidiu'lv Ti. V. ychroMlc'v’s MS., page xiv IT. an.d 

2. p. ii, (i. xxxrii, ji. i‘)4 ir. 

- Note llie ac’eetit xLuuim in all > the aeeen'Iualed passtgi's,' 
MvS. T. 8. 2, ly. 9. 18, Nir. 1. 10. fiisimn} covrertpoiicLs (p xihrdll 
as )■((/, -.sa/i II. to ralisdh m., hnmiuim ii. ‘ act ’ io knauiii ‘ artivr ’ 
(et, MiU'doiiell, Vetlie (Iraiiunar, §86), '• 
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tluit lie used (ihomlra as a masculine, in accordance witli 
his rule IT. 4. 

Ahordtra as a masculine occurs in Patanjali’s Maha- 
bhasyn iu the singular : Patanjali on vart. on Pan, V-l 11. 

2. 68 and on Pan. TV. 2. 4, Avhere he dediies Paiiini’.s rule 
?u/7c.w//'c/irt yaktdh kdlah (JV. 2. 3) iu the fnllowuig way 
kah pmuih kdlo nakmtrpna yiijyatd'i nhorntrali. 

The plural ahordtmh is easier traced, ft otcur.s, for 
example, in mantras given in younger Vedic texts: PU, 
IIP 15. 5 ahordtrds m samdhijdh, T. A. X. 1. 2 rifm- 
rntras ca sarmmli; VS. XXVIT. 45, SB. VlTl. 1. 4. 8, 
have aJwrdtifis le kalpantdm instead ol KS. XXXX, 6, 
TA. IV. 19. 1, nhordtrdni te kalpantdm (cp. Bloomfield s 
Concordance). Furthermore we read in AV. IV. 35. 4 
Ydsmdn mdsd nh'mitds trmkidardh srmrntsnrr) 
ydsnidn nirmiio dnddasdrah. 

(ihordtrcA ydni pariyanlo ndpiU thandanh^tatarcuii 

mrtyvm. 

Pruiini's explanation for the gender of aliorfiire, alio- 
rntidui holds good. Other examples for dvandva-com- 
pounds in the dual taking the gender of the first inemher 
are ascaradamn (Pan. IP 4. 27) and Vedic nkthnrU m. 
uktkamaddni. uksarakhi, dlksatapasi (Wackernagel, of. 


cii , §15r/), . 

A hordtrnh on the other hand presents difhcnlties. 

dvandva in the singular is regularly a neuter As we 
have asiiavadamm besides aspnoadaran ( .u,i. . ■ 

or classical imrsakiradam for Vedic rarkkirddm,, chissw 
cal kldrdryam for Vedic mdrdrydu (Wackeriiageh of 
cif. 569r), we expect ahordfram for Vedic iiho)it ic. ^ 
we ai-e not to be quite disappointed, for we find actua y 
aJioratran in Manava Dharmafiastra I. Q4, where it > 


Whatever may he the readius of Zlliltidh 

shows clearly enough that aluM js saixthi loun 
aiul not a neuter plural in a, 

F. 35 
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(lefijied ;iH coiisistiTig’ of 30 inuhilrtas, as the solar 
(la3o III I 05 we meet with a/ioratrr- Imt it does not 
mean ‘ day and night ' as in the Veda, it is the dual of 
tihordtnnn signifying ‘ two (kinds of) solar days,' namely 
the human and the divine day : a horaf I'c ril)h(i jn/(' sTtnjo 
mnrni.yirJfii fili'p. 

The form ennsidered correct liy Pfmini (II, 4, 29) and 
used hy ratafijali, nz.. ah o rat rah , is obviously later than 
ahorutrah and fashioned on this fdural. First, aho- 
rdtralj seems to have replaced alinrdfrdy i . What was the 
7'eason 1 

I think we may guess it from the quoted AV. pas- 
sages. IlcT'e the days {ahonUrdh , m.) are named together 
with the year {.wrhmtmra/i , m.) and the months {ndf^dh , 
in.), Other parts of the year often mentioned together 
witli the months and days are the seasons {rtarmh, m.) and 
the half-months {arfIJiamdmh, m.). They arc all mascu- 
line and have apparently drawn ahordirdyi into their 
analogy. Ahordtrdh means the full solar days, each 
consisting of day and night; they are the smallest of the 
regularly and continually repeating parts of the year. 
Later on ahordlrdh must have caused the formation of a 
singular ahordtrah. But the process does not seem to 
have hnished with this. 

The parts of the full day — the ahordtrdnayaodh (P.an. 
n 1. 45, VI. 2. 33) — purmrdtra, aparardfra, pdrmhna, 
apardliya, madhydhna, etc., and the Lime-units rlinjaha 
■ time of two days,’ etc.,' which appear in Vedic texts only 
in certain adverhial cases as p^'di'rdhnr, sdydhndt (Wacker- 


‘ Ari'i)V(Uiit) U) tln' vrvviiku ot tlif Sidilluuitiikiumuull ‘‘ d<am- 
ih ijil-pilrraiii tilitxiin,’' d v n'd t >-it , frirrifni, etc., fimn an 

(‘xcHptidii. Bui llie Ivit.siku lias d ri rat tah , elc. In Pahn'i/td/ (on 
vurt. I oil Bail. I. 4. 48) only Irindni ocrurs, and this oiilv oiu'o, 
and ill tlu- ai‘( iisalivo, so that a dooisiou is nol iiossilile. In 
Bliasya TI.»p. IG'I, 1. 2. f. f iih(iid-ia1 nifi ^ ixirK'/idtidiratrah , ivc 
find ilic inasculiuo xised, 
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iiagel, op. nl. ^4-!)/;), jirc all masculine. Wiiekeniagel 
Sii}'K f'oi' II 11 known reason (ISe), but 1 think we cannot 
lie very wrong, if we iielicve that they have folhwed 
(iliordtnih as alionltrah has followed mds'dli , etc. The 
result was that I’anini could teach ; {dcwtulcdhit piini-piyolj 
11 4. idi) I'fil ruh nuhah purhsi II. 4. 30. He has. however, 
to be censured : classical sudiridJia, Vedic puniiHui arc 
ncntccs, as remarks vart. I on Pan. 11, 4, 30 and so is 
hhadi-dhd. AV. VI. 128. Iff As these words did not 
designate days in their strictly tem])oral aspect, /.c,, as 
Linits of time, they were removed from the iiillneuce of 
(thornicah. etc. 




OTTOJ^OKORKHA 


Pkofkssor ]?. W. Thomak, 
lioden Fi'ofessor of Sanskrit, Vnioersity of Odfoirl. 

There is nothing new to be said coneerning the Ut- 
tara kurus. die allusions to this people in Sanski'it 
literature were quite sufficiently examined long ago l)y 
Lassen in an article published in the Zeitschrift filr die 
K'unde des Morgenlandes (II, pp. 62 sqq.) and in his 
Irulische AUerthumskunde (1847) I, pp. 511 sqq., 846 sqq. 

( = 1801, I, pp. 612-3, 1018). The early references were 
also examined by Muir in his Sanskrit Texts, Vol. II, 
pp 332 sqq., and summaries of the information are given 
in Zimmer’s Allmdisches Lohen, pp. 101-2, and by Profes- 
sor Ilerriedale Keith in the Vedic Index (I, p. 84) and in 
llie Cambridge History of India (I, pp. 118-9, 121). A 
real country being clearly contemplated in the earliest 
notices {Aitareya-Dmlmana, VIII, 14 and 23), which 
speak of the people as yareiia Himucantam, ‘ beyond the 
Himalaya,’ these authorities are inclined to identify their 
country with Kashmir. 

The Pali Vinaya-'pitaka (Mahavagga, I, 19, Para- 
jika, 1. 2) mentions the Uttara-Kuru country, with its 
Anotatta-daka ( = Sanskrit Anaoatapta-lirada), as a 
region which conceivably might be visited. But generally 
in the later literature the two appear only in connei'titm 
with the schematistic geographical system which places 
the Uttara-Kurus, as the northern continent, to the north 
of Himavat and south of Gaiidhaniadana. Concerning 
this geographical system, which in its main Features was 
common to Brahmanical, Jaina, and Buddhist beliefs and 
which rules exclusively in the Pnranic and latqr (includ- 
ing Tibetan, etc.) literature, it is sufficient to refer to 

421 
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i 'r'nfewi-or Kii'fel’s Kot^itKXjni pliii' ilrr Imler (.sec Uitlp'c). 
At'coi’dnig tu tins syKteiu llie Anavalii])tn lake is identilicd 
\vi(li Md/u/s(i-nfii‘()- rtf rn ; and fi'Diii ils nartliet'n side issues 
the river Sita ai' Slta. wlucli flows out into the uortli- 
eastei'ii ocean. The ideiiliflcaliaii of this river, which is 
named in the JH/ihd-hlidriila (see hlorenseu's Index), with 
the Tarim :)f Chinese Turkestan (including, no doubt, its 
afllncnt, the Zarafshau or Yarkand river), appears very 
plainly in Mnian-isang's account (see Beal, Buddhist 
Rf'cords oj thr W^stcfu World, 1, pp. 12-3 and notes, and 
Stein, Aiidinit Khniaii, ]jp. 27, 35). This may, however, 
not have been the o!'iginal a,ssuciation, since the name of 
the river was attached at one period to the Jaxartes, or 
Syr-darya, which still retains it (J.H.A.S. 190(5, p. 202). 
The Sita (in Ktesias Hide, in the latei' Greek writers 
Silias or Sillas) was a legendary stream, having light 
water whei'eou all objects (according to tlse Mahd-BJiurala, 
XIL 82, 3099, even boats) refused to float. Idle paradis- 
iacal concefition of the lIttara-Kuru realm, including as 
one notable feature a marked freedom of women, is vividly 
expounded in the Mahn-Bhuraia (VI, (5, Xllf. 57), and 
the R'lmfiijdija (IV, 44, 81 scpp). 

Concerning Ptolemy’s (>i torokorrIia{s) mountain (and 
cil,y) and (Rtorohorrlud jieople also nearly all that is neces- 
sary has i’.cen staled I:y Lassen (loc. cit.) and Vivien de 
Saiid -Mart ill {Klinlr sui hi (d eoii rirphir Greoijiie id, Latinr 
ill- I'hidr, p]). 425 scp].) and reproduced by McCrindle in 
the notes to his ta'ansJation of Ptolemy, pp. 298 sqq. It 
is pointed out that Ptolemy in his account (Vi. 16) of 
Scrike records the Ottoroliorrhai as a real people settled 
in the south of Chinese Turkestan, along the Hemodos 
ami the Chinese mountains, and that for their town 
O'ttoi'okorrha he gives according to his system a defluite 
longitude^ and latitude, which locates them between 
Khotan on the west and Thogara (in Kan-su) on the east. 
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Moreover, he places in llie juountaiiis of the Oltorokorrha 
country one of the sources of the river Eautisns, /.r., I lie 
r'er-cen river. Ptolemy’s date was about ISO A.D., and 
his information goes back to about 100 A.D., being derived 
fT ‘0111 the work of Marinus of Tyi'e, who used the reports 
of the trade-agents of a merchant Maes travelling in 
Chinese Turkestan (A. Herrmann, [)if‘ (iltini Sf^/tlrvstnis 
,s’c'» zirisrJim (Vii^ui nrid Si/rlcv, 1010, pp. IS-IO). Siiae, 
however, the name Otfnrnlcon'lni is certainly (he relle\i ni 
of the fndian J-tlarfhknru, which is many centuries older, 
it is evident, as was remarked by Vivien de Saint-Marlin, 
p. 414, that among the agents or informants of Maes there 
had heen an fndian intermediary. 

Now that more is known of the Himillayaii countries 
and of Chinese Turkestan it would no longer be ahsurd to 
suppose that even the Vedic fndians had received, say 
through the Bactriaiis or through the Hards, some vague 
reports of peoples in Chinese Turkestan. But evidently it 
was in the course of a first real acquaintance with the 
country, at the time of the Buddhist propaganda in the 
first century A.D , that Indians found there a region to 
which they aj^plied the old familiar designation T ttru'fi- 
Kuru. What circumstance led to this identificationf 
And why have we no hint of it in at least the Buddhist 
literature of later times, when the country had become 
familiarly known to pilgrims and resident cnmmunitics ' 
As has been observed by M. Sylvain Levi <U' 

V Fa-oIr Fnnicaifff' d-Pj.vfrhnf'-Oriciif, IV, pp. 1158 sqq., 
V, pp, 253 sqq.), some of that literature is ac(|uaiiUed 
with cities and peoples in Chinese Turkestan and cenli'es 
in that region. Perhaps the penchant, nowhere stronger' 
than among Indians and Central- Asians, for etymologiz- 
ing names may supply an answer to these questions. In 
the eastern part of Chinese Turkestan, between the 
Cei'-cen rivei' and Lop-nor on the north and the mountains 
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on tlie Kouth, lay the kingdom originally known to the 
(Ihniese as Lou-laii, which name has been shown (Stein 
Heiindin, pp 415-6) to represent a form Krora or Korara, 
apjhied in the KharosthI documents to people of the Shan- 
shan kingdom ■ the district in which lay their capital 
town Yii-ni was called Krornyha. Tt seems quite likely 
that tins name, possibly in connection with some social 
feature, such as the relatively notable freedom of women 
in the country, may Imve suggested the application of 
the name Vttara-Kuni. 

Why is it, then, that no trace of such Central-Asian 
Tttard-Kunifi transpires in the Sanskrit literature, 
whether Brahmanical or Buddhist? Perhaps this was a 
result of increased knowledge of Central Asia, which 
must have resulted from the travels of pilgrims and traders 
during the period of Kushan rule in India and from the 
establishment of an Indian administrative system and 
language in Shan-shan itself. In the course of the second 
century A.D. the old kingdom of Lou-lan became finally 
merged in the enlarged state known to the Chinese as 
Shaii-shan (the name of Lou-lan, indeed was changed by 
the Chinese at an earlier date in the first century B.C.) : 
in the KharosthI documents the Korara people and the 
town Krorayina appear only as elements in the enlarged 
state. Accordingly the original idea of a people identical 
with the legendary Uttara-Kurus may have lapsed for 
want of a basis ; just as the old fable connecting Britain 
with the Roman Brutus failed to maintain itself in the 
country known as England. 

The certainty (for such it is) of an Indian inter- 
mediary for one item of Ptolemy’s information suggests a 
question concerning the name of the Cer-cen river, which 
he gives as Bautisos (elsewhere it is Bautes) and which the 
Chinese pve as A-nou-ta (Stein, Serinclia, p. 297). Else- 
where [Acta Orientalia, XII, p. 58, XIII, p. 44) we 
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have suggested that the Greek form was origin- 
ally Nabautes and identical with both the Chinese 
and a name Nripolf occurring in the Kharosth! documents 
from Chinese Turkestan. Now the same Chinese char- 
acters are used (Rosenberg, AStudy of Buddhism, p. 484, 
Col. 3) to represent the name of the great Naga-king of 
Indian mythology, Sanskrit Ammtapta, Pali A'liotnf-ta : 
and this suggests that in the native name of the river the 
etymologizing Indians had found a reflex of tliat old 
Naga designation. Ppon reflection indeed the thing will 
seem to have been inevitable, once the Korara country Imd 
been identified with the realm of the Ilttara-Kui'us, 
associated from time immemorial with the Anavatnpta, 
or Anotatta, lake and its Naga divinity ; that the latter 
was known to the Buddhists of Central Asia might have 
been coniidently assumed, even if he were not several times 
mentioned in the local records of Khotan. 


F. 3(5 




EVOLUTION OF THE MYTH OF AH.ALYA 
MAITREYI 

Dhiiiendiu Varma, M.A., H.Litt.. 

Rpadf'r in Hindi, Vnivnrsity of A Ihiln/hnd . 

The earliest reference to the story of Ahalyo occurs 
in the Brahmanas^ At one ihace in the Sata-patha Hrah- 
iiiana,, Indra has been given the epithet ' the [laiaunour 
of Ahalya ’ (A halyuyai jdrah, iii. 4, 18). While eAi)laiu- 
Liig the above epithet, the Sadviiiisa Brahuiana (i, 1) 
clearly says that Indra was the paramour of Ahalya- 
Maitreyl. A similar reference Ls found in the JaiiuinTya. 
Brahinana also (ii, 79), but no details about this well- 
known story have been given in any of the Brahinauas uot' 
do we co.ine across any reference to the cuuse of Gautama 
and the deliverance from it by Eanui. 

The first detailed version of the story of Ahalya is 
found in the Rdniayana of VMmiki (Balakanda , Sargas 
48-49).^ The story as it is related in this first Sanskrit 
Kavya by Visvainitra to Rama has been siuamarised 
below 

“ This asylum formerly belonged to Gautama, and 
here in days of yore Gautama in company with Ahalya 
carried on austerities. Perceiving occasion, Sachl’s 
Lord, assuming the form of tliat ascetic approached 
Ahalya. Out of curiosity that one of perverse under- 
standing consented to the proposals of the chief of celes- 
tials. When after the meeting, Indra was about to leave 

I Mai'doiudl and KHtii: Vinlu- Index, ' Aludyn -Muiii'cyi.’ 

- In Ids well-kuowu Hindi book Sbri (.Tbsvriinl Tid.ydfi.s ji kfi 
■f ivaiii'harita (Baiikijmr, 1910, pp. 404-405), Ihdui ShiV Auiidan 
Siihni iias dviiwii aiteiiiion to tin; rofereiice.s to tliii story of Aludyfi 
found in the post-Vedio San.skrit literature. ^ 

^ The suriiniai'v is based on tlie English tran.shiiiou ot llie 
epic by M. A. L'alcnitn, 1892. 

427 
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the cottage he saw Gaiitaiiia vetuniing. Seeing the 
wicked thousand-eyed deity in the guise of an ascetic, the 
anchorite, fired with rage, said — ‘ And since assuming 
my form thou hast done this foul deed, thou shalt lose thy 
scrotum.’ Gautama cursed his wife also — ‘ For a thou- 
sand years thou shalt live here feeding upon air, without 
food, tormented with repentance and thou shalt remain in 
this hermitage unseen of any {adrsya sarvabhutdndm) . 
And when the son of Dasaratha, Rama, shall come to this 
wood, thou shalt be cleansed of thy sin and shall in thy 
own form regain my side.’ Having said this Gautama 
forsaking this hermitage, began to carry on penances on 
the summit of the Flimavat (Sarga 48).” 

Ill the next Sarga, after describing in detail how 
Iiidra was given the sci'otimi of a ram by the gods, Visva- 
mitra addressed Rama — ‘ Therefore do thou enter the 
hermitage and deliver the divine Ahalya.’ “ On hearing 
this Rama along with Laksinana and, Visvamitra, entered 
the asylum, and they beheld that magiiificent dame flam- 
ing in ascetic energy, and incapable of being gazed at too 
near even by the celestials and the Asui’as . . . And by 
virtue of Gautama’s word, she had been incayahle of being 
seen by any in the three worlds, till the sight of Rilma. 
And now the curse having come to an end, she could be 
perceived by them. And the two descendants of Raghu 
then took hold of her feet; but remembering Gautama's 
words she on her part took hold of theirs. And with a 
collected mind she extended unto them the rites of hospita- 
lity. Gautama also, happy on his union with Ahalya, 
honored Rama highly. And having duly received signal 
honors from the ascetic, Rama set out for Mithila.” 

The next detailed but slightly evolved version of the 
story occurs in the Adhyatma Ramayana which is said to 
be a part of the Brahmanda Purana. Here are the rele- 
vant portions of the story as put in the mouth of VisVa- 
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niilT'a in ilie Bulakauda, Barga 5 of this Kriiuayana. ‘ 
iheie was a Rishi named Gautama who worshipped 
Hari through austerities. TJiilo him Brahma gave in 
marriage his daughter Ahalya With her that great 
ascetic lived in this Asrama. The god Indra was ever 
seeking for opportunity to overpower her. Once upon a 
time as Gautama had gone out he approached hei‘ in the 
guise of the Muni. Having visited her he forthwith came 
out. In the meantime the Muni also returned home, 
Seeing Indra coming out of his house disguised as him- 
self the Muni got very angry and cursed the king of gods 
thus Attached as thou art to lust, o sinful wretch, tlo 
thou take thousand lustful forms.’ He also cirr'sed Ahaly.'i 
— ' 0 vile wretch, do thou remain in my Am-aina fia’ed on, 
a slab of stone {flildydih . . . tistlia.) meditating with a 
single heart uioon the supreme Lord Rama. On the expiry 
of many thousands of yeai-s when the auspicious Rama, 
the son of Dasaratha, shall visit this A^rama with his 
brother and shall ride the stone upon which thou art fixed, 
thou shalt be purified from sin and worshipping Rama 
with faith ... be freed from this curse and shalt serve 
me happily as before.’ Saying so Gautama went to the 
Himalaya. Since that time Ahalya is sitting in thi.s 
auspicious Asraina, unseen by all creatures subsisting 
upon air and waiting for the touch of the dust of thy feet . 
After this is described the deliverance of Ahalya whicli 
is followed by a long stuti of Rama by Ahalya in which she 
describes the efficacy of the dust of the feet of Hama aiul 
in which she ultimately identifies him with tlie ancient 
Purusa. ' Having thus hymned Rama, who wa.s sttiudiiig 
in front of her, having bowed and circumambulated him, 
Ahalya went to her husband with Rama’s permission." 


^ The simiinai'y is based or the Euglish Irimslipiou of the 
AdliyrUma Eaiiiayana by Lata Baij Ralli, Allabalnul 191o. 
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Briei’ reXereJices to llie story of Mialya are scatierecl 
throughout the Sanskrit literature ilealing with Kama. 
Bor iiisi.auce Kalidasa in the Kaghnvaihsa briefly refers 
to tlie stoT'y ill two verses.’’ The story is referred to in 
some of the Kuraiias also. For instance the version found 
ill the Parhna Puraiia'* is similar to that found in the 
Kayya of Kalidasa’. 

The latest evolved form of the legend of Alialya occurs in 
the Kaiiiaite literature written in the modern Indo-Aryan 
languages. The description found in the Eania-carita- 
infiiiasa (Brilakanda, Dohas in the Sabha edition) 

written by Gosvami Tulsidas (1575 A.D.) is representa- 

■' t'. 
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■ L uiii idfbtt-'d Ut niy li'iu'ued oolk'agne Pt. K. C. LkuLLu- 
]ia(lli,\uyu till' drinviiiii' iii\ atlwilioii towards ike iiieuiioii of llie 
story of Alialya in Ike Katlifisaritsag-ara. d’ke story oouiirs in 
hook Ilf, Ckaider XVIT (For Eug'lish traii.slaiiou see ‘ Tke Oeeaii 
(d Story ’ ky Tawney and Potizer, 55)1. II, pp. 45, 4G). ilceord- 
iup to tills version ot Ike story tke curse of Grautaiiia rvas as 
follows: — qTqirft^, fgi Kr^THign^Tcg^ ‘Harlot, 

take tor a bug time tke uature ot a stone until tkou kekold Eaiua 
waiideriiig' in tke Forest.’ 
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live of tliis coinpavaiively modem ouflnok. Heve is the 
Engiisli vonsioTi of the text as given by GrowseA “ On (he 
way lie (liama) spied a hermitage without bird, deer or 
any living ereatnre near it, and observing a remarkable 
stone iiK^iiired of the saint about it, who in reply gave 
him the whole history—' Gautama’s wife was by a curse 
turned into a hard rock, and is now longing for the dust 
of your lotus feet, 0 Raghubir, show merey upon her 
Then follows the deliverance of Ahalya in whose mouth 
is put a long stuti in praise of the greatness of Rama. 
“Thus full of jubilation, with oft-renewed [irost ration. 

did Gautama’s long lost bride, 

With the boon she most had craved, thus graciously 
return to her husband’s side.” 

Here are a few conclusions drawn from the important 
references lo the story metioned above. 

(!) The earliest references, as found in the 
Bralinianas, clearly show that the story of Ahalya is based 
on mythology or religious allegory and not on any histori- 
cal or even legendary account. The commentators have 
variously interpreted the original version of the allegory, 
Kumarila Bhatta in the SisLPicara Prakarana of the 
Tantra-vartika suggests that the sun, because of its great 
splendour, is called Indra, while night is called Ahalya 
because it disappears during the daytime. Now berau.se 
Indra in the form of the sun makes the night (ikhalya) 
disappear hence he has been given the epithet Ahalyn-jani 
and not because of any illicit connection with another's 
wife”. 

Giowhc, P. >S.; The ErmKlyana ot Tulsidas, Vul. I, ('awn- 
poi'o, 1891 , pp. 132 , 133 , 
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(:2) Aiiothor remarkable feature of tbe earliest 
vei’sion of the story is that references to the curse of Gau- 
tama and the deliverance of Ahalya by Hama do not occur 
here. The story was most probably modified later on by 
the devotees of Visnn to show his greatness, particularly 
in contrast to the still popular Vcdic god Tndra. 

(3) Valmiki has given prominence to the misbehavi- 
our of Indra but Ahalya’s conversion into a stone-slab on 
lu'count of the curse of Gautama and her taking the 
original form hy the touch of the dust of the feet of Eama 
are not mentioned in tlie great epic. According to 
Valmiki ’s version she was ‘ incapable of being seen by 
any in the three worlds till the sight of Rama.’ Further 
it is Rama and Laksinana who first touch the feet of 
Ahalya. Tt is clear that the epic version of the story 
belongs to a period when the efficacy of the name or the 
dust of the feet of Rama had not been established. 

(4) The version of the Adhyatma Ramayaiia 
represents an intermediate stage with reference to the curse 
of Gautama, Here Ahalya is not changed into a stone 
but performs penance fixed on a stone-slab and when Rama 
touches this stone-slab with his feet she is released from the 
effect of the curse. In this version we, for the first time, 
find a long eulogy of Narayana who has taken the form 
of Rama. The misdemeanour of Indra and the deliverance 
by the Rama form of Visnu both occur side by side. 

(5) The modern version of the story as found in the 
Rilma-carita-manasa is further modified to suit the tastes 
of a perfect devotee of Rama. The pious-hearted Tulsi- 
das could not brook the narration of the fall of Ahalya, 
even though by mistake. He merely makes a guarded 
reference to her earlier life. From Tulsidas’s point of 
view, the deliverance of the fallen lady by Rama is of 
greater significance and he consequently narrates the 
story from this place. The conversion of Ahalya into a 
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sioiie-Hlab and her resuming the original form Lhi’ough 
touch of the feet of Eiima’s feet have, liowever, been 
cleai'Jy nicntioiied by Tulsidas. The praise of Eaiiia by 
Ahalya, is the most prominent portion of the story in the 
M'anasa and here the influence of the Adhyatma llama- 
yana is cleai'ly traceable. 

Thus we flnd that this famous legend of Ahalya 
begins with Indra, the paramour of Ahalya, and ultimately 
merges into the greatness of Eania, the saviour of the 
fallen lady. The story is a fine specimen of the gradual 
evolution of a Brahmanic legend or allegory and its 
gradual adaptation by the devotees of Visnu to serve their 
own purpose, It has a peculiar importance from both 
these points of view. 


P. 37 




SYNTAX OF THE DATIVE CASE IN THE RGVEDA 

Dr. Stddheshwar Varma, M.A., D.Litt., 
Professor of Sanskrit, Prince of Wales College, Jn7/m'U. 


S'peyer in his Vedische unci Sanskrit Syntacc (p. 13) 
points out that the Indo-gernianic dative wa.s from the 
very beginning a “ To-and-for Case,” 

Tho doss relation ,, 

of tiie iisvedic This obsewation, although generally 
iiiitive to the voiii. pQ^.j.ggt, is incomulete. for it ignores an- 


irrYim^ao mi- 


other indispensable and dominating fact involved in the 
ancient conception of the dative — the part played by the 


verb in regulating its central notion. We are so accus- 
tomed to such phrases as “ A box for the journey,'’ " A 
book for study,” that we cannot conceive that the dative 
of the ancient Indo-Gerinanic people was dominated by 
some action on the part of an Agent, an action (in the 
widest sense, including being) referring to a person in 


most cases, but also to things. 

To consider this point let ns consult the most ancient 
literary record of the Indo-Gerinanic people, viz., the 
Rgveda. Thus ‘ rigndye ’ the dative form of the word 
agni- (which, in certain respects, is. perhaps, the most im- 
portant word in the Rgveda) occurs 45 times in the 
Rgveda. In connection with these 45 forma not a single 
substantive occurs; with all these forma distimt veibs (<i 
participle only in one case) have been used. 

Again, ‘ jemteya ’ the dative form of the word 
ocenrs 30 times in the Rgveda. In connection with 26 of 
these dative forms distinct verbs have been used; while in 
connection with only four of these forms substantives am 

adjectives have been employed. That even these oui 

substantives and adjectives are either dim verba, or prec i- 

43r. 
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cative forma or are connected therewith will he evident 
from a notice of all these four fowus which T give as 
follows : — 

(1) sdm jdnaya — “ Happiness to mankind ” : (Rg. 
TX, 11. 3.). Evidently here the word bhamtu “may he” is 
understood and “ happiness ” is virtually connected with 
the verb. 

(2) jdnaya jnstah (.Rg. 9. 9. 2.) : “ Pleased with the 
person (offering praise).” 

(3) jdnaya jmtam, (Rg. 1. 44. 4). 

(4) jdndyedam sumjndndm (Rg. 7. 104. 12) : “ (It is) 
easy for a knowing person.” The la,st three are evidently 
predicative forms. 

Again, take asmdbhyam, the dative plural form of 
asmdd-. This form occurs 94 times in the Rgveda of 
which 89' forms are distinctly connected with verbs, and 
only on five occasions is the form connected with substan- 
tives and adjectives. That the same remark holds good 
of these latter will be evident from a notice of these forms 
as given below : — 

(1) km asmdbhyam astu (Rg. 5. 47. 7) : “May 
happiness be to us.” 

(2) asmdbhyani soma fjdUnnt (Rg. 9. G5. 13) : “ Soma 
(be) a guide to us.” 

(3) asmdbhyam {vartdh) ycitam (Rg. I. 117. 2) ; 
“ Come to our house.” 

(4) asmdbhyam d'pratishkutali (Rg. 1 . 7. 6) : “ Not 

disappointing us.” 

(5) asmdbhyam gdtuvittamali. . . ycilii (Rg. 9. 100. 

6) : “ Come, 0 our best guide.” 

Except in (5) and (3) the dative though directly con- 
nected with substantives and adjectives is indirectly 
dominated* by the verb, 
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T'ho above mentioned forms of the dative are all 
illustrations of the dative of persons, and it remains to be 
seen whether the verb equally holds the position of a 
clonii nil ting factor of the dative of things in the Rgveda. 
Lei me mention an example. The word ntdye (dative 
of ut')-, “ protection ”) occurs 83 times in the Rgveda; on 
82 occasions it is entirely connected with verbs; it is con- 
nected with a substantive in a single case (Rg. 9. 66. 4). 

Even in the above exceptional case where utdyp is 
directly connected with a substantive, in the sentence 
“ pdvasva mklnhhya iitdye ” (9. 86. 4.), “Come for 
protection to (your) friends,” the indirect connection with 
a verb is apparent. The dative in the Rgveda, then, in- 
dicates that some action is performed for a person or 
a thing. 

In this connection the observation of D. B. Monro’ 
(A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect, 143) is of some 
interest. “ The true dative expresses the person to or 
for whom some thing is done, or who is regarded as chieiiy 
affected or interested.” That some thing is done, or some 
one is affected, is apparent from the data of the Rgveda. 
But that the entity for which the action is done should be 
necessarily n, person is contradicted by the material 
nlTorded by the Rgveda, where side by side with persons 
we find (a,s shown in fadye above) abstract things equally 
and copiiously connected with verbal action. There are, 
then, no historical literary records in the Rgveda for 
Mr, Monro’s view, though ethnologically his view may be 
sound and may refer to pre-historic times. 

These data amply substantiate the traditional view, 
upheld by ancient Indian G-rammarians, and propounded 
by Paiiini in 1. 4. 32 (karmand yam abUfraiti sa mm'pm- 
danam) “ that which is intended by means of action is the 

1 Quoted by Prof. Giles in lus Manual of Coiupandm' Pliilo- 
logy, sconud edition, p. 323, 
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dative,” that some action is a iiccessary and governing ele- 
ment in the conception at least of the E-gvedie dative. 

The further observation of Speyer {IhirJ., p. 13) that 
the dative of purpose and the dative of persons 
(“ Eeceiver ”) were a later development out. of tlie “ To- 
aiui-for-Case ” is merely conjectural and he does not 
adduce facts oi' data to support his view. On the other 
hand, from the material given above and to follow, it 
would lie evident that there is copious evidence of both 
these so-called developed forms of the dative in all the 
chronological strata of the Egveda. According to Speyer, 
who follows EoLh, the dative signifying the objective of 
movement, the “ Wohineasus,” forms an earlier stage in 
the Egveda, and the dative signifying the person as a 
receiver, or the dative of purpose is a later development. 
Facts, however, show that quite the reverse is the case. 
J.et us take two typical cases. If we take two verbs, say 
gam- to go and da- to give, the Egveda ought to show 
copious evidence of the dative “ Wohincasus ” and com- 
paratively scanty material for the dative of persons (the 
Eeceiver). But what are the facts? My calculation shows 
that the verb gam- in the Egveda is connected with 54 
case-forms, out of which only one (1. 106. 2 dgata savvd- 
tdtaye, “ come to the battle ”) is dative and that too 
belongs to a portion which pertains to a later chronological 
stratum of the Egveda. This is the only dative “ Wohin- 
casus ” which the verb gam- gives to us in the later chrono- 
logical strata of the Egveda. Of the other 53 forms, 6 
are locative and 47 are accusative. On the other hand, 
the verb dd- ‘ to give ’ in the Egveda is connected with 115 
case-forms out of which as many as 110 are dative, and of 
course signify without exception, the dative of persons. 
These data, then, amply show that the dative of persons 
IS neither a rare occurrence in the Egveda nor a later 
development, for it is copiously met with in all chrono- 
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logical sLraLa of the llgveda. It is the dative “ AVoliiii- 
caaus ” which i^i, comparatively speaking, so rare in the 
Rgveda. 

That the verb holds a dominating position in rela- 
tion to the dative, that the dative of persons is quite 
copious in the Rgveda and the “ Wohineasus ” dative is 
comparatively rare in our Veda can be established from 
another group of data which I give below : — 

1. The accusative form agni7n occurs 24 (i limes in 
(he Rgveda and is of course exclusively connected with 
verbs. Of these 246 verbs only 2 imply “ to give.” I 
say imp/y, for even they do not directly signify “ to give.” 
One of them jdgrvaMsah (6. 1. 3.) literally means 
“ awakened,” the other pip rtam (6. 60. 12) literally means 
“ fill.” The dative form agndye, however, as already 
indicated above, oceurs 46 times in the Rgveda, and is 
exclusively connected with verbs. Of these 45 verbs a.s 
many as 10 mean “ to give ” and only two mean “ to go, 
flow, move, etc.” So it is the dative (of persons of course) 
and not the accusative which has monopolized the verb “ to 
give,” while the “ Wohineasus ” dative occurs only 
twice. 

Another interesting fact in this connection is the 
number of verbs meaning “ to worshi]) as many as 10 
of these mean “ to worship ” and these also show another 
10 forms of the dative of persons. In fact, deducting 
three foi'ins, two connected with the verb to go oi to 
move ” and one connected with the vei'b meaning to he 
able to,” the remaining 42 forms of agridyi- are datives of 
persons. 

2. In the same way the word javdija which is strict- 
ly a dative of person occurs thirty times in our Veda, and 
is connected with 26 verbs, only two of which mean to 
go or move.” Another interesting fact in connection 
jdndya is that as many as 10 verbs meaning to make 
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or “ create ” are connected with it. Thi.s furthej' sub- 
stantiates our view of the dominating position of action 
as expressed by the verb in relation to the dative case in 


the Rgveda. 

The above facts will be 
tables. 


Numhei’ and 

meaning of 

word (ifpihn in the Kgvcda : — 

To give 

... 2 

To [)raise 

... 46 

To worship, etc. 

... 24 

To choose 

... 12 

To tell 

... 8 

To call, invoke 

... 28 

To beg 

... 17 

To set, establish 

... 14 

To kindle 

... 17 

To produce 

... 30 

To know 

... 6 

To come 

... 8 

To remove 

... 1 


Total . . . 

Number and meaning of 
word agndye in the Egveda 

To speak 

... 7 

To convey 

... 5 

To give 

... 10 

To go 

f 

... 2 


Total 


clear from the following 
verbs connected with the 


To increase ... G 

To urge ... 3 

To reveal ... 1 

To send ... 1 

To bear ... 5 

To obtain ... i 

To shake ... i 

To refer ... 1 

To please ... 1 

To abandon ... 1 

To sprinkle ... 1 

To bring ... 9 

To protect ... 2 

246. 


verbs connected with the 

To make ... 6 

To praise ... 4 

To worship ... 10 

To be able to ... 1 

45. 
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Number and meanings of verbs oonnected with t.he 
word jdnuya in the Rgveda 


To speak 

... 1 

To bring 

... 5 

To give 

... 5 

To shine 

... 1 

To make 

... 10 

To fill 

... 2 

To go 

... 2 




Total ... ,,, ^>0 

Substantives (already men- 
tioned) ... 4 


Grand Total ... :i{) 

Fioin the results established in the above discussion it 
will not be surprising to note the striking feature of the 
dative case in the Rgveda — the vast variety 
fit verbs Bsed ia verbs used in connection with it, 
Ta"Hve.‘'“ Almost every shade of meaning represent- 

ed by the verb can be traced in relation to 
the Rgvedic dative. For arrangement’s sake I shall 
classify verbs into four divisions, ‘niz. , verbs signifying 
(a) Communication (in the widest sense), (b) Feeling, 
(c) Action, (d) Movement. 

A . Communication. 

Verbs meaning “ to give, to speak, to beg, to report, 
to open, to reveal, to bring, to carry, to send, etc." will 
come under this heading. It will be noted that by them 
is intended a sort of contact or approachnieiit between one 
entity (a person or a thing) and another expressed by the 
dative, generally a person. 

(1) To give 

It is the use of this verb to which the dative in Latin 
and in Sanskrit {sam'pracldna) owes its name. And al- 
though ancient Indian Grammarians in general hold tlie 
F. 38 
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essence of the dative to be an “ intended object ” (animate 
or inanimate), there have been Indian a,uthorities accord- 
ing to whom the Dative essentially signifies “ to give.” 
This was the opinion of the vrttikara of Panini (as men- 
tioned by Bhattoji Dikshita in his Sabdakaustubha, 
p. 534), but the opinion was rejected by Patanjali who 
urged that in a sentence as khtmdikopddhydyah tasmai 
capetdm daddti, “ The angry teacher gives him a slap on 
the face,” we cannot reasonably assume that an actual 
giving is meant, and yet the dative {tasmai) is used 
here. The material offered by the Kgveda shows that 
although this use of the dative, as established above, 
belongs to the very oldest chronological strata of 
the Egveda, it is by no means the decisively pre- 
dominant meaning. Other verbs, as “to worship, 
praise, etc.” equally hold their own against this 
use in the Rgveda. The name dative or sam,praddna was 
only symbolic or representative and did not cover the full 
import of the case. Of the various examples of the dative 
used in connection with the verb dd- “ to give,” a couple 
of examples will suffice here : — 

(а) sundm asmdhliyam utdye vdruno mitro {a)ryamd 
yacchatu. — Eg. X. 126. 7. 

' May Varuna, Mitra and Aryaman give us happiness 
for (our) protection.” 

Note the impersonal dative {Utdye) in the sense of 
purpose and the dative of person {asmdhliyam) in the same 
sentence. 

(б) yds tuhhyam ague {a)mrtdya ddsat. — 4. 2. 9. 

ITe, 0 Agni, who offers Thee, the Immortal One.” 

(2) To give up, abandon : — 

{a) aydm agnir ahliUastdye no nd yard ddt.~b. 3. 12. 

May not this Agni abandon us to the (false) accuser,” 
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{b) ma VO {n)g?ie {a)imsijo (a ) g hay a— 1 . 180. 5. 

“ Do not, 0 Agni, abandon ns to evil.” 

(3) To subject or l)i'ing under subjection 

(ffi) nia no nide crt ociMave randhlh. — 7. 31. 5. 

“ Do not subject us to the accuser and the false speaker. ’ 

(6) 5)u( no {a)gve {a)miitayi> md, {a)iuratuyai nradhah. 
3. 16. 5. 

“ Do not expose us to folly or to cowardice.” 

(4) To beg ; — 

{a) imalie {a)gmm moitaya. — 3. “2. 13. 

“We beg wealth of Agni.” 

Note the impersonal dative used here. The thing begg- 
ed is put in the dative, but the person begged of is put in 
the accusative. This is the general rule with this verb 
in the Rgveda. 

(/;) imalie 1cm rdye. — 1. 10. 6. 

“ We beg wealth of him.” 

(5) To speak, to call ; — 

(a) dyukshaya ■ ■ • t’dco ykriiat svadlyu mdclhunascn 
vocata. — 8. 24. 20. 

“ To bright Indra, speak words SAveeter than honey and 
ghee.” 

(b) kathd dclitaye prochijcmdnah pratihvaoah . — 
4. 3, 8, 

“ When questioned, how would you tell Aditi of iny sins V 

(c) vihe {a)hmnta cleinih . . . indrdija. —5. 29. 8. 
“ All the gods called Indra.” 

(6) To listen ; — 

6 shu svasdrah Jtdrdve srnota. — 3, 33. 9. 

“ Listen attentively, 0 rivers, to the Yajamana. ' 
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(7) To repori : — 

{a) hath a ha tad odnuulya todm ague . . garhase . — 

4, 3. 5. 

“ How would you report this, 0 Agni, to Varuna? ” 

(6) pm no mltrdyn oamridya voco {d)n(2gasah . — 

7. 62. 2. ' ^ 

“ Report to Mitra and Varuna our innocence.” 

(8) To praise, to sing : — 

{a) deodya dastim amrtdya samsa. — 4. 3. 3. 

“ Praise immortal God.” 

(/;) pm . . . liarmi stomam indrdya. — 1. 61. 1. 

“ I offer praise to Tndra.” 

(c) li pasmcd gdyata namh. — 9. 11. 1 
” Sing, 0 men., unto him.” 

(9) To worship, salute, serve ; — 

(a) lidsmai de'ddyn liamsM vidhema. — 10. 121. 1. 

“ Which God should we worship with oblations 'f ” 

(&) itulrdya gnturumtiva yeme. — 5. 32. 10. 

" The earth, like a loving wife, served Indra.” 

(r) nydsmai deal soddhitir jihlte. — 5. 32. 10. 

” The Goddess Svadhiti bows low before him.” 

(10) To open, reveal, shine; — 

(a) d'pdiirnor jyotirdrydya. — 2. 11. 18. 

“ Thou hast revealed the light to the Ary a.” 

(b) sddanmh sdm dsmai mdUii tmshimat sukrto 
vC hi khydn, — 3. 31. 12. 

‘ ‘ The Angirasas showed him the great bright home of 
blessed Indra.” 
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(c) Agui ruydne inioca. — 7. 4. 3. 

“ Agiii shines unto man.” 

(11) To sell 

mahe 'pdvd hulkdya cleydm,, nd sahds'rdya ndyutdijti.— 
6. 1. 5. — 

“ I would not sell it even at a very high price, not for a 
thousand, not even for ten thousand.” 

(12) To send : — 

(a) sdm asmdhhyam . furudhd gd isJiaiiya. — 3. 50. 3, 
“ Send us cows, 0 great giver! ” 

(i) tdsmd indrdya . . . pTdhi)iotandp(Lh . — 10. 30. 7. 
“ Send the waters to that Indra.” 

(13) To convey, carry, bring : — 

(а) agndye stut'm prahharadlimm. — 7. 5. 1. 

“ Convey praise to Agni.” 

(б) ushasidccitrdmdbhard.^mdbhyam. — 1. 92. 13. 

“ Bring us, 0 dawn, that beautiful one.” 

(14) To hurl, throw : — 

{a) sd druhvane mdnushe . . . dsavishat . . . kdmm. 
—10. 99. i. 

“ He hurled the thunderbolt on the man who opposed 
him.” 

(6) dsmai prabhara . . . vrtrtiya ndjram. — 1. 01. 12. 
" Hurl the thunderbolt on this Vrtra.” 

B. Feelings. 

Next in importance to verbs of communication, verbs 
signifying various shades of feeling (in the widest sense, 
including cognition in general) are copiously met with in 
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the Rgveda. Like the verbs of coinninnicaiiori they 
generally refer to the dative of persons. 

(1) To be kind : — 

anasaya pacimte mnla. — 10. 165. 1. 

“ Be kind, 0 Rudra, to the quadruped (the coav) that gives 
us food.” 

(2) To plea.se, to make happy ; — 

(rt) amMrusmai pdoumdno rukit. — 9. 91. 3. 

“ Soma, w^hile, flowing, pleases him.” 

ih) indmya, Dishnuh . . . ajinvat. — 1. 156. 5, 

" VivShnu rendered Indra happy.” 

(S) To appreciate or recognise : — 

(agnih) eiketat dsmai. — 1. 69. 5. 

“ Agni appreciates him.” 

(4) To trust : — 

{a) h'dddadhati tvisJmnata indraya. — 1. 55. 5. 

" They trust in glorious Indra.” 

(b) srdt te asmd adhdyi. — 1. 104. 7. 

“We have reposed our confidence in this, thy (power).” 

(5) To wish, pray : — 

{a) tmm agne vdghdte ydd riknah paramdm oanoshi. 
1. 31. 14. 

“ O Agni, the supreme wealth which you wish (for) the 
yaj aniana.” 

(5) idthd krnu ydtlid ta usmdsishtdye. — 1. 30. 12. 
“Do so as we pray thee for our desired object.” 

(c) Darimsydnn usdne kd'oydya. — 6. 20. 11. 

“ Wishin*g wealth to U^anas, the son of Kavi.” 
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(6) To be angry, Ijear malice 

(а) kirn asmdbityam jatripedo hrhmhe.—l. 100. 14. 
“ Why are you angry with us, 0 Agnil 

(б) gurii dvhho drarushe dadlmnti. — 7. 56. 19. 

“ 4’hey entertain great animosity against him who 
does not offer oblations.” 

C. Action {fo7' the sake of). 

Verbs signifying action (as distinguished from ‘ feel- 
ing ' and ‘ communication ’ specified above) represent a 
vast range and include anything that is produced, done, 
created, effected or merely exists for the sake of a person 
or a thing. While the verbs of feeling and communica- 
tion generally refer to the dative of persons, verbs of 
action in this restricted sense are equally connected with 
persons or things. It is here that the dative of purpose 
and of tdiings becomes prominent in the Egveda, but even 
then it does by no means replace or drive out the dative 
of persons. It should, however, be also clearly understood 
that while the verbs of ‘ communication ’ and ‘ feeling ' 
directly govern the dative, as if it were accusative, the 
verbs of ‘ action,’ though connected with the dative and 
dominating its central notion in the Rgveda, do not 
grammatically affect it. It seems as if the dative of pur- 
pose was the original dative excelletice and Indian 
tradition, according to which the dative signified purpose 
or intention (cf. Vaiyakarana Bhusliaiui, Benares, page 
112), favours it. There is no dould that this use of the 
dative as connected with verbs of action, but gram- 
matically not governed by them, is in the Rgveda incom- 
parably lai’ger than the dative grammatically governed by 
verbs, but a development on either side within the field of 
' the Rgveda is hard to trace, 
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(1) To spread : — 

strnlta harliir adh/oardya sddhu . — 7. 43. 2. 

“ Properly spread the grass for the Yajfia.” 

(2) To attempt, take measures : — 

(a) cikitsantl m mushaya kshdydya. — 1. 123. 1. 

“ Taking measures for human habitation.” 

(&) d ye krnvfinmo {a )mrtatvdya gdtum. — 1. 72. 9. 

” Those who have been trying (taking steps) for immor- 
tality.” 

(3) To create, make, produce, accomplish : — 

(ffl) jyoUr andhttya cakrntJmr vicdkshe. — 1. 117. 7. 
“ They created light (hr., sight) for the blind man to see.” 

(For the use of this infinitive see the section on the 
infinitive.) 

(5) jinvd gdmshtaye dhiyah. — 9. 1(18. 10. 

“ Accomplish the task of the Yajamana.” 

(4) To render fit or eligible : — 

(a) itthd, ydthd te utdye rdyd rtdya . . . syema.— 
5. 20. 4. 

“ Grant that we may be fit for thy protection, wealth and 
truth.” 

{b) fra me ndmlshe bJmje hhut. — 10. 48. 9. 

“ My devotee is fit for food and enjoyment.” 

(5) To fix, place, appoint, direct : — 

(a) ytwdmnardstuvatefajriydya kakshivate aradatam 
furdihdhiyarfi. — 1. 116. 7, 

“ 0 A4vins, you ordained a vigorous mind for Ahgiras 
KakshTvat, ” 
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(h) rdye c,h ‘nnh smyotyfi ishp dluih.—l. 54. 11. 

“ Lead (lil. fix) us to wealth, and food accoini)a'nied by 
good progeny.” 

(6) To destroy 

a njdya viM {a)vatdnr dtisih. — 6. 25. 2. 

“ Thou hast destroyed the dasyu people for the sake of 
the Arya.” 

(7) To win 

asmdhhyam sdmjayalam dhdvdni. — 1. 108. 13. 

“ Win wealth for us.” 

71. Mo'onnent. 

Verbs signifying “ to move, to come, to approach, to 
reacli,” refer to the object of movement, the ‘ Wohin- 
easus.’ r give below some examples of the dative as 
‘ Wohincasus.’ It will be noticed that several examples 
of the object of movement are datives of “ the Receiver.” 
This further reduces the importance of the ‘ Wohincasus ’ 
dative in the Rgveda. 

(1) SG {a) dhvaraya pdrimyate kfmh.—3. 2. 7. 

“ The wise one is led to the Yajna. 

(2) indrdgnl amsdgatam asmd,hhya7H.— 1 . 94. 7. 

“ Come to us, 0 Indra and Agni, with your protection.” 

(3) tasthur maTunishlh prdydpe. —l. 140. 8. 

“ The flames set out to meet Agni who was coming to 
them.” 

(4) asmdbliyctm pavasva dhdroyd.- 9. 2. 9. 

“ Tlow unto us, O Soma, in a shower. 

In this connection Speyer points out (page 11) that 
the ‘ Wohincasus ’ may refer to a person, and his theory 
F. 39 
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is (p. 13) that the dative of the receiver (the object of giv- 
ing) is a later development of the ‘ Wohincasus.’ But if 
the object of inovenieiit is a person, there is no reason why 
a hard and fast line should be drawn between that dative 
of person which is a ‘ Wohincasus ’ (the object of move- 
ment) and that dative of person who is the receiver. The 
difference between these two datives of persons may be a 
difference of degree, but it cannot be a difference of kind. 
For instance, in the above two examples nos. 2 and 4, 
when it is said, “ come to us ”, “ flow unto us,” there is 
no reason to suppose that the dative of persons in these 
sentences being a ‘ Wohincasus ’ is fundamentally and 
essentially different from the dative which Speyer calls the 
‘ Eeceiver.’ Is there absolutely no nuance of the “ Re- 
ceiver ” in these two examples ? Is not a faint glimpse of 
giving or receiving involved in the coining and the flow- 
ing asked for in these two sentences ? Is not the person 
who wants the coming and flowing interested in or affected 
by the action concerned? In my opinion the central and 
controlling element in all these so-called stages in the 
development of the dative, viz., predicative action, is 
present in both the cases, only with this difference that 
the verb like all verbs of action as specified above, does 
not grammatically govern the ‘ Wohincasus ’ dative, while 
it does govern Speyer’s “Receiver-dative,” 

The dative connected with substantives and adjectives 
is comparatively rare in the Rgveda;- and in many eases, 
T, ,. f 1 shown above, the so-called substantives 

UaLivea connected 

with Bubatantivea and adjectives are dim verbal forms. 

and ad]eetivea. mi • • 

This dative may be classified into six 

kinds 

1. The Dative of Advantage. 

2. The Dative of Disadvantage, 

3. The Dative of Relation. 

4. The Dative of Possession. 
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5. "I'lio Dative of Capacity. 

(5. The Dative of Representation. 

1. The Dative of Advantage. 

Adjectives signifying ‘ kind,’ ‘ amiable,’ ‘ useful,’ 
etc., and substantives signifying ‘guide’ ‘benefactor,’ 
etc., can be brought under this heading. 

A. Kind : 

-pramatis ca kardve.—i. 31. 9. 

“ And (0 Agni) be kind to the Yajamana.” 

B. Amiable : 

Tajd ‘tMfm dtithis ciru r dydve . — 2. 2. 8. 

“ The Lord of his people, a guest amiable to the Yaja- 
mana.” 


C. Easy ; 

-pathdh mgdm no {a)sydi devdmtriye hrdhi. — 2. 23. 7. 
“ Make our path easy for this Yajna.” 

D. Well-wishing: 

kdrdvp jarayyur vvprah 'preshthah. — 10. 61. 23. 

“ The Brahman wishing distinction to the Yajamana 
became their favourite.” 

E. Guide: 

asmdhhyam, gdtuvittamah . ■ ■ ydhi. — 9. 106. S. 

“ Come to us as our best guide.” 

F. Benefactor : 

dsmd iLTucakrir ddhkutah. 2. 26. 4:. 

(Brhaspati) is a great benefactor of this (Yajamana).” 
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Cr. Useful : 

dsmd hham supananbana. — 10. 18. If. 

Be useful to him.” 

g. The Dative of Disadvantage. 

rsTiid-insT^e manitah . . . srjata, dvisham. — 1. 39. JO. 

“ 0 Maruts ! Create a Destroyer of the enemy of Rshis.” 

The Dative of Relation. 

{a) gamhhlre cid hJiavati gadlidm dsniai. — 6. 24. 8. 

“ Bor him deep places become shallow.” 

(b) sdhandliu uhTie {d)smai . — 3. 1. 10. 

” Heaven and earth are his friends.” 

(c) dhdny asmai sudind hhavanti. — 7. 11. 2. 

“Bor him (the sacrificer) all days become good days.” 

id) viltvcilid {a)smai .^arandd sa'ntvdtra.-—L0. 18. 12. 
May the du.st of the earth be a home every day to him.” 
(p) vihhur vihasmai hhuvandya. — 1. 31. 2. 

" (He) who has all forms in the whole universe.” 

(/) .iayiih hatidhd ciddydve. — 1. 31. 2. 

‘ ‘ In how many ways present with every man ! ” 

((/) tv dm agne prathamdm dyum dydve devd akrnvn,n 
vdhnshasya vispatim. — 1, 31. 12. 

“ TJie Gods appointed thee, 0 Agni, as a general 'imder 
the human king, Nahusha.” 

{K) vihasmai Icdrmane puroliitali . 55. 3. 

'' A leader ip. every action.” 
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4 . The Dati.'iuf oj' Possetision {cjivrruj the sevnp of the 
(jevitive'). 

(a) prd ydtam mrdma jnudj/u. — 7, 70. 5. 

Come to the Yajamana’s Yajna.” 

{b) mdraya tdvishlr dnuUdh.~4. 31. 13. 

“ liidra’s powers are natural.” 

(c) asmdbhyam vartdr ydtam. — 1. 117. 2. 

“ Come to our house.” 

7. The Datiiie of Capacity {used in connection irith 
adjectives avd particles memiing '' fit T ‘'capable). 

{a) tdm dno {a)rkdm amftdya juslitam inie dhnsiih . — 

7. !)7. 5. 

“ They ha,ve bestowed upon us this food which is enough 
for immortality.” 

(/)) yd {a)smd dram, suktdih.—l. 70. 5. 

" Who offers praise worthy of him (Agni).” 

(c) bhutam .... divdvaie rathine .viktavi drmte.— 
10, 40. 5. 

“ O Asvins, you are fit to meet the enemy, equipped with 
horses and cars.” 

6. The Dative of Representation {somebody acting on 
behalf of another). 

{a) indram asmdbhyam ydcntdi. 0. 86. 41. 

“ Beg Indra on our behalf.” 

(6) sidhrd ague dhiyo {a)sme.— 10. 7. 4. 

“ 0 Agni, praise on our behalf has been offered.” 
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7’here is no doubt that the infinitive in the very kernel 
of the Rgveda has a tendency to develop the essential sense 
of the verb, tAz., action (cf. m,dhi karma 

The iniiiiitive ami ■ j n inr, 

its reiiitian to the kdrtwm to do great actions 2. 22. 1, 
also cf. 3. 35. 7., 3. 43. 29), but its close 
relation and even occasional identity with the dative can 
be illustrated by the following examples 

1. The infinitive used strictly as a noun in the dative 
case : — 

(a) mdvo nidc. ca t/iktave (a)ry6 randhiJi. — 7. 31. 5. 

“ Do not expose us, 0 Lord, to the (false) accuser and the 
(harsh) speaker.” 

Here the infinitive vdktave (‘ speaker ’) is used as a 
Noun in the dative case. 

(h) Infinitive used as abstract noun. 
ydm yudliyamdnd dvase hdvante. — 2. 12. 9. 

“ Whom they, while fighting, call for protection.” 

2. The infinitive has not only been used as a noun 
in the dative case ; but reverse examples can also be shown, 
i.e., the noun in the dative case has been used in the 
sense of the infinitive. Here are a few examples : — - 

(a) vidam mdnave gdtum ishtdye. — 10, 49. 9, 

“ I gave the man the way to traverse,” 

(h) [dgnim mitrdih nd) jardyai dcclid vada. — 1. 38. 13. 

“ Tell also Agui, the friend, to praise.” 

Here the dative noun jardyai is used in the infinitive 
sense; 

(c) muncdmi Pod havishd jtvandya kdm ajndtayaksh- 
mat — 1. 161. 1, 

“ By means of homa, I cure you of this mysterious disease, 
in order that you may live.” 
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These examples show the frequent syntaetieal identity 
of the dative and the infinitive. 

3. The infinitive, eonnected with another word in 
the genitive case, becomes a dative noun in the following 
examples — 

(d) sTi vifdhah Hh'atho jivaftp nah. — 2. 28. 7. 

“ Thoroughly oppress injurious beings for our life.” 
(Also cf. 6. 69. 5., 7. 62. 5.) 

(h) {nidhdyi) . . . agnir mdnuithavmyadhyai. — 4.2. .1 
“ Agrii was set up for man’s access to Heaven.” 

(c) ishyann driidmsy apdm carddliyai. — 1. 61. 12. 

“ Bringing down showers for the movement of waters." 

The above examples further confirm the frequent 
syntactical identity of the dative and the infinitive. 

4. Association of both the dative and the infinitive 
in the sense of purpose. 

{a) kfdhina uvdhvan cardthdya jlvdsp. — 1. 36. 14. 

“ Raise us for movement and for life.” 

(b) d ta et'ii m-dnah 'pnnah krdtve ddkshlya jvmfip . — 

10. 57. 4. 


“ May your mind come to us again for action, tor power 
and for life ! ” 

Note the unity and continuity of the same strain in 
these different grammatical forms. 

Dr. Giles in his Manual of C omparativp Philology 
(p. 328) suggests that the frequent use in luitin of the 
dative (in the sense of the accusative) 
attraction''*tr ti'ia whcH another infinitive is used in ttie 
infinitive. Same sentence (e.g., hoc mihi hand lahorist 

laborem himc fotiri) could have been developed through 
attraction to the infinitive. The example quoted from 
Delbriick could be reinforced by several more examples. 
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But the further intei’esting point is that in the Bgvodn 
this attraction has alTected not only the accusative taise, 
hut all other cases as well. Here are some examples : - 

(1) Nominative : — 

pdtntdrah -pumtd'na ffomam hr] myn 'pdtcive. — 9. 4-. 4. 

“ 0 pressers of Soma ! pi’ess tlie .soma, .so that Indra may 
drink it (lit. for Indra to drink).” 

(2) Genitive : — 

idemjo {fi)rhhdyfi jlndst'. — 1. 140, ,5. 

He is praised for the longevity of the Yajamana.” 

(3) Locative : — 

ihd ksJbdydya jiimse. — 10. 58. 1. 

“ To live in this world.” 

(4) Accusative : — 

Here is a striking example in which the accusative 
seems to have been affected, not only hy the attrai'tion of 
the infinitive, but also of phonetic analogy : — 

-Dih-iasmrii uihrme sdhadhyni. — 6. 1. 1. 


“ To subdue every powerful foe.” 



SELr AND NON-SELF IN EARLY BUDDHISM 
Late Prof. Dr. M. Winternitz. 

Unless we assume that the whole Tipitaka is a grand 
falsilication of the monks who have entirely misunderstood 
the teaching of their Master/ Gotama Buddha must have 
taught a doctrine of salvation. “ Salvation ” meant to 
him — -as to other teachers of his time — release from 
Sarhsara, from the 111 (dukkha, Unrest, Suffering) caused 
by the ever returning round of birth, old age, death and 
rebirth. The deeper cause of all this 111 is ignorance, 
hence salvation can only be attained by true knowledge. 
Therefore the Buddha was, as all teachers of salvation in 
India have been since the times of the oldest Upanisads, 
also a philosophical thinker. 

To talk of Buddhism as “ mere ethics ” or “ merely 
a doctrine of salvation ” is no less wrong than talking of 
it as if it had been only a system of philosophy. Religion 
and philosophy have never been separated in India, least 
of all in Buddhism. 

Now in India, as elsewhere, new philosophical ideas 
are always based on earlier thoughts, whether they be ac- 
cepted or modified or contradicted. It is true, the 
philosophical ideas of the oldest Upanisads probably came 
to Gotama Buddha only as a faint echo from past centu- 
ries,^ It is characteristic that Brahman in Buddhist texts 
is only known as a masculine, as a personal god, while the 


This is what Mrs. Bnvid.t wants ns to l)idieve,^duiu<>'li .slio 
does not expre.ss it as bluntly as Georg- Gnimn (Die Wis.sen.s(‘baft 
des Buddliisimis, Leipzig, 19213, p. 2 note), who .speak.s or tin- 
“ killing of the Buddha idea by its professed guardians, the 
learned monks. 

, 2 Of. H. OUenlerg, Die Lehre der Upanishadein imd die 

Anfang-e des Bnddliismus, 1915, p. 285 f. 
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Upanisadic neiitpr Bralwian is entirely unknown. On the 
other hand, there cannot he the least doubt that Buddha 
was familiar with Sahikhya and Yoga ideas, such as we 
first meet with in the second stratum of the Upanisad 
liteimture. The tradition that Gotama went to two 
teachers of Saihkhya and Yoga, has all the appearance of 
being based on historical facts. 

Neither the mythological aspect of the soul as a kind 
of homunculus in the heart of man, or as being identical 
with Prana, or as wandering about in dreams, leaving 
the body for a time and returning to it again, nor the 
metaphysical idea of the unity of the inner Atman and 
the universal Paramatman are ever discussed in the 
numerous passages dealing with the Anattavada. It is 
the doctrine of a permanent eternal soul, taught by the 
Samkhya and by the Jainas, against which the Anatta- 
vada is directed. 

There has been much discussion about the real mean- 
ing of this Anattavada, both among the followers of the 
different sects of Buddhism, and among European 
scholars. Years ago Prof. F. Otto Schrader^ expressed 
it as his opinion that Buddha did not deny a soul, but 
that his views about the soul were so very different from 
the traditional views, that he must needs appear to his 
contemporaries as a denier of the soul. More recently 
Prof. 0. Strauss said : “ The majority of scholars who 

know Buddhism from the original documents, today 
incline to the opinion, that the assertion that earliest 
Buddhism denied the soul and held Nirvana to be Nought, 
cannot be upheld. Georg Grimm calls the denial of a 
soul a “ monstrosity ” invented in degenerated Buddhism 
by men of weak intellects who misunderstood Buddha’s 

^ Ueter deu Stand dei’ indischen PLilosophie ziir Zeit Maha- 
vTras und^Buddliass, Strasahiirg, 1902, p. 6. 

Denisclie Literatnrzeitimg, 1929, col. 214. 
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teaching that the self was unknowable, for a denial of the 
self." biniilarly, Mrs. Rhys Davids tells us in her latest 
hook'' that to imagine that a man like Gotama of the 
Sakyans was “ ti'ampling upon ” the Upanisadic idea of 
Atman as the Divine in man, “ is to libel him unspeak- 
ably ” Dr. Karl Seulenstucker"' says that the very 
Aiiatta doctrine, if rightly understood, presupposes the 
reality of the Atman as a matter of course. Professor J. 
W. Bauer'^ declares : “If there is anything certain, it 
seems to me to be this, that Buddha stuck to a last reality 
in man, only he did not identify it with anything that is 
in any way to be grasped by ordinary experience.” 
Professor A. B. KeitB again says; “ We cannot doubt 
that the Buddha held the doctrine of retribution and, 
this being admitted, it becomes impossible logically to 
believe that he held the doctrine of the denial of the Atman 
as it is presented in the Pali texts.” On the other hand, 
PT'ofessor Th. Stcherhatsky'^'^ says with regard to the 
Anatmavada : “ Whosoever wishes to understand Bud- 

dhism must fully realize the decision and the vigour with 
which this doctrine is professed and defended. In this 
respect Buddhism stands alone among the great philoso- 
phies and religions of mankind.'’ Prof. Stchei'hatski/^ 
relies chiefly on the scientific representation of the Anatma- 
vada by Vasubandhu. His strongest argument seems to 
me to be that the later phases of Buddhist philosophy all 
presuppose the denial of a permanent Ego. 


^ Dio Wi.ssonscliaft cle.s Diicldliisimis, p. 1 f. and 27. 

0 A Manual of Enddliism (1932), p. 154. 

Zeitsdixifi flix BxiddliismTis IX, 1931, p. 242. 
s Dex Yoga als HeiLsweg, Stuttgart 1932, p. 50 f. 

0 Bulletm of the School of Oriental Studies YI, 0)31, p. -100. 
1° Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies VI, 1931, p. 8T3. 
11 See also hi.s papex “ The vSoul Theory of the Buddliishs ’’ 
(Bulletin de 1’ Academie des Scienees do Ensue 1919), p. 52-5 tt. 
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Though we cannot, as Prof. Htc herb at sky rightly 
points out, expect to find in the Pali Canon anything like 
the scientific precision found in a Sastra like that of 
Vasubandhu, it is after all the Pali Canon in which--in 
spite of all scepticism as to its being the genuine word of 
Buddha which J share with Mrs. Rhys DciduIs, Professor 
Krith and others — we can hope to find the most visible 
traces of the original teaching of Gotama the Buddha. 

It may, therefore, be of some use, to survey once 
more the most important passages on Anatta and Atta in 
the Pali Canon. 

The most authoritative passage on the Anatta doctrine, 
at least according to the canon of the Theravadins, is the 
Aiiattalakkhana-S^itta^- which was preached by the 
Buddha to the first five Bhikkhus immediately after the 
IJhammacakkappavattana-Sutta. Here it is said : 

Neither the body (rupa), nor any one of the psychical 
factors of individual existence, feelings, ideas, volitions, 
consciousness (vedana, sailiia, sahkhara, viilflana), can be 
said to be atta, the Self. For they are all subject to 111, 
and we are not able to say with regard to them : “ Let 

my body, my feelings, etc., be such and such.” Moreover, 
these five Khandhas or factors of individual existence, 
are perishable (anicca) and therefore represent Til or Un- 
rest (dukkha), Of anything that is perishable, subject 
to change, representing 111, it cannot be said : “ This is 

mine, this am I, this is my self.” Having gained this 
knowledge, the monk turns away from body, feelings, 
ideas, volitions and consciousness with disgust, gets rid 
of passions, and realises his emancipation, knowing that 
destroyed is rebirth, accomplished the holy life, done is 
the task, there is no further return to this condition.” 


fl.) 


12 Yinayap., Malifivagga 1, 6, 38 ff.=Samyvtta 59 (III. p. 66 
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"What is emphasized here and repeated over and over 
again in the Pali Suttas, is this : Our physical being as 
well as our feeling, perceiving and thinking, volitions and 
activities, and even our very consciousness are ever chang- 
ing and impermanent, causing Unrest or 111 (dukkha), 
hence they cannot be an eternal, permanent self (atta), 
and it is mere conceit to say: “ I am this,” “ this is 
mine,” “ this is myself ” or even “ I am.” This conceit 
of " I ” and “ mine ” must be got rid of by him who 
would reach the goal of Nirvana. This is the very essence 
of the Buddha-Dhamma.i^* The HakkdyadittU,'-'^ i.e., 
the belief that individual existence is an absolute reality 
involving the existence of an eternal soul, is often denounc- 
ed as heresy. To speak of an individual called by such 
and such a name, is mere convention.^"’ The doctrine of 
an individual’s eternal soul {aitavdda) is a doctrine of 
fools. Denounced is also the Sassatavada, “ the doctrine 
of the Eternal,” as it is taught f . i. in the Katha-Upanisad, 
in the Bhagavadgita, and in the Sahikliya system. But 
the U cchedavdcla, “ the doctrine of Annihilation,” also 
is denounced as heretical.^® It is true that of the Tatha- 
gata who has got rid of the conceit of “ I ” and ” mine,” 
no consciousness can be pointed out anywhere either in this 
life, or when he has passed away. But this does not 
mean that he does not exist, but only that he is untraceable, 
unknowable, not to be described in any way whatsoever. 

In none of the numerous passages in which the Anatta 
theory is discussed, do we find any positive statement 
about an atta. Mrs. Rhys Davids and Dr. K. Seiden- 
stiicker, indeed, tell ns that all the passages on the Anatta 

See especially Aiisfuttara, Vol. I, p. LTi t. 

I'i I do not think that this sahhajjaditthi can he .separated from 
the Siuiikhya sat-hln/n-viidd , s. S. N. Daai/iiptay Ili.storv of Indian 
Philosophy I, p. 257 f. 

15 Cf. Majjhima 44, Saihyutta V, Id. 

15 Majjhima 22, Vol. I, p. 136 ff. 
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ini^^ly that there is an eternal permanent self, different 
from our physical and psychical being, the Atman of the 
Upanisads, the real man, the “Man in Man.” If this 
were so, it would indeed be strange that our texts oy the 
Buddha himself should have so carefully avoided saying 
this directly. On the contrary, all kinds of speculations 
and erroneous views about an eternal self are even declared 
to he a hindrance on the way to Nirvana. Questions re-\ 
garding the nature of such a self are not answered by thej 
Buddha, because such knowledge can never lead to the' 
end of 111.” 

On the other hand, the self or ego in the conventional 
meaning of the word is never denied. It is not denied 
that there is a self which thinks, speaks, feels, acts and 
experiences the results of Jearmem in the course of rebirths. 
O'nly to believe that this self is an absolute reality, eternal 
and everlasting, is declared to be an utterly erroneous 
view. Hence it is possible to speak, in this sense of the 
word, of seeking or knowing one’s self, of controlling and 
restraining one’s self, and of man being responsible for 
his own deeds. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids has often quoted the little story in 
the Vinaya Pitaka (Mahavagga 1, 14), in which the 
Buddha tells the young men who are in search of a run- 
away woman : “ Were it not better that you were seeking 
the self ? ” There may be in these words a faint echo of 
Chandogya-Upanisad VIII, 1, 1 and similar Upanisadic 
sayings, but this certainly does not mean that what 
Buddha understood by “ self ” is the “ God who is the 
self of you,” as Mrs. Rhys Davids thinks, but the whole 
context shows, and the whole Tipitaka proves, that “ seek 
the self ” means here : “ Learn the truth about the self, 

as it is taught in the Anattalakkhana Sutta and ever so 


!'■ Sec i. Majjliima 2. 
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many other Suttas, viz., that the five Khandhas are not an 
eternal self.” In the Ahguttara Nikaya (Vol. IV, p. 114) 
it is said that a monk is called “ self -knowing ” (attannu) 
when he knows : “So far am I advanced in faith, virtue, 
learning, renunciation, wisdom, and illuminatiou,” 

It is true that the conversation between King Pase- 
nacli of Kosala and his consort Queen Mallika'® does 
remind us of the famous Upanisad dialogue between 
Yajnavalkya and his wife Maitreyi.^® But we know that 
the Buddha liked to make use of Brahmanical phrases 
and reminiscences, though putting quite a different 
meaning into them. What the dialogue in question means 
is clearly 'expressed in the gdtlid ; “ Wandering through 
all the quarters of the world in his thought, one never 
finds anywhere one dearer than the self. Thus it is also 
with others ; the self is dear to every one. Therefore he 
who loves the self should not do harm to another.” Mrs. 
Rhys Davids^^ thinks that this conclusion with its teach- 
ing of “pseudoethics” is not original, but that the 
“ self ” in the dialogue must not be understood as mean- 
ing ‘ ‘ my own self ” in the ordinary sense, but that it 
must be taken as meaning the “ Divine Kinsman, the 
immanently Divine in every man,” for “ the assertion 
that a man is supremely dear to himself sticks in the 
gullet.” I do not see why the Buddhist saying should 
“ stick in the gullet” any more than the “Love thy 
neighbour as thyself ” of the Old and the New Testament, 
or the “ golden rule ” (so little followed) : “Do by others 
as you would be done by.” 

The whole chapter in which the dialogue of King 
Pasenadi and Mallika occurs, is concerned with moral 
teaching, and has nothing to do with metaphysics. The 

IS Samyiiita III, 1, 8, Vol. I, p. 75. 

10 Brliaclar. Dp. II, 4; IV, 5. 

20 Sakya, p. 188, 
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same King Pasenadi says a few pages earlier : “ Por 

whom, now, is the self a dear friend, and for whom is the 
self a hateful enemy? . . . They whose conduct in deed, 
word, and thought is evil, for them the self is a hateful 
enemy. Even though they were to say : ‘ Dear to us 

is the self,’ nevertheless the self is for them a hateful 
enemy. Why is this 1 Because that which an enemy 
would do to an enemy, even that are they themselves doing 
to the self. Therefore for them is the self a hateful enemy. 
And they whose conduct in deed, word, and. thought is 
virtuous, for them is the self a dear friend,” etc.^^ 

Numerous are the passages in the Nikayas in which 
atta, " self,” is used merely as “ a conventional label for 
the totality of any living individual, in order to impress 
some moral teaching, f. i. in the Attavagga of the Dham- 
mapada (vss. 157 — 166). In such sayings as “Rouse 
thyself by thyself, restrain thyself by thyself,” etc., or 
“ For the self is the guardian of the self, the self is the 
refuge of the self, therefore curb thyself as a merchant 
curbs a good horse, the “ self ” certainly has nothing 
to do with an eternal soul. 

In Ahguttara III, 40, 4 (Vol. I, p. 149) also atta, 
“ self ” comes very near our “ conscience ” : “ There is 

no secret place in the world where thou oouldst conceal 
thy wicked deed, thy self (atta), O man, knows whether 
it is true or false. Thou slightest, indeed, 0 my friend, 
thy noble self, if thou wouldst conceal from thy self the 
wickedness that is in thy self.” 

That the individual is responsible for his deeds, is 
clearly brought out, in a mythological manner in the 

“1 iSiuuyiitta ITT, 1, 4 iu the translation of Mrs. 2i7iys Davids 
(Kindred 8aying'.s I, p. 98 L) wlio (iu 1917) says in lier note that 
she fissio'n.s “ no metaphysical import to thi.s dramatization of 
cC'nseiousnes.s into a dual snhiect.” 

-- Mis. DJiy.s Davids in Encyclopedia of Eelio-ion and Ethics 
XL 351. * 

Dhamniapada 379 f. 
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Devaduta-Sutta (Maijhima 130), when King Yama tells 
the evil-doer, before he hands him over to the tortures of 
hells Your deeds were not committed by your 

parents or by your brothers and sisters, or by your friends 
and kinsfolk, or by recluses and brahmins, or by the gods, 
they were committed by none but yourself, and it is you 
yourself who will reap the fruits thereof.”-' 

This responsibility for one's deeds is also emphasized 
in the Dhammapada verse (165): “By one’s self the 
wicked deed has been done, by one’s self one becomes 
impure, by one’s self the wicked deed remains undone, by 
one’s self one becomes pure. Purity and impurity belong 
to one’s self, it is impossible that one should purify 
another.” 

In ail these and many other Suttas dealing with the 
Anatta theory, nowhere the question of any contradiction 
between this theory and the doctrine of transmigration 
and Karman is raised. Such discussions are foimd 
in the Milindapaflha, where the difficulty is solved by the 
theory of Samtdna,^'^ that is, of “a living continuous 
fluid complex, which does not remain quite the same for 
two consecutive moments, but which continues for an end- 
less number of existences, bridging an endless number of 
deaths, without becoming completely different from it- 
self. The Milindapanha (II, 2, 6) explains this by 
such similes as that of the man who steals mango fruits 


These tortures are described with such a 8adisti(! gusto 
that I cannot bring myself to believe that tins de.scription of belts 
could ever have come from the mouth of the Buddha or any of Ids 
early disciples. 

25 Majihiraa, Yol. Ill, p. 180 f., tKanshition hy Lord 
Chalmers , Further Dialogues of the Buddha, V(d. II, p. 2/)G, vSee 
also Ahguttara III, 35 (Yol. I, p. 140). 

20 The word samtana occurs only iu Samyntta, Vol, III, 
p. 143, but uot in the technical meaning. 

ar L. de La ValUe Povmn, The Way to Nirvana^ Cambridge 
191T, p. 35. 

r ■' 
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and is punished as a thief in spite of his saying' that the 
mango fruits he has stolen are not tlie same wlucli the man 
had planted. 

In the Nikayas it scciiis that tlic i’atietiasamuppada 
doctrine was sufficient to show in which way one existence 
IS connected with former and with future existences, and 
that the real connecting link between the existences of one 
mdividnal is his Karman. As it is said in the Samyutta 
XI 1, 37 : “ This, ye monks, is not your body, nor tliat 

of others. Ton have rather to see in it, ye monks, the 
old deed (kamraatti), the result of actions, volitions and 
feelings (in foi'iner existences).” 

The warning, so often repeated in tlie Pali Suttas, 
against the conceit of “ I ” and “ mine,” against think- 
ing that one’s individual existence is an absolute reality, 
has also an ethical character. Tor the ordinary follower 
of Buddha, who does not and cannot aspii'e to final eman- 
cipation, the religion of “ non-self-ism ” is practically 
a religion of unselfishness. In this sense it is understood 
by modern Buddhists.-'' But the Anattata doctrine in its 
proper meaning also, as the belief that the notion of in- 
dividuality has to be entirely got rid of in order to reach 
Nirvana, has at least an ethical import. This is proved 
by the fact that ll-pdddna, the cause of craving (tanha) 
which is at the root of 111 (dukklia), is not only the cling- 
ing to sensuality (kama), but also the clinging to the 
Attavada.-" 

It is not a psychological or logical error to say : “ I 
am,” “ this is mine,” “ this is my self,” but a moral 
defect. Mrs. Rhys Davids"^' has already compared with 
this the Saihkhya aphorism (Saihkhya Karika 64) : nasmi 

See S. TaclLLlxiiui, Tlie Ethies o£ Biuhlliism, London 1926, 
p. 180 If., and T. MaLmuwto in Europaisclie Revue, 1931, p. 569 fl. 
-» Diglia Xhcaya, XV, Vol. II, p. 68, 

3'’ Sakya, p. 196, 
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na me naham, “ I am not, not of me, not I ”, whicTi ia said 

to follow from a study of the Smiikliya Principles (tattva). 
In the Yogasutra (II, 3), too, the “ conceit of I am ” 
(asmita) appears in the list of the inoi'al defects (klesa) 
together with ignorance, lust, hatred, and attachment. 

Almost in literal agreement with the Buddhist 
Suttas we read in the M.arkandeya Purilna (38, 6) ; “ The 
idea of ‘ mine ’ is the root of 111, the idea ‘ this is not 

mine’ is final beatitude.” Or; “He who wishes to 

become free, must give up attachment with all his might; 
where there is no attachment, there is an end of the talk 
That is mine.’ Having abandoned the idea of ‘ mine’ 
(nirmamatvam) leads to bliss ” (ib. 39, 3f .). Subahu tells 
the King of Kasi : In order to reach final emancipation, 
“ thou shalt form no notion of ‘ mine,’ nor of ‘I,’ 0 
King ” (ib. 44, 22). The section of the Markandeya 
Pnrana in which these sentences occur is mainly a treatise 
on Yoga. But what is said about the duties and charac- 
teristics of the Yogin differs little from the Arhat ideal 
found in the Buddhist texts. 

As the Anatta doctrine is both p.syehology and ethics, 
so the final goal of Buddhist teaching, the Nirvana, is 
both metaphysics and ethics, and the fundamental truth 
on which all Buddhist teaching is based — the fact of 
dukkha or 111 — is not only philosophy but ethics as well. 

Whatever may be understood by Buddhists or Brah- 
mans by Nirvana or Moksa, whether it he joining the 
infinite Nought which is as real to the Indian way of 
thinking as is the Akasa, the Void, or union with the 
Deity, the Absolute, the Brahman, or the All in which 
the individual is merged, — it always means the abandon- 
ment of the notion of individuality, and with this it 
implies the truth (whether it is expressly stated or not) 
that man cannot be freed from 111 and suffering, unless 
he forgets his own self, unless he realizes that he is a 
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mere particle of the All, and that bliss can only be reach- 
ed by him who gives himself up to the greater All, which 
if viewed from an ethical point of view, results in the 
Mahayana ideal of the Bodhisattva who says : What 

right have I to make any difierence between my self and 
that of my neighbour, between my own welfare and his ?” 
■;And finally, the truth of 111 or Leiden (suffering), the 
first of the Four Noble, Truths of the Buddha, — is not its 
deepest meaning that of Mitleiden (suffering with others), 
resulting in Mitleid (compassion) ? It is, after all, not 
Buddhist philosophy — whether we value it as low as 
Professor Keith does, or as highly as Professor Stcher- 
batsky values it — , which has won the hearts of the un- 
numbered millions, but the Religion of Love and Compas- 
sion, which the teaching of the Buddha has been from the 
beginning, and has remained during all its phases. 
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